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Crank Pin Machining Time Cut in Half 


Webs and Pins of Oil Engine Shafts Faced and Turned on 


Special Machine—Noteworthy Accuracy—Novel 


Features in Its Design 


BY L. 


webs on oil engine crank shafts, the De La Vergne 

Machine Co., New York, has installed a special 
machine which in three separate operations faces the 
right and left-hand webs and turns the pin. It is said 
that the method is a decided improvement over the 
former practice which was to perform the operations 
in a lathe with throw blocks. Further, an accuracy 
of 0.0002 in. is claimed to be obtainable against a for- 
mer best of 0.001 in. The finish resembles a ground 
job. Time has been cut in half. 

The machine used consists essentially of a long bed 
of lathe type, with flat ways on which are mounted 
vee-block supports to carry the work and also the turn- 
ing member or tool head, with suitable driving and 
feeding mechanisms. 

The vee blocks are adjustable longitudinally to 
accommodate shafts of varying lengths and to permit 
them to be placed as closely as practicable to the pin 
being machined. In these vee blocks, the shaft, with 


Ts reduce the cost of machining crank pins and 
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LOVE & 
main journals already turned in an engine laphe, # 
supported on two of the journals. To co te 
for differences in journal diameters of titerent al 
a variety of spacer blocks A, Fig. 1., has been . 
The different thickness of these blocks compensates 
for variations in diameter, in each case bringing the 
main journals to proper height at the horizontal cen- 
terline of the turning member. The shaft, when 
placed, is clamped by vee-type hinged clamps. It is 
held from turning by an adjustable stop block against 
which one of the webs bears. Fig. 1 shows the stop 
block bolted to slots in the vee block stand. The upper 
end of the block may be seen just behind the clamiping 
bolt at B. 

For setting up for the first pin and indexing for 
other pins, the company has devised a dividing plate 
which is mounted on the end of the shaft with the 
starting position in the same plane as the center line 
between the main journals and the first pin. The 
dividing plate consists of two disks. The outer or 
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Fig. 1.—The Shaft 
in the Special Pin 
Turning Machine 
Remains Stationary. 
The tool head re- 
volves, carrying 
toole around and 
feeding toward cen- 
ter for facing webs. 
View from front 
left of operator's 
position 
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large disk, in addition to having the starting position 
plainly marked by two heart-shaped holes, which can 
be seen in Fig. 2 at C, is so divided around its sur- 
face, that two, three, four, five and six pin crank 
shafts may be properly indexed, permitting all sizes 
of crank-shafts made by the company to be set up 
and indexed by this one dividing plate. The inner or 
small disk is recessed into the larger. It has a grad- 
uation at the edge of its face parallel to two lugs or 
brackets attached to its face. Lugs are at D, Fig. 2. 

With the graduation on the small disk set to the 
starting line on the large disk, the shaft is brought 
into correct position by leveling with a spirit level 
resting on the two lugs or brackets on the face of the 
small disk. In this same manner successive pins are 
brought into position by placing the graduation on 
the small disk to the various divisions on the 
plate and leveling in each case. 


outer 
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Fig. 3.—Feeding for Web Facing Is Accomplished by Triangular Blocks 


Which Actuate Feed Screws in a 
Wheel Feed Device 


Manner Similar to That 
View from left rear corner 
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Fig. 2.—A Gage for 
Setting Crankshafts 
Consists of Two 
Disks with Gradu- 
ations. This one 
gage permits the 
setting of all types 
and sizes of crank- 
shafts made by the 
company. View 
from right rear cor- 
ner of machine 


The turning member of the machine consists of 
a carriage with a cross adjustment, having bolted to 
it a circular housing, E Fig. 1. The cross adjust- 
ment is for the purpose of setting center of ring to 
center of crank throw. The housing carries in annular 
ways a ring on which are mounted the tool holder 
slides F. The ring has around its periphery, covered 
by the housing, a ring gear which is driven by a 
pinion with geared reduction from a jack shaft from G 
at the rear of the machine. The tool slides consist of 
two slab bars machined with dove-tail edges to provide 
adjustment for wear for the tool holders. These bars 
are bolted to the ring or rotating member, parallel to 
each other and sufficiently far apart to allow ample 
clearance for cranks of large size in setting up. 

Mounted on these bars are the tool holders proper, 
H. Each slide carries a holder with an extension arm 
reaching across to the other 


bar so that maximum 
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Fig. 4.—A Longitudinal Feed Is Also Provided 
in the Machine for Turning the Pin. 


left front of machine 


of a Star 


View from 
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rigidity is secured by boxed-in construction. 
holders are adjusted by screws paralleling the slides. 

By means of right or left hand bent nose tools the 
left or right hand web is faced. The feeding of the 
tools down the face of the web is accomplished by 
triangular feed blocks J, Fig. 3, one on the end of 


Tool 


each of the tool holder adjusting screws. The action 
of these feed blocks is somewhat similar to that of 
a star wheel feed, except that whereas the star wheel 
gives the entire feed for the revolution at one jump as 
it passes a pin, these triangular blocks give a slowly 
advancing feed. It is obtained by having the blocks 
ride against cams, mounted on the face of the circular 
housing, which turn the blocks and screws as the ring 
revolves. 

Two of these cams are provided one close to the 
operator’s position, K Fig 1, the other diametrically 
opposed. They are hinged at one end and are adjust- 
able as to pitch from the other end. This adjustment 
is made by cross slides, one at the front of the machine 
at the base of the ring housing, L Fig. 1, the other at 
the top of the ring. The latter is operated by a hand 
wheel, M Fig. 2, in convenient reach, with shaft to 
the top of the ring and a pair of bevel gears to actuate 
the adjustment screw. As the cams turn the tri- 


Machine Tool Meeting in Chicago 


The Chicago section of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers will hold a machine tool meeting 
at Chicago on March 11. An afternoon session will be 
held at the rooms of the Western Society of Engineers 
and an evening meeting at the City Club. At the after- 
noon session there will be three papers as follows: 
Trend of Machine Tool Design by J. R. Shea, assistant 
superintendent of development Western Electric Co.; 
What We Want in Machine Tools by Robert R. Keith, 
chief engineer motor trucks and buses International 
Harvester Co.; Die Cast versus Machined Parts by S. 
A. Hellings, vice-president Stewart Mfg. Corporation, 
Chicago. In the evening, there will be a dinner meet- 
ing, followed by a symposium on the finishing of plane 
surfaces, which will be divided into two sections, one 
dealing with large surfaces and discussing heavy mill- 
ing machines and planers, and the other on small sur- 
faces dealing with light milling machines and disk 
grinders. Heavy milling machines will be discussed 
by representaton from the Ingersoll Milling Machine 
Co., Rockford, and planers for large surfaces by For- 
rest E. Cardullo, chief engineer G. A. Gray Co., Cin- 
cinnati. Light milling machines will be discussed by 
W. W. Tangeman, Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., and 
disk grinders by F. E. Gardner, vice-president Gardner 
Machine Co., Beloit. 





Oil and Gas Power Week 


Three hundred million horsepower is being gen- 
erated in automobiles in this country today. Natural 
gas engines, blast furnace gas engines, producer gas 
engines, and many kinds of oil engines are daily gen- 
erating many millions of horsepower for all kinds of 
purposes. Three million horsepower was built into the 
Liberty engines in the war for aircraft alone. The 
total horsepower from oil and gas today dwarfs that 
from steam and water combined, reversing completely 
the condition of a quarter of a century ago. The 
opportunities for conservation of the oil and gas fuel, 
used in this enormous output, are very great, as only a 
1 per cent saving in fuel represents several million 
cubic feet of gas or gallons of oil. 

Thus declares Dr. W. F. Durand, president this year 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
which, with 14 other national technical organizations 
containing a total membership of 75,000, will devote the 
week of April 20-25 to meetings throughout the coun- 
try at which the leading problems of conservation of 
oil and gas for power purposes will be discussed. The 
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angular feed blocks and their screws, the tool holders 
travel toward the center of the ring, facing the web 
down to the pin diameter. 

For pin turning a different type of tool is placed 
in the holder, which is fed in by means of the screw 
until proper depth is obtained for the desired pin 
diameter, when the longitudinal feed mechanism is 
engaged which traverses the entire turning member. 
t is necessary to feed first toward one web, then toward 
the other, to clear both fillets. This operation is 
shown in Fig. 4. After turning, a polishing rig is set 
up and the pin polished. This device consists of a 
east holder block which carries a formed wood block. 
In this latter is packed a lining of emery cloth. 

The drive to the machine is rather extensive, con- 
sisting as it does of a number of jackshafts between 
the motor and the driving pinion. This latter is on 
a shaft which carries tight and loose pulleys, for stop- 
ping the machine without stopping the motor. The 
drive to the tight and loose pulleys is from a drum, 
placed in the machine foundations, to allow for travers- 
ing the turning member. The drive to the drum 
reaches it through other belted speed changes under 
the floor. Power for feed is also secured by belt from 
one of the jackshafts mounted in the foundation. 


participating organizations are the American Chem- 
ical Society, American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, American Petroleum Institute, So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers, American Society of 
Naval Engineers, American Society of Refrigerating 
Engireers, National Association of Stationary Engi- 
neers, American Institute of Chemical Engineers, So- 
ciety of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, Amer- 
ican Society of Marine Designers, National Safety 
Council, U. S. Bureau of Standards, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines and U. S. Geological Survey. 


Meetings of Mechanical Engineers 
Among meetings scheduled by local sections of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers may be 
mentioned the following: 


March 11.—Combuation Control Speaker, 
Benjamin, president Benjamin Engineering Co., 


Baltimore, 
H. P 
land. 

Birmingham, March 17.—Manufacture and Use of Malle- 
able Iron. Speaker, George L. Morehead, manager Ewart- 
Belmont Works, Link Belt Co., Indianapolis 

Schenectady, N. Y., March 6.—At Edison Club Hall at §% 
p. m. The Steam Turbine. Speaker, Oscar Junggren, con- 
sulting engineering turbine engineering department, General 
Electric Co. 


Hartford, March 17.—At Hartford Engineers Club at 8 
p. m, Industrial Mobilization. Speaker, Major Hobert 
Somers, Ordnance department, Washington. 


Plans for Cleveland Meeting of National 
Metal Trades Association 


The National Metal Trades Association, which will 
hold its twenty-seventh convention at Cleveland, as 
previously announced, will meet at the Hotel Cleveland 
on April 22. The meeting commands attention for two 
reasons. First, the place of the convention, which has 
been at Hotel Astor, New York, for a great many years, 
is changed. This is to make attendance possible for 
a larger number of members. Second, the convention 
proper is to be handled in a one-day session, closing 
with a banquet on the night of April 22. Other meet- 
ings, such as the meeting of the administrative council, 
the alumni and secretaries, will be held on days pre- 
ceding the convention. 


The National Supply and Machinery Distributors’ 
Association will hold its annual convention at the Am- 
bassador Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, April 27, 28 and 29. George A. Fern- 
ley, 505 Arch Street, Philadelphia, is secretary-treas- 
urer of the association. 
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Congress Adjourns with Hope of Tax Redue- 
tion at Next Session 

WASHINGTON, March 3.—Inauguration tomorrow of 
Calvin Coolidge to be President “in his own right” will 
be a comparatively simple ceremony and by reason of 
its lack of display will shatter tradition, but at the 
same time it indicates a quiet tone and stability of pur- 
pose on the part of the White House, which is gratify- 
ing to the business interests of the country. 

The end of the inaugural ceremonies will also mark 
the adjournment of Congress, another event that is 
looked upon with favor by the country at large. There 
will be a special session of the Senate, but only for the 
purpose of confirming Presidential appointments. The 
present session of Congress has done little one way or 
the other that has affected business as a whole. The 
principal matter of interest so far as business interests 
are concerned at the next session of Congress, when 
there apparently will be a working Republican major- 
ity back of the President, will relate to tax reduction. 
It is partly with this in view that President Coolidge 
is insisting upon his program of economy. Chairman 
Madden of the House Committee on Appropriations 
has already suggested that there be an automatic re- 
duction in taxes whenever the surplus in the Treasury 
exceeds $350,000,000. 


Waste in Industry 


Placing the money value of the industrial waste 
in the United States at $10,000,000,000 in 1922, the 
Division of Simplified Practice of the Department of 
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Commerce has compared this amount graphically with 
the taxes paid to the Federal, State and municipal 
governments, the sales of passenger automobiles, the 
sales of gasoline to run the automobiles and the amount 
expended for homes in the United States. This chart, 
in a slightly modified form, is reproduced herewith, 
showing that the sum of the four items above enumer- 
ated just about equals the estimated amount of the 
waste. 


D. L. Meekel, chief engineer Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, recently arrived at Hammond, 
Ind., for the purpose of hastening filling in and pre- 
liminary work in connection with the plant site of the 
company at Hammond. He also conferred with officers 
of the Indiana Harbor Belt and Pennsylvania lines 
concerning the expediting of laying spur tracks into 
the property. 


The Weil-McLain Co., Michigan City, Ind., is build- 
ing a foundry 120 x 210 ft. and also a steel constructed 
warehouse 100 x 240 ft. The company manufactures 
the Weil-McLain scientific combustion hot water and 
steam boilers. 
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New Type of Electric Brass Furnace Made 
Out of an Old 


Nearly a year ago the Michigan Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., Detroit, which was one of the first users of the 
Baily electric brass melting furnaces, decided to re- 
model one of its 105-kw. units, converting it into a 240- 
kw. unit of the radiant dome type, built by the Baily 
Furnace Co., Alliance, Ohio. This was accomplished 
by cutting the shell of the old furnace on a line with 
the top of the door and placing a self-supporting re- 
sistor unit of 300 kw. capacity on the furnace as shown 
in the illustration. To obtain the additional electrical 
capacity two of the former 105-kw. transformers were 
connected in parallel on the secondary side. [A de- 
scription of this furnace was published in THE IRON 
AGE, Nov. 29, 1923.] 

The resistor unit being self-supporting, the usual 
piers for trough support were eliminated and a new 
hearth, composed of grain magnesite and open-hearth 
slag was sintered into place. The elimination of piers 
allowed an increase for hearth capacity from 1500 to 
3200 lb. 

A comparison of the capacity and power consump- 
tion of the furnace before and after remodeling is given 
below in the table. The figures are based on 24-hr. 
operations on substantially the same analysis of metal, 
which was approximately 70 per cent copper, 5 per 
cent tin, 22 per cent lead and 3 per cent zinc. On ac- 
count of foundry conditions, the time for charging and 
pouring averaged 45 min. per heat but, had it been pos- 
sible to reduce this time, the capacity and economy of 
the new furnace, it is believed, would have been fur- 
ther increased. 

Capacity and Power Consumption of the Furnace 
Before and After Remodeling 
Furnace Before Furnace After 


Reconstruction Remodeling 
Electrical input, kw........ 105 240 
Avg. No. of heats per day.. 8.15 10 
Avg. weight of charge, lb... 1560 3066 
Avg. time per heat, min.... 176 144 
Capacity per hour, Ib....... 500 1328 
Kwhr. per ton while melting 447 308 


Kwhr. per ton including 
heating up over Sunday 503 330 

It is to be noted that the capacity per hour was in- 
creased 2.6 times the former capacity and that the 
power consumption was reduced 170 kw. per ton. Tak- 
ing into consideration the heating up over Sunday, the 
charges on the old type furnaces contained 54 per cent 
borings while on the remodeled furnace the charges 
contained 66 per cent borings. 


Coal Production Increased in January 


Figures compiled by the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents show that production of coal in- 
creased in January about six million tons over that 
mined in December, most of the gain being made in the 
bituminous fields. The January production is esti- 
mated at 58,917,000 tons, of which 51,357,000 was bitu- 
minous and 7,560,000 anthracite, the association’s esti- 
mates being based on United States Geological Survey 
statistics. During the first week of February bitu- 
minous production showed a decline of slightly less 
than 2 per cent, while: anthracite production gained 
about 10 per cent. 

The estimated consumption of coal in industry of 
42,145,000 tons for January represents an increase of 
almost two million tons over December figures. This 
does not include industrial heating. As the Christmas 
holidays somewhat curtailed production in industries 
the figures shown do not seem to signify any real busi- 
ness improvement for the month of January, as there 
was only one holiday in January, while December, in 
many sections, was responsible for three days’ cele- 
bration. 

At the January consumption rate of coal there was 
estimated to be on hand in industries on Feb. 1 a sup- 
ply sufficient for 34% days, as compared with a 36% 
days’ supply on hand at the beginning of the previous 
month. This is a lesser number of days’ supply than 
has been on hand in industries for a number of years. 








engineering materials. 


N iron-carbon alloy, which becomes intensely hard 

when quenched from a red heat, is commonly 
Carbon steels can be produced 
with a really remarkable range in physical properties; 
in fact, no other binary system is capable of variation 
in aS many or as useful ways. 
low cost and all around utility, one might question the 
need of any other type of steel were it not for the in- 
creasingly severe requirements placed upon modern 
These requirements point out 
at least three basic limitations of carbon steels accord- 


termed steel. 
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General Effects 
Alloy- in Order of 
ing Their Action 
Ele- with Increas- 
ment ing Amounts 
Mn (1) (2) (3) 
(4) 
Ni (3) Primarily 
(4) To small 
degree in 
commercial 
Ni steels 
Co (3) and (4) 
Cu (3) up to 1 
or 2% 
(6) above 2% 
Si ( (3) 


1.—The impossibility of obtaining moderately high 
tensile strength with reasonably high toughness 


Properties and Uses of Alloy Steels 


Compilation Covering Effects in Heat-Treated Condition. 


Their Manufacture and Relative Advantages 


the best heat treatment commercial carbon 


only be relied 
around 110,000 lb. per sq. in. and that with low tough 


upon to give 


an ultimate 


ness (impact value). 


2.—Even with 
impact values can be obtained at best 


ordinary strengths, 


culty and often not at all. 


*Auburndale, 


1) 
(4) 


very slight 





Mass 


c 
Specific Effects in 
Heat-Treated 
Condition 


0-1.5% 
Inc. toughness 
Dec. ductility 
Sorbitic pearlite 
2-7 % 
Brittle 
Martensitic 
Above 9% 
Austenitic 
Non-magnetic 
Tough hardness + 
High ductility 
Very difficult to roll and 
temp. range narrow 


In commercial range (up 
to 4%) 

1. Inc. T. S., E. L., tough- 
ness without materially 
lowering ductility 

2. Reduces factor of safety 
from 4:1 to 3:1 

T. S. up to 200,000 

Elong. 15% 


Forms only pearlitic steels, 
so offers no mechanical 
advantages over C steel 


effects 
but 


its 
steel, 


Nearest Ni in 
on structural 
also 

1. Gives 
(27% 

2. Inc. resistance to atm 
corrosion 

In amts. above 0.86% pro- 
motes segregation 


higher Elong 


(4) decomposes easily 
Si decomposes Fe C so 
graphitic tendency 

3. Up to 1% %—E. L. inc 
with ductility constant 


nor 


Above 2% ductility 
drops 
4. Inc. magnetic permea- 


bility 
5. Inc. grain size 
6. Dec. chem. corrosion 
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With their relatively 


steels can 


regularity in 
with great 


and Disadvantages 


BY R. H. ABORN* 


ing, 


only. 


After 


making 
large mass. 


There are some who believe that carbon steels could 
be sufficiently improved by refinements in manufactur- 
ing. Tests conducted by the Bureau of Standards on 
pure alloys of iron, carbon and manganese, (with no 
phosphorus and less than 0.01 per cent sulphur and 
silicon present) indicate that, as the ductility increases, 
the tensile strength invariably falls off. Furthermore, 
removal of inclusions primarily aids fatigue resistance 


With 
almost any tensile strength from 80,000 to 250,000 Ib 


suitable 


uniformity 


unlikely 


heat treatment 


they 


3.—Carbon steels suffer from mass effect in harden- 
throughout 


parts of 


The one other possibility of improving the proper- 
ties of steel is by alloying with new elements. 


steels have three outstanding advantages: 
strength of a, 


Alloy 


will give 


per sq. in. with satisfactory impact values. 


2—They are capable 
aiffi ‘ > 
much more ease and regularity 
3.—The mass effect in 
by a suitable selection 


D 
Composition 
and Uses 


Up to 2%—main- 


E 


Manufacture 


Ordinary meth- 


ly for (1) (2) ods 
(3) For high Mn 
10.5-12% = high steel-melt 
Mn steel Fe-Mn and add 


Mining and 
milling equip- 
ment, safes, 
frogs, switches, 
curved rails, 
helmets 


Structural steelsa— 
3-4% Ni, 
0.6% C 

Used where 
weight must 
be reduced 
without lower- 
ing strength 

Long-span 
bridges 

High-grade 
seamless tubes 


2-5% used in a May 


to refined low 
C steel in fur- 
nace or 


ladle 


By any steel 
process 

(Oxidation loss 
slight) 


be added at 


few high-speed any stage of 
tool steels heat 
In stellite 
(60% Co) 
In some perma- 
nent magnets 
0.2-0.3% used in By any process 
steels to give No slag loss 
increased May use monel 
corrosion metal to give 
resistance Ni-Cu steel 
0.8% will give 
steel practi- 
cally 3.5% 


Ni steel in 
mechanical 
properties 


0.2% in steels 
for (1) 

2% Si with 0.7% 
Mn, 0.5% C. for 
spring steel 

3% Si for trans- 
former and 
armature cores 

1% C, 14% Si 
for castings 
for chem. work 


On acid hearth 
referably 
Add Fe-Si just 
before tapping 





of composition 


F 
Relative 
Advantages 


1. Standard 
deoxidizer, 
desulphurizer 
(High Mn) 

Great resistance 
to abrasive 
wear where 
stress is not 
too great 


1. Varying, 
composition, 
heat tr. 

Gives wide range 
of properties 
suited to many 
structural 
requirements 


Seems to act as 
stabilizer for 
erratic elements 
such as Mo 

Permits magnets 
with 4% wt. of 
W steel mag- 
nets 


Compared to Ni 
steels: 

1. Greater duc- 
tility 


2. More resistant 
to corrosion 
3. Cheaper 


Standard deoxi- 
dizer in small 
amounts 

(Low C) Silicon 
steel has max. 
permeabllity, 
min. hysteresis, 
min. eddy cur- 
rent loss of 
any iron or 
steel 


of being heat 


and 


treated with 


hardening can be overcome 


treatment, 


G 
Relative 
Disadvantages 


lies to high 
Mn.) Low 
YY. P. + high 
ductility 
gives de- 
creased re- 
sistance to 
flow under 
stress 


(A 


Scale formed in 
rolling——very 
adherent— 
causes rough, 
seamy sur- 
face 


1. Except for 
magnet steels 
and as stabi- 
lizer pos- 
sesses no 
properties 
which 
cheaper ele- 
ments cannot 
give 


1. Segregation 
tendency 


Si-Mn spring 

steel bes 
rather low 
shock re- 


spring steels 
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Alloy- 


ing 


Ele- 
ment 


Al 


Cr 


w 


M« 


Vv 


B 


General! Effects 


in Order of 
Their Action 
with Increas- 
ing Amounts 


(1) (38) 

a! 2 ) up 
to 6% 

(1), (3), (5) 


All effects due 
largely to 


(5) 


q3) 

Has not a 
great effect 
on iron, 
but influ- 
ence due to 
relations 
with C giving 
extremely 


(5) 


stable 
carbide 

(3) (5) 

(1) (3) (5) 

(1) ¢2) (35) 
(4) 

Little known 
as to extent 
of (3 and 
(4) 

(1) (3) (4) 

Little known 
as to extent 
of (3) and 
(4) 

(1) (2) (3) 
(4) 

Little known 
as to extent 
of (3) and 
(4) 

(3) (4) 

Little known 


as to extent 


Similar 


I 


9 


Hpeenerannesoenerensreneaney 


Cc 
Specific Effects in 
Heat-Treated 
Condition 


Lessens harmful effect 
of occluded gases 
Tends to decompose 
Fe.C 

Above 0.4%, difficult to 
lap or butt weld 
5% Al steel has 
hysteresis loss 
Decreases high 
corrosion 


low 


temp 


Strong deoxidizer 
Decreases segregation 
Causes quicker freezing 
Gives no better me- 
chanical properties 
Gives great hardness 
Gives very deep quench, 
so efficient heat treat 
ing of large parts 
Resistance to chem 
action 
Increases 
tentivity 
Not 
dizer 


magnetic re- 
as strong deoxi- 
Si or Mn 


as 


to Cr but 

W increases resistance 
to tempering action of 
heat generated by cut- 
ting tools 

Gives extremely 
grain (porcellanic 
Not so deep quench 
Greater Mag. retentivity 


fine 


Very similar to W, 
1 part Mo = 2% 
Ww 

Excepting C, Mo is the 
most potent element in 
giving hardening quali- 
ties 

Tendency to volatilize 
from surface layers on 
heating and rolling 


but 
parts 


Deoxidizing agent 
Hardening agent (so 
intensive that V addi- 
tions must be limited to 
1%) 

Higher FE. L. 

Much higher 
range 


and ratio 
fatigue 


Stronger deoxidizer than 
Si 
When 
stronger 
than Mn 

As alloying element acts 
as intensifying agent 
(like V), increasing 
toughness 
Above 0.35% induces 
segregation 

Deoxidizing agent 

In ordinary steels U in- 
creases T. S. and tough- 
ness, but gives nothing 
that cheaper alloying 
elements do not give 
Over 0.5% gives marked 
segregation and inclu 


sions 
With 
in 


over 0.15% 
desulphurizer 


is 


9 
over 2% 


forging 


shatters 


Deoxidizer, but less than 
A] 

Desulphurizer 
added at 
amounts 


when 
end of heat in 
over 0.5% 

Marked segregation ten 


dency when over 0.35% 


Forms 
C-B 


low M. P 
eutectic at 
1150 deg c with 
0.1% B, 0.15-0.7% C 
gives very wide 
freezing zone 

Even small 
adversely 
properties 


F* 
about 


sO 


amts 
on 


act 
mech 


vevrnasaneneniny 
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D 


Composition 
and Uses 


Use 0.001-0.05% 
cor. in) . 

Other uses in 
steels are very 
slight 

5% Al steel for 
some elect. 
work 

20% Al steel for 


annealing 
boxes 
Principal use is 
as deoxidizer 
and cleanser- 
adding 
0.1-0.3% Ti 
0.5% C—Chisels, 
drills, files 
Min. 1.0% C 
Saws 
1.0-1.5% Cr, 
C—Ball and 
conical bear- 
ings, especially 
for crushing 
machinery 
3% Cr, 1% 
Cold rolls 
15% Cr, 1% C 
Magnet steels 
9-16% Cr, min. 
0.7% C—Stain- 
less steels 
1.5-2% W, 
amt, Cr 
pet valves 
gas engines 
1-2% W, min. 
1% C—High 
grade chisel 
steel 
5-6% W, 0.7% C 
Permanent 
magnets is 
chief use of W 
steel 
5% W, 0.7% C 
To small extent 
as liners for 
large guns to 
lessen high T. 
erosion 
Cr and W steels 
nearly always 
used where Mo 
steel, because 
of its proper- 
ties, might be 
used (because 
of disadvan- 
tages of latter) 
Greatest use in 
combination 
with Cr, V or Ni 


1% 


C— 


small 
Pop- 
in 


0.1% for (1) 
0.1-0.3% V excel- 
lent for castings 
Up to 1% V cut- 
ting tools 
Principal use in 


addition to other 


steels 


Little used as yet 


Used a very 
little in some 
tool steels, but 
of doubtful 
value 

Also to slight 
extent in dies 


Not used com 
mercially t« 
any extent 


Not employed 
commercially 
as yet 
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E 
Manufacture 


Added as shot 
Al to ladle or 
ingot mold 


Added to ladle as 
crushed Fe-Ti 


In O. H., elect. 
f’n’ce or cruci- 
ble use low C 
Fe-Cr because 
high C too 
insoluble 
Usually add to 
furnace just 
before tapping 
or to ladle 


Usually in cruci- 
ble pots 
(charged cold 
W on top) 

Melted 

Killed 

Poured 


Fe-Mo added to 
furnace at any 
stage 

Slight slag loss 


Added Fe-Va 
in electric fur- 
nace or ladle 
due to slagging 
losses 


as 


Added as Si-Zr 
alloy gives best 
recovery, but 
only 60% 


Add to stream 
from furnace 

Best recovery 
with low C, 
high U ferro- 
alloy, but only 
50% 

Added to stream 
from furnace 

\dd as Si mix 
metal contain 
ing (Ce, La, 
Nd, Ph, Sa) 
just before tan- 
ping or to ladle 

Adding thermit 
Fe-B just be- 
fore tapping 
recovers 90% 
of B 
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F 
Relative 
Advantages 


1. Standard 
degasifier 

2. Ranks with V 
as best agent 
for degasifying 
“wild” steels 


Used for (1) 
gives more 

fusible slag 

than Si or Al 


give 


Use of Cr. steel 
ball bearings 
obviates case 
hardening, as 
they are self- 
hardening 


Greatest value 
lies in its de- 
gree of com- 
bining 

1. Cutting hard- 
ness 

2. Reasonable 
toughness 

Gives excellent 
permanent 
magnet steel 


1. Does not seg- 
regate 

2. Better control 
of development 
of desired 
properties by 
heat treatment 

a. Requires less 
drastic quench 

b. Allows high 
draw T. with- 
out greatly 
reducing T. S. 


1. Forms fluid 
slag in deox- 
idizing, so 
cleaner, tougher 
metal 

2. Great ability 
to inhibit grain 
growth of 
Aust. at high T. 


1. Active deoxi- 
dizer 

2. Active desul- 
phurizer 

3. Intensifies 
toughness 


Active deoxidizer 


1. Desulphurizer 
and deoxidizer 


1. Long freezing 
range makes 
very plastic 
ingots for 
which some 
use may be 
found 


G 
Relative 


Disadvantages 


Graphitizing 


tendency on 
continued 
annealing 
when used in 
more than 
amount 
needed for 
degasification 


Expense as 


compared to 
Al or Si 


Not as efficient 


Increased 


nw 


w 


as W steels 
for perma- 
nent magnets 


T. S. 
gives in- 
creased 
brittleness, so 
used only in 
non-con- 
struction 
steels 


Relative high 
cost and 
scarcity 
Thus far 
tends to give 


erratic re- 
sults 
Volatiliza- 


tion tendency 
Difficult to 
avoid seams 
and brittle- 
ness 


Ranks with Al 


as best de- 
gasifying 
agent for 
wild steels 


Tendency to 


i. 


9 


cor 


2 


ww 


give 
Non-metallic 
inclusions 
Segregation 
Low and ir- 
regular 
recoveries 


High cost 
Excessive 
loss 
Tendency to 
form danger- 
ous inclusions, 
as its oxida- 
tion products 
are not re- 
leased by 
steel 

Induces 
segregation 
Great num- 
ber of inclu- 
sions formed 
cause hair 
cracks, so 
low fatigue 
test value 


Undesirable 


mech. proper- 
ties imparted 
by B 
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because, in general, alloy steels produce at high tem- 


perature a solid solution which is very stable and has 
but a small tendency to decompose on cooling. 


They possess in common with carbon steels dis- 
advantages of manufacturing troubles such as: 


Piping. 
Segregation. 


Oxides and gas inclusions 


Internal stresses. 
Surface defects. 


Low carbon steel may be comparatively free from 
these defects but, on increasing the carbon and more 
especially on adding alloying elements, piping becomes 
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Complex 


AGE 687 





crease with the complexity of the steel and therefore 
they should be and will be used only where the require- 
ments demand a steel with properties which a carbon 
steel cannot supply. 

Modern requirements, however, in certain fields such 
as automotive, ordnance, machine tools and in many 
other specialized uses, are such that alloy steels have 
come to be absolute necessities. 

In the course of graduate work in metallurgy at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the writer had 
oceasion to construct the accompanying table, after 
being unable to find anything of the kind available in 
technical literature, and believing that such a brief 


Steels 


Aim to combine advantages and eliminate disadvantages of separate elements. 


Chief 
Symbol Manufacture Characteristics Comparisons Uses 
Ni-Cr: = Same as for Ni and High (3.5% Ni) Similar to Ni steels but 1. Armor plate 
Ni (1.5-3.5%) Cr steels. May 1.5% Cr—Ni-Cr steels 1. Have higher E. L. with 2. Projectiles 
Cr (0.7-1.5%) add Ni at start. Are not surpassed by same ductility 3. Automotive parts 
Add Cr at finish any other steel in 2. Harder than Ni steels 4. Lower Ni-Cr steels 
1. Dynamic toughness 3. More susceptible to heat cheaper and satis. 
2. Resistance to fa- treatment for lighter sections 
tigue stresses which uire only 
high static proper- 
ties 
Cr-V: Add both at finish Combine Compared to Ni-Cr steels 1. Ranks with Ni-Cr 
1.5 Cr of heat 1. Intense hardness 1. Have greater red. of area and Ni-Cr-V as 
0.2 V and depth of quench- for given E. L. so can be most useful of com- 
ing effect due to Cr easier machined plex construction 
2. Increased ductility 2. V is deoxidizer while Ni steels 
and increased resist- is not, so easier to get 2. Chief use in auto- 
ance to fatigue stres- clean steel mobiles 
ses due to V 3. Ni prone to give adherent 3. Excellent for leaf 
scale and seams which are orae 
largely avoided in V steels 4. Excellent for forg- 
ings and shafts 
5. Thin protective deck 
late 
6. Freimets 
Cr-Mo and Easily made in Has advantages of Compared to Cr-V steels Largely developed dur- 
Cr-Ni-Mo: O. H. May charge Cr-V over Cr-Ni 1. As high or higher E. L. ing war for 
Min. 1.0% Mo. Mo early. Charge Difficulties z 2. Higher red. of area 1. Light armor plate 
Cr just before 1. Mo volatilization 3. Higher shock resistance 2. High-grade forgings 
tapping loss giving non-uni- 4. Quenching and tempering 


High-speed tool 


In crucible or Elect. 


form comp’n 
2. Forging temp. range 
is small 


Theory of properties 


steels. Usual Fce. similar to Above 1200 deg. C. 
composition W steel double carbide of Cr 
in U. S.: Cast — Coarse and and W forms 
16-20% W, crystalline Very stable on cooling 
2-6% Cr, Heat Treated—Por- and even on heat- 
0.7% C. cellanic ing as high as 600 
Sometimes Quench from above deg. C. 
1% V 1200 deg C. Theoretically, Mo 
Tempered if desir- should be better than 
able W, but gives erratic 


ranges particularly large 


Compared with other cutting Al! types of cutting 
tools tools for high-speed 

Can cut continuously at speeds machining 

3-5 times as fast as prac- 

ticable with other tools, 

and when the tool is red- 

hot 


results. 


Co now be- 


ing tried as stabi- 


lizer for Mo. 


perc svennnnnnensenanearenenyresen 


Key to Column B 
(1) Deoxidizer: Giving cleaner, sounder steel, but also in- 
creases pipe 
(2) Desulphurizer: Eliminating red-shortness. Reduces segre- 
gation 
(3) Goes into Sol. Sol’n in Fe, thereby 
(a) Stiffening iron lattice 
(b) Decreases cementite segregation 
- ees structure 
(4) Forms carbide: Thereby giving hardening + embrit- 
tling effect 
(5) Forms carbide or double carbides: 
(1) More stable than Fe ,C 
(2) Intensifies hardening and embrittling effect 
(6) Forms separate constituent 





(In Order of Influence) (In Order of Stability) 


Deoxidizers Desulphurizers Carbides 
. Mn At Decompose FesC 
Zr Ce Ni 
Ti Co 
Si Fe 
Ce _ lous form double 
M Ww carbides among 
Cr Vv themselves 
Mo 


more and more prominent, and the other defects in- 
crease to a greater degree as well. This results in 
greater manufacturing losses such as: 
1.—Increased pipe discard 
2.—Rejection for variation in 
(a) Composition 
(b) Properties 
(c) Surface conditions 
In addition alloy steels are more difficult to forge 
or stamp. 
Thus, the difficulties and cost of manufacturing tn- 
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outline might help technical men and students to clarify 
and classify their knowledge of alloy steels—a field 
which is rapidly becoming complex in itself. 

The abbreviations used may need slight explana- 
tion. The numbers in parenthesis in column B are ex- 
plained in the section called “key to column B.” Thus, 
on adding manganese the first effect is (1). With in- 
creasing amounts the effects (2), (3), and (4) function 
in order, with of course much overlapping. Some of 
the abbreviations are: 


Inc. = Increases Red. = Reduction 
Dec. = Decreases F’n'ce = Furnace 
T. 8S. = Tensile strength Aust. = Austenite 
E. L. = Elastic limit Mag. = Magnetic 


Mech. = Mechanical 
Chem. = Chemical 

Elect. = Electric 

Sol. Sol'n. = Solid solution 


Y. P. = Yield point 
Tr. = Treatment 

O. H. = Open-hearth 
T. = Temperature 


Some of the sources on which the compilation is 
based include the following: 

1. Private notes on lectures of Dr. George B. Waterhouse 
Mass. Inst. of Technology. 

2. Hoyt'’s “Metallography,” volume II. 

3. Aitchison’s “Engineering Steels.” 

4. Hibbard’s “Manufacture and Uses of Alloy Steels” 
(Bull. 100, Bur. of Mines). 

5. Gillett and Mack: “Experimental Production of Alloy 
Steels,” Bull 199, Bureau of Mines. 

6. Gillett and Mack: Trans. Amer. Electrochemical Society, 
1923 
7. Saklatwalia 
1923 


Trans. Amer. Electrochemical Society, 


8. Burgess: “Notes on Steel for Engineering Structures,” 
A.8.C.E.. March, 1923 
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Bronze Bust of W. P. Snyder Installed at 
McKinley Birthplace Memorial 


A bronze bust of the late William Penn Snyder has 
been installed in the McKinley Birthplace Memorial at 
Niles, Ohio. Mr. Snyder was born 
Sept. 11, 1861, in Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
At an early age, he went to Pitts- 
burgh and took as his first employ- 
ment the position of office boy with 
Schoenberger & Co., one of the pio- 
neer iron manufacturing firms of 
that city. 

After several years, in 1880, Mr. 
Snyder formed a partnership with 
John G. A. Leishman, who had also 
been employed in the Schoenberger 
plant. They carried on a successful 
iron brokerage business. In 1888, 
when Mr. Leishman was offered an 
interest in the Carnegie Steel Works, 
Mr. Snyder purchased his holdings in 
their partnership and carried on the 
business under the name of W. P. 
Snyder & Co., which firm is still ac- 
tive in the iron brokerage business. 

In the early nineties, Mr. Snyder’s 
ability and personality impressed 
Henry W. Oliver, and they joined 
forces in the development of Lake 
Superior iron ores, and in the pro- 
duction of coal and coke, as well as 
in Western copper mines. Mr. Sny- 
der was a pioneer in the smelting of 
Mesabi iron ores, and showed more 
courage than others in using 100 per 
cent Mesabi ore in a blast furnace, 
when many thought it impossible due 
to its fineness of structure. 

In the production of coking coal, 
‘next to the H. C. Frick Coke Co., for 
many years the largest output was 
accredited to the Oliver & Snyder 
Steel Co., the annual production ex- 
ceeding 1,000,000 tons. 

In 1894, Mr. Snyder was vice-president of the Mc- 
Clure Coke Co., which position he held until the 
McClure Coke Co. was absorbed by the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co. 

He was president of the Clairton Steel Co. during 
its construction and until it was taken over by the 
United States, Steel Corporation in 1906. 

Although Mr. Snyder was closely associated with 
many large enterprises, he perhaps obtained the 
greatest satisfaction from working out and developing 
the Shenango Furnace Co., to which, after Mr. Oliver’s 
death in 1904, he turned practically all his efforts. 
Having acquired extensive ore properties in the Lake 
Superior region, coal mines, coke works and blast fur- 
naces in western Pennsylvania, he built a fleet of ves- 
sels on the Great Lakes to transport his ore from the 
Northwest to his furnaces in western Pennsylvania. 
He died in Pittsburgh Feb. 3, 1921. 


Increased Activity of Ohio Foundries in 
January 


The Ohio State Foundrymen’s Association, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, reports a very satisfactory increase shown 
in foundry operations for the month of January over 
the month of December. January indicates a figure of 
70.7 per cent of normal or capacity; December was at 
63 per cent and January, one year ago, at 74 per cent. 

The foundries reporting had a melting capacity of 
23,358 tons. There was, however, actually produced 
against this possible production 16,516 tons. 

Stocks on hand have increased considerably, Jan- 
uary standing at 94 per cent, while December indicated 
76 per cent. January, one year ago, indicated 85.2 per 
cent. Stocks on hand comprise the total of all of the 
various grades of pig iron, all of the grades of non- 
ferrous virgin materials, all grades of scrap, both fer- 
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rous and non-ferrous. These total 22,077 tons, which 
is a ratio of 94 per cent of the normal melt figure, 
23.358 tons. ; 
Stocks received have, also, increased, January 
standing at 72 per cent. December stood at 57 per 
cent and January, ene year ago, also at 57 per cent. 





Fabricated Plate Work in January 


January bookings of fabricated steel plate work 
amounted to 30 per cent of capacity, based on reports 
received by the Department of Commerce from 30 
firms. The total, 26,575 tons, is slightly above the 
average last year of 25,475 tons, but it shows a reduc- 
tion of 45 per cent from the bookings of December. 
Following is a table giving the figures for 1924 revised 
as to the last five months from the table appearing on 
page 614 of THE IRON AGE of Feb. 26. 


Fabricated Steel Plate Bookings (Tons) 
Oil 





Stor- Blast 
age Re- Tank Gas Fur- Stacks, 
Total Tanks finery Cars Holders naces Ete. 
Jan . 19,675 4.012 729 99 17,934 632 . 6,269 
Feb .. 15,498 2,393 895 134 4,700 505 6,871 
March.. 21,057 4,757 1,590 425 3,917 334 10,034 
April 19,099 6,342 999 366 1,630 710 9,052 
May 24,872 5,137 1,322 336 6,448 693 10,936 
June 28,511 15,816 879 52 2,606 640 8,518 
July 21,248 11,360 850 93 657 461 7,827 
Aug . 80,641 15,927 1,031 322 1,996 363 11,002 
Sept 19,402 10,286 627 284 1,100 520 6,585 
Oct 23,237 7,868 1,352 530 1,660 1,929 9,898 
Nov 33,607 13,098 241 8,987 1,876 103 9,302 
Dec. .. 48,850 26,449 757 1,345 9,223 2,508 8,568 
1924 
Total.305,697 123,445 11,272 12,973 43,747 9,398 104,862 
1925 
Jan -- 26,575 4,349 1,165 1,250 6,529 4,362 8,920 


Earnings of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
in 1924 


Like other independent steel producing interests in 
the Youngstown district, the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. report for 1924 is disappointing as compared with 
1923. Gross sales declined to $120,859,197 from $187,- 
979,700, the preceding year, reflecting the general trade 
slump as well as the drop in the demand for tubular 
products, of which the company is the largest inde- 
pendent maker in the country. 

Net earnings, after taxes, interest and depreciation, 
were $7,598,075, equivalent after preferred dividends to 
$6.68 per share on 987,606 shares of common stock. 
This compares with net in 1923 of $15,673,750, after all 
charges, or $14.94 per share on common stock. Last 
year the company paid $4.50 a share in dividends on 
common stock, leaving $2,156,971 for surplus, and bring- 
ing the surplus item to $25,417,934. 

Despite reduced earnings there was no decline in the 
depletion and depreciation charges last year, which 
amounted to $8,715.638, compared with $8,464,099 in 
1923. The continued size of these charges indicates 
how the company is able to conduct broad expansion 
programs without special financing, the money so 
charged being available in large part for new construc- 
tion. 

The 1924 balance sheet shows current assets are 
$76,822,843, compared with current liabilities of $13,- 
855,284. Last year the company made extensions cost- 
ing upwards of ten millions, without any particular 
financing, and at the same time reduced its funded 
debt. Total bonds outstanding at the end of 1924 were 
$69,331,000, as compared with $71,246,000 at the close 
of 1923. The company was in strong cash position at 
the close of the year, having $7,135,000 of cash and 
United States securities, and in addition accounts re- 
ceivable totaling 20 millions. Gross assets are con- 
servatively valued at $259,607,822; reserves aggregate 
$60,875,7 17. The value of plants, buildings and equip- 
ment is given as $128,717,000. 









Magnetic and Physical Hardness 


Variations in Alloy Steels Caused by Different Quenching 


Media—Possible Solution of an Unsolved 
Problem 


BY DR. JOHN A. MATHEWS 


H vensrae described some of the unique physical 
characteristics of a group of alloys which are of 
great interest to the chemical, mining and engi- 
neering professions because of their properties, I should 
like to discuss austenite itself, rather than austenitic 
steels for the few minutes remaining. The latest 
authoritative definition of austenite is perhaps that of 
Jeffries and Archer": 

A solid solution of carbon in gamma iron. The 
iron atoms have face-centered cubic arrangement. 
The carbon is atomically dispersed. The carbon atoms 
may be substituted for some of the iron atoms in the 
face-centered lattice, or more probably occupy positions 
between the iron atoms. Austenite is relatively soft 
and ductile. 

This definition differs from the older ones in that 
it adds the evidence of the X-ray. Most text-books of 
metallography tell the student how he may prepare 
steel to show the “austenitic structure.” He is told to 
select a very high carbon sample, preferably high in 
manganese also, to heat it to 2000 deg. F. and quench 
drastically in iced-brine. After polishing and etching, 
he sees not austenite but a mixture of austenite and 
martensite. From this experiment he gains a very 
strong and lasting impression that austenite is a very 
rare thing, and so it is in visible form. 

A little later he may see a specimen of fully hard- 
ened high-speed steel. He sees distinct polygonal 
grains interspersed with carbides and is probably told 
that the grains or crystals are austenite. To be sure, 
the resemblance to the earlier specimen is not very 
striking, yet this particular structure is generally re- 
ferred to as “austenitic.” However, if we accept the 
evidence of the magnetic test, we cannot conclude that 
this material is free from alpha iron. In fact, it shows 


- t “The Science of Metals,” page 443, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York, 1924. 


a very strong magnetization considering that it is only 
about 75 per cent iron to begin with. 

We are all familiar with the iron-carbon diagram 
and recall the areas marked “Austenite.” I fear it is 
sometimes overlooked that this is an “equilibrium” 
diagram. We like to think that quenching from a cer- 
tain temperature produces martensite, and tempering 
martensite produces troostite and we have a mental 
picture of these changes proceeding in a perfectly or- 
derly and circumspect way. Recent work with the 
X-ray and the high-power microscope shows that these 
changes are not as orderly and complete as most hard- 
eners or steel treaters believe. Dr. Styri, F. F. Lucas 
and others have shown free ferrite, martensite and aus- 
tenite existing in a hyper-eutectoid steel, with possibly 
a little troostite included for good measure, yet accord- 
ing to most of the instruction we have had that is im- 
possible! 

Three Assumptions 


I wish now to present the results of certain obser- 
vations and experiments and in what follows I shall 
proceed upon three assumptions: 


First.—That in all normally hardened medium or 
high-carbon steels, and the usual engineering alloy 
steels, gamma iron, or austenite, is always present with 
the martensite. 

I think all of those who have studied the volume 
changes which hardened steels undergo by tempering 
will readily agree with this assumption. The work of 
Howard Scott, M. A. Grossmann,” Heindlhofer and 
Wright and others strongly point to the reasonableness 
of this view. 

Second.——That in a wide variety of alloy steels, 
notably those capable of hardening readily in oll, there 
is more austenite retained after the oil quench than 
after the water quench, in normal hardening. This 
assumption will not be readily accepted; it is 
contrary to general opinion and belief. In metal- 
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‘NHE annual Henry M. Howe Memorial lecture delivered by Dr. John A. Mathews 
at the annual winter meeting of the American Institute of Mining.and Metallurgical 


Engineers on Feb. 16, entitled “Austenite and Austenitic Steels,” was divided into two 
parts. The first part, which dealt with austenitic steels, was a presentation of a cross 
section of the field in which are found those steels of maximum general resistance to 
corrosion, maximum physical properties at actual high temperatures and maximum 
resistance to scaling at elevated temperatures. Four types of steele were discussed; 
first, the high nickel steels containing 25 per cent and higher; second, the high 
chromium steels; third, the high chromium-nickel steels in which chromium is usually 
higher than the nickel and, fourth, the high chromium-nickel steels in which nickel is 
usually higher than the chromium and to which a substantial amount of silicon has 
been added. Paying a high tribute to F. F. Lucas for his work in high power metal- 
lography, the lecturer threw on the screen a few slides of photomicrographs specially 
prepared for the occasion by Mr. Lucas. 

In the second part of the lecture, an abstract of which is here presented, the lec- 
turer gives the results of some recent research work undertaken to answer a question 
raised by himself some ten years ago. 

In introducing the lecturer, Dr. Mathews paid a worthy tribute to Dr. Howe, 
describing himself as a humble disciple at the feet of a master. He also testified to 
his good fortune to have sat at the feet of another great teacher, Sir William Roberts- 
Austen. Having been a student under both of these leaders he said that “on looking 
back 25 years, I realize that it was an inspiration and not information which I received 
from my contacts with them; not so much from routine lectures as from personal ob- 
servation of the men and their methods, their personalities.” 
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lurgical literature there are many references and al- 
lusions to retained austenite but little attempt has 
been made, so far as I am aware, to estimate the 
amount so retained or its effect upon hardened steel, 
nor have the conditions which promote or retard 
retention of gamma iron been extensively investigated 

Third That austenite is a cause of increased per- 


manence or retentivity in commercial permanent 
magnet steels and in many other alloy steels not used 
for magnets An illustration which prompts my third 
assumption is the nature of the newly discovered 


2 


cobalt magnet steels These contain from 15 to oo 
per cent of cobalt, added to from 5 to 10 per cent ol 


the ordinary constituents of permanent magnet steel 

tungsten, molybdenum, chromium and manganese. 
Such steels have strong austenitic characteristics and 
upon over-heating for hardening may become almost 
totally non-magnetic One test showed only 160 
gausses of retained magnetism after quenching from 
2000 deg. Fahr. and 375 when quenched from 1900 deg 
Fahr. instead of the customary 9,000 to 11,000 of good 
magnet steel A specimen immersed in liquid air had 
its residual magnetism increased nine times due to 
transformation of austenite into martensite It should 


be recalled that the cobalt steels excel only in high 
coercive force (Hc) and not in superior maximum or 
residual magnetisn 


Earlier Discoveries 


In 1914" I published the results of certain experi- 
ments made under my direction at the Halcomb Steel 
Co. The principal announcement was the discovery 
made a few years earlier that a large class of alloy 
steels shows greater magnetic hardness when quenched 
in oil than when quenched in water. The general be- 
lief at that time was that the harder one could get a 
given steel the lower would be its induction and the 
higher its permanence. This is not the case with such 
engineering alloys as chrome-nickel, silico-manganese, 
3.50 per cent nickel, chrome-silico-manganese and plain 
chromium steels. These steels, quenched in oil, show 
a much lower Brinell or Shore hardness than if 
quenched in water and yet are magnetically harder; i.e., 
more resistant to magnetizing and more permanent 
after magnetizing. 

I made no attempt to explain this but invited an 
explanation from anyone who could give it. In 12 
years I have had none and, as the problem is still 
awaiting solution, I have attempted to answer my own 
inquiry. One method of attack was suggested by the 
work of Mr. M. A. Grossmann”. In 1921 the writer 
called attention to the shock brittleness exhibited by 
many alloys after quenching and drawing to about 600 
deg. Fahr. This applies to chrome-nickel, chrome- 
molybdenum and probably other high tensile engineer- 
ing steels. In the Izod test they frequently show less 
resistance to shock after tempering at 600 deg. Fahr. 
than after no tempering at all. 

Mr.Grossmann sought an explanation of this phenom- 
enon by the method of observing the volume changes, 
or rather length changes, induced in these steels as 
various drawing temperatures and discovered that the 
point of greatest shock brittleness seems to coincide 
with the drawing temperature which produces a quite 
sudden expansion in the steels, believed to be due to 
the tempering of austenite. It was decided to apply 
this method along with magnetic tests to chromium 
steels known to be magnetically hardest after oil hard- 
ening. Two steels were chosen as follows: 


M-31 M-62 
Per Cent Per Cent 
CORO 6 bidcae vaewer 0.84 0.91 
Oe ere ee 0.20 0.25 
Manganese ......... 0.47 0.34 
eee 2.96 2.16 


Test specimens % in. round were prepared and 
hardened at 1500 deg. Fahr. in water and 1525 deg. 
Fahr. in oil, and the temper was drawn at 100-degree 
intervals from 200 to 700 deg. Fahr., holding at tem- 
perature one-half hour. Later the volume changes 
were repeated hardening both steels in both oil and 
water from 1525 deg. Fahr. 

Charts [in original text] show both the results of 





% “Brittle Ranges in Alloy Steels,” THe IRON Acp, July 17, 
1924. 

273. A. Mathews, “The Magnetic Habits of Alloy Steels,” 
Proc. A. S. T. M., Vol. XTV, 1914. 
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length changes and corresponding magnetic properties. 
The shrinkage which first takes place is due to temper- 
ing of martensite and the formation and precipitation 
of carbides. The expansion which begins at 400 deg. 
Fahr. is due to the austenite-martensite transforma- 
tion. The shrinkage in both cases is greatest in the 
water-hardened steel and the expansion is greatest in 
the oil-hardened steel, seemingly indicating varying 
proportions of martensite and austenite present. The 
magnetic properties closely follow the volume changes 
and in several places on the diagrams the greater 
change of slope in the oil-hardened steel as compared 
with the water-hardened strikingly follows the length 
changes and in my opinion strongly supports the view 
that more austenite is present after oil quenching. 


Hardened Steel Lighter 


It is known that hardened steel is lighter than an- 
nealed steel; in fact, martensite is the lightest, that is, 
the most voluminous condition of steel. A hardening 
which produces the lowest specific gravity (greatest 
volume) may be considered as the most complete mar- 
tensitization possible for that steel. A hardened steel 
of greater specific gravity (smaller volume) must indi- 
cate retained austenite or that the hardening has gone 
beyond the martensite stage toward troostite or 
pearlite. 

In order to check up on this point, specific gravity 
determinations were made not only on the two chro- 
mium steels referred to above, but also on a low chrome- 
tungsten steel, a chrome-nickel steel and a 5 per cent 
tungsten steel, and in every instance the water harden- 
ing produced the lower specific gravity indicating more 
martensite. The results are as follows: 


Oil Quenched Water Quenched 


ee 7.8548 7.8416 
J 3 eee er 7.7996 7.7861 
EE n'a. So. aoe. elem 6% 7.8371 7.8302 
5 per cent tungsten... 8.1292 8.1015 
Chrome-molybdenum 7.8255 7.8177 
Chrome-tungsten ...... 7.8755 7.8580 


These differences suggest retained austenite in 
greater amount in the oil hardened steels but I believe 
there is some austenite or gamma iron in both cases as 
the expansion on tempering above 400 deg. Fahr. would 
indicate. It should not be assumed, however, that this 
is a fixed temperature for all steel; e.g., the austenite- 
martensite transformation begins at about 1000 deg. 
Fahr. in hardened high-speed steel. [The author at 
this point discusses briefly the work of Tokujiro Mat- 
sushita as revealed in an article “On the Magnetic 
Hardness of Quenched Steel,” published in Science Re- 
ports, Sundai, Japan, vol. xi No. 6, 1922. 


Magnetic Hardness and Change in Size 


Another peculiarity of the magnetic hardness of a 
given steel is that it appears to increase with increase 
of size, within certain limits. This again is opposed to 
the idea that the harder one can make a given steel, 
and the more drastically one can cool it, the less per- 
meable and more permanent it will become. We first 
noticed this many years ago but have recently repeated 
the experiment with a different steel, a different form 
of testing apparatus and a different observer. The 
results fully confirm those published in 1914 and the 
details of the experiment are shown in Table VI below: 


Table VI—Effect of Size on Magnetic Properties 

r—1525° il—.. —1525° F. W 
Diameter, inches. %% P “— es | “ ee 
B max. (H=300).. 15,400 15,400 13,64 16,600 16,600 15,506 
B res arene ‘sreeee 9,650 9,380 8,780 10,600 10,400 10,300 
MUUEEG 0 d'sc bee cx at 60.3 62.2 66.0 55.2 58.1 58.8 
SR 160 151 133 192 179 175 
As the size increases, maximum and residual induc- 
tions decrease and the coercive force increases for both 
oil and water hardening; yet the effect of larger size 
in both cases must be to retard the rate of cooling. The 
steel used was carbon 0.81, chromium 2.91 per cent and 
= three sizes were turned down from a single %-in. 

par. 

Having arrived at conclusions so contrary to gen- 
eral belief as the results of the experiments just de- 
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(Concluded on page 735) 
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F oundry Maintenance and Flask Storage 


Importance of Attention to Details, Which Results in Low 


Labor Turnover and Increased Output—Safety 


Served and Savings Secured 


YSTEMATIC upkeep of foundry buildings and 
equipment brings direct returns to the foundry in 
lengthening life of equipment, in greater produc- 

tivity and in effect on the workmen. Larger plants 
usually have a maintenance department directed by a 
millwright and made up somewhat as follows: 

(1) Machinists for maintaining and repairing mold- 

ing mach‘nes and machine equipment. 

(2) Carpenters for general alterations and repairs 

to building; for repairs to flasks. 

(3) Electricians for upkeep of lighting systems, 

motors and wiring. 

(4) Laborers for general maintenance, “policing” 

foundry and yard. 

Thirteen of the 54 foundries visited had no main- 


2—To recommend extensive repairs to keep the 
building in condition. 
To clean windows in walls and monitors 
» whitewash walls as needed 


{ 
5 » maintain the lighting system 


™ 
T 
Each foreman was charged with maintenance of 
equipment in his department. Operating as a check 
on maintenance was a council of workmen elected from 
the several departments. Suggestions and complaints 
designed to better working conditions were submitted 
to the management by this council. Individual work- 
men were encouraged to submit suggestions. 
Conditions within this old, wooden building showed 
the results of keen cooperation between management 
and men. Light in the plant was excellent at all times. 
Air in the mill room was practically free of dust. On 





Showing Storage of Metal Flasks in the Open, Similar Sizes and Types Together, Thus Facilitating 
Ready Access to the Flask Required and Holding to a Minimum the Space Needed for Storage 
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tenance policy. A number of others had an unsyste- 
matic arrangement functioning when conditions de- 
manded. These groups bear out the foundry manager 


who said: 

“Some foundrymen never think of looking over their 
equipment occasionally to see whether a little grease 
or oil is needed or a part is wearing away.” 

Observations on foundry maintenance practice are 
given below. 

Building Maintenance.—A foundry housed in an old, 
wooden structure and employing 70 molders was an 
outstanding example of the results of continuous up- 
keep. The duties of the maintenance department at 
this plant were ordinarily performed by one man, as 


follows: 
1—Periodically to inspect the building and make 
needed repairs, such as: 


(a) Repair roof leaks 
(b) Replace missing panes of glass 





This is the fifth of a series of ten descriptive studies of 
management practices in the foundry, made by the Policy 
holders’ Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., New York, to be of practical assistance to its group 
policyholders in the foundry industry. Fifty-four foundries 
located in various parts of the United States were visited and 
careful observations made of plant, organization and man- 
agement practices. From these observations there have been 
assembled examples of methods actually in use which have 
resulted in better operations, improved working conditions 
and reduced costs. Previous articles have appeared at page 
1334, Nov. 20, 1924; page 1552, Dec. 11, 1924; page 193, Jan 
15, 1925, and page 551, Feb. 19, 1925. 
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entering the plant one was struck with the cheerful 
surroundings, a contrast with first impressions in many 
other plants. The effects of such surroundings were 
reflected as follows: 


1—A low personnel turnover (two molders in 
the last year) 

2—A waiting list of applicants for employment 

3—Increased output per man, compared with 
periods previous to the operation of the council and 
the maintenance policy. Output considerably ex 
ceeded production on like work in competing plants 


Cleaning the Foundry Floor.—A large continuous 
foundry employed a labor gang to keep the foundry 
floor clean. Space in this plant was valued and aisles 
had to be kept open. All superfluous sand, metal spilled 
in pouring, flasks scattered about the plant, and other 
material not needed in production were gathered up 
by the cleaning gang. This management had the fol- 
lowing items to balance the cost of the labor gang: 


1—Unimpeded production. 

2——Savings in value of scrap collected from floor 

3—-Safer operation resulting from removal of 
obstructions. 


Maintenance of Equipment 


Maintenance of Machines.—A molding machine ex- 
pert had been developed in a production foundry em- 
ploying 120 men. He gave his time entirely to the up- 
keep of molding machines. Spare equipment was on 
hand to allow continuous operation and, at the same 
time, provide for complete overhauling of machines 
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after a set period of operation. Each part was exam- 
ined.and_ replaced in good working order. A supply of 
spare: parts was kept in stock to take care of part 
breakage. 

Maintenance was designed to facilitate production 
by keeping equipment in operating order. Men paid 
on piece rate basis are dependent for output on ma- 
chines and equipment, and through machine main- 
tenance in this foundry they were assisted materially 
in maintaining their production quotas. 


Conveying Equipment.—Trucks, cranes and over- 
head trolleys should necessarily be kept in repair to 
insure effective and safe operation of the plant. Peri- 
odic inspection, incident to maintenance, helps elimi- 
nate costly breakdowns. 

Broken or faulty conveying equipment was oper- 
ated in several plants observed. In one instance an 
industrial railway used for transporting molten metal, 
cores, patterns and other materials was being operated 
daily with a broken rail at the most traveled section. 
Every ladle of molten metal going over this section 
had to be jacked or lifted over the break. Some day 
the truck tender will forget the break and the damage 
resulting will necessitate the insertion of a new rail. 
Meanwhile, because production delays due to this break 
are not visible to the management, the needed repair 
is put off from day to day. When the inevitable acci- 
dent occurs, with its resulting loss of life or serious in- 
jury from a white-hot flood of molten metal, executive 
attention will focus on the broken rail, but then it will 
be too late. 

Cleaning Room.—Most plants operating tumbling 
mills;install a system to exhaust dust. When first 
operated this equipment keeps dust well within the sys- 
tem. However, wear and tear cause opening of pipe 
joints and distribution of dust about the cleaning room. 
One plant eliminated this difficulty by periodic main- 
tenance of the exhaust system. 

Maintenance effort in another plant was reduced 
by installing roller bearings on the mills and incasing 
the bearings in dust proof cases. This eliminated ex- 
cessive wear at the point where most of the difficulty 
occurred, that is, where worn bearings resulted in low- 
ering the shaft and loosening the exhaust pipe joints. 


Pattern Upkeep.—Inspection of patterns before and 
after issue to production departments brings to light 
repairs which, when made, increase the useful life of 
the pattern. 


Flask Repair.—Flasks in damaged condition result 
in “runouts,” with loss of castings. Maintenance of 
flask equipment eliminates these losses and saves many 
flasks partly destroyed by molten metal. 


Flask Storage 


The flask storage problem is important in the job- 
bing plant. Plants using snap flasks extensively have 
relatively no difficulty in caring properly for flask 
equipment. 

Five plants using a large variety of flasks had stor- 
age systems which gave complete flask information. 
One of these systems is described below. 


Storage System 


Objects of System.—By storing flasks in this plant 
the following results were achieved: 


1—Facilitation of production, by enabling ready 
determination of flasks on hand suited for a given 
job. 
2—Giving ready access to any one flask. 
-Avoiding unnecessary duplication of flask 
equipment. 
4—Holding to a minimum flask storage space 


requirement. 


A physical inventory of flask equipment was taken. 
The sizes and types were recorded. Flasks were num- 
bered by size, that is, like sizes had like numbers. 

Storage Yard.—The storage yard was laid out in 
rows. Each row was numbered. Flasks were grouped 
as nearly as possible by size and each such group was 
placed in one row. The illustrations show flasks ar- 
ranged according to this system. 


Storage Records.—Storage record cards were used 
to account for flasks in storage. Cards were filed by 
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type of flask, and by size within a given type. The 
following facts were recorded: 

1—Size and type of flask. 

2—Total number of this size and type. 

3—Number of row in which flask was stored. 

4—Number applied to flask. 

5—Record of the movements of flask from stor- 

age to the foundry and back to storage. 

On receipt of a job, the production department of 
the foundry would consult the flask storage record to 
determine what suitable flasks would be available at 
the time the job would be ready for the foundry. An 
order was then issued to the carriers to place the flasks 
in the foundry in time for the work to begin. 

Storage in Another Plant.—Another plant visited 
used a large number of wooden flasks. Storage space 
was a yard surrounding the plant. Protected storage 
was arranged by erecting wooden shelters over the 
stored flasks, allowing free access but protection 
against adverse weather. Flasks of like size were 
grouped and arranged in rows. Carriers brought flasks 
from storage to the molders. No recording method 
was used. 

This latter method was typical of flask storage sys- 
tems in foundries attempting to care for flask equip- 
ment properly. While it is a step in the direction of 
flask control it does not accomplish the economies 
made possible by the plan first described. 

Lack of Storage System.—Among foundries having 
and using a large number of flasks, six were encoun- 
tered which made no attempt at systematic storage. 
Such a lack usually results in a large accumulation of 
flask equipment and unnecessary duplication. Instal- 
lation and operation of an adequate storage system 
would certainly pay for itself in a brief period. 

Snap Flasks.—Snap flasks in plants having proper 
control were stored on shelves in a manner similar to 
pattern storage. Shelves were divided into sections, 
each section holding flasks of like size. Stacks of 
shelves were numbered, individual shelves were let- 
tered and sections numbered. 


Caring for Foundry Equipment 


Flask storage is one means of eliminating leaks 
costing the foundry industry considerable sums. How 
often the foundry finds it cheaper to construct or pur- 
chase flasks than to hunt equipment from its aceumu- 
lation is a question the answer to which would give 
some idea of the savings which might be made by thé 
use of a practical flask storage system. Such a system 
as that described above avoids unnecessary duplication, 
gives immediate access to a given flask, keeps storage 
space down to a minimum and allows molders to pro- 
duce, unhindered by lack of flasks. 

Flask storage systems demonstrate how one group 
of the foundry’s equipment may be used to fulfill max- 
imum requirements. While care of buildings and re- 
maining foundry equipment is somewhat removed from 
actual production, results were found in the survey 
proving that returns are forthcoming from upkeep of 
molding machines, maintenance of lighting systems, 
adequate ventilation, level floors and clean aisles, and 
equipment properly maintained for maximum assis- 
tance to the molder. These returns are measured by 


greater production, longer life of equipment, and more 
contented workers, 


The members of the Electric Hoist Manufacturers 
Association report sales of electric. hoists during the 
year 1924 of $1,694,482. The number of hoists ordered 
in January increased 14 per cent over December, 1924, 
and the value of orders increased 24 per cent ’ Ship- 
ments in January decreased 24 


, per cent as compared 
with the previous month. ° 





Mechanical stokers sold in January are reported 
by the Department of Commerce at 57, with a total of 
27,871 hp. This is the smallest rating reported since 
September and, with two exceptions, the smallest in 
more than two years. Sales in December were reported 


at 91, with 31,732 ; x ; 
66,492 hp. hp., and in January, 1924, at 91, with 
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MACHINERY EXPORTS GREATER 





January Higher Than December or the Preceding 
January—Seven-Months Total About Stationary 


WASHINGTON, March 3.—Exports of machinery in 
January were valued at $28,117,952, against $22,796,- 
442 in December, 1924. Imports of machinery in Jan- 
uary were valued at $803,829, compared with $643,318 
in December. Exports of metal-working machinery in 
January totaled 2752 in number, with a value of $845,- 
986, as against 2965, valued at $867,616, in December. 
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Machinery Exports from the United States 





(By Value) 
Seven Months Ended 
January, January, January, January, 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Locomotives... . . $810,401 $155,076 $4,867,782 $2,751,237 
Other Steam Engines 116,174 121,916 914, 806 647,556 
Boilers........ 65, 272 162,987 1,064,076 1,195,449 
Accessories and Parts a 125, 139 146,826 1, 121,008 1,140,917 
Automobile E 1,071,093 189,554 3,227, 838 2,241,534 
Other In Combustion 

BOOB sic dacinncscces. 963 , 787 169, 053 6,520,462 1, 305, 669 
Accessories and Parts for. . 287,745 208, 818 1,818, 426 1,957,092 
Electric Locomotives. . . . . 139, 769 68, 507 1,330, 400 1,316, 742 
Other Electric Machinery and 

Apparatus......... 732,117 713,148 4, 430, 357 5, 446, 839 
Excavating Machinery 193, 896 345, 459 1, 210, 465 1,052, 139 
Concrete Mixers..... 52,508 22,194 377,178 318,914 
Road Making Machinery 81,731 105, 160 604,077 619,774 
Elevators and Elevator Ma- 

CE ens aves ; 235,529 121,111 1,149,794 1,060, 855 
Mining and Quarrying Ma- 

GI so vscacuas 1,118,799 974,500 7,726, 662 6, 665, 583 
Oil Well Machinery 526, 563 522,040 3, 626, 600 4,261,844 
PMNS. wan dance 7 615, 893 738,821 4,042,747 4, 600, 833 
ee ee 87,753 76, 904 788, 680 830,561 
Boring and Drilling Machines 64, 466 54.849 432, 526 457,409 
Planers, Shapers and Slotters. 79, 083 12,778 259, 665 151,612 
Bending and Power Presses 57,470 9,764 532,952 299,017 
Gear Cutters. ....... 60,520 24,380 244, 646 187, 626 
Milling Machines. . 129, 582 32,072 551, 082 265, 461 
Thread Cutting and Screw 

Machines. ........ 64,748 133,029 333, 698 417,276 
Punching and Shearing Ma- 

Ge chatackess> 17,276 4,697 81,136 05,454 
Power Hammers... . . 13, 287 24,124 153, 493 118, 687 
Sharpening and Grinding Ma- 

Gs conseces: te 174, 696 123, 797 1,145, 196 658 , 936 
Other Metal Working Ma- ‘ 

chinery and Parts of....... 382, 169 347,818 2,404, 509 2,737, 128 
Textile Machinery........... 900, 840 662,102 5,231,644 4,939,518 
Sewing Machines...... guar 588,608 1,034,258 4,221,814 6,371,851 
Shoe Machinery..... me 110,857 97,474 910,425 700, 808 
Flour-Mill and Gristmill Ma- ara 

chinery.......... oa 64,468 110,422 438,067 776, 285 
Sugar-mill Machinery nies 513,709 497,624 7,161,378 5,450,304 
Paper and Pulp Mill Machiner 88,537 488. 394 1,077, 293 1,240,040 
Sawmill Machinery. . ; 57,431 42,445 409, 898 388, 404 
Other WoodworkingMachinery 121, 275 144, 255 769,798 428, 195 
Refrigerating and Ice Making 

Machina Perey - 122, 123 226, 920 1,064, 648 1,237, 671 
Air Compressors... . . 323,172 205, 785 1,701, 604 1,670, 188 
Typewriters....... 1,691,957 1,355,842 8,905,239 7, 949, 606 
Power Laundry Machinery 101, 345 68, 218 546, 529 580, 817 
Typesetting Machines 391, 337 350,020 2,030,638 2,497, 466 
Printing Presses . ; 337, 649 401,346 2,819, 166 2,891,733 
Agricul hinery and 

] a pode 4,595,268 4,367,083 31,430,008 32, 133, 159 
All Other Machinery and Parts. 9,841,910 11,609,702 62,871,841 68,707,175 

Total... . $28,117,952 $27,361,172 $182, 640,431 $180, 772, 364 
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Increasing Operations of British Empire Steel 
Corporation 


ToronTOo, Feb. 28.—In dealing with the present 
situation of the British Empire Steel Corporation, Syd- 
ney, N. S., J. E. MeLurg, vice-president, says: “On 
Aug. 5, last, No. 1 blast furnace was blown out and has 
since beén relined. The stoves of this furnace were 
lighted Feb. 21, preparatory to lighting the furnace 
itself Feb. 28, and this furnace will begin producing 
basic iron on March 1. During the month we have 
been operating six open-hearth furnaces, and during 
the week of March 1, six more open-hearth furnaces 
will be put in operation. The blooming mill will be 
operating on double shift about March 16. The rail 
mill will begin rolling an order for 35,000 tons of rails 
for the Canadian National Railways. The billet mill, 
bar mill, rod, wire and nail mills will operate on double 
and single ‘shifts intermittently as required.” 

Amplifying his written statement, Mr. McLurg said 
that it means that 100 per cent production of steel will 
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United States Metal-Working Machinery Exports 
January, 1925 December, 1924 
; Socata 
Number Value Number Value 


OO eee ee 87 $87,753 $95,727 
Boring and drilling machines 146 64,466 117 $3,227 
Planers, shapers and slotters 39 79,083 15 30,758 
Bending and power presses. . 20 8 567,470 20 157,652 
GeOP GURROTO 2... ccccccccce 22 60,520 18 14,879 
Milling machines .......... 92 129,582 51 112,166 
Thread-cutting ahd screw 

machines ...... = te 78 64,748 68 64,173 
Punching and shearing ma- 

chines ise. cchenadaed 8 17,276 10 4,11} 
Power hammers ........... 26 13,287 24 13,443 
*Sharpening and = grinding 

et a 233 174,696 139 195,109 


Chucks, center, lathe, drill 
and other metal-working 








tools . eae vonedcese ae 646 21,485 1,406 20,573 
Pneumatic portable tools.... 1,355 75,620 1,026 75,898 
| Be eee eee 2,752 $845,986 2,965 $867,616 


*External and internal grinding machines only; “other 
sharpening and grinding machines” are reported now by 
weight instead of by number. 
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In the seven months ended Jan. 31 machinery ex- 
ports amounted to $182,640,431, an increase of about 
one per cent on last year’s figure, which was $180,772,- 
364. Important increases occurred in locomotives, auto- 
mobile and other internal combustion engines, mining 
and quarrying machinery, sugar mill machinery and 
typewriters. Particularly in the internal combustion 
engines was a heavy increase shown, this being about 
15 per cent in the case of automobile engines and about 
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Imports of Machinery Into the United States 
(By Value) 


Seven Months 
Ended January 
7 A 


— 

1924 
Meta] - working ma- 

chine tools ....... $20,773 $35,293 $148,520 $236,434 
Agricultural machin- 
ery and _  imple- 


-— January ~~ 
1925 1924 1925 


MOOG cccsées 172,297 162,187 1,190,343 1,402,759 
Electrical machinery 
and apparatus..... 99,319 46,478 1,090,197 244,641 
Other power gener- 
ating machinery. . 438 47,451 9,736 *47,451 
Other machinery... 385,427 347,251 2,346,901 1,776,231 
Vehicles, except agri- ’ 
cultural ........-- 136,576 174,323 841,411 1,431,923 
Total : . $803,829 $812,982 $5,627,108 $5,129,439 


*BReginning Jan. 1, 1924. 
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400 per cent in the case of other internal combustion 
engines. 

A considerable decrease was registered in exports 
of electric machinery and apparatus, oil well machin- 
ery and pumps, sewing machines and typesetting ma- 
chines. The drop in sewing machines was more than 
one-third of last year’s total. 


be under way early in March. Most of this steel will 
be used in the rail order. The number of men em- 
ployed at the plant today, exclusive of officials, is 1661. 


Commission Suspends Schedules 


. 


WASHINGTON, March 3.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has suspended from Feb. 27 until June 27, 
schedules which propose to cancel rules governing the 
carload minimum weight applicable on shipments of 
iron or steel articles loaded on more than one car, 
applying from, to and between points in the Southwest. 
The proposed change would result in substantial in- 
creases in carload minimum weights on such shipments. 
For illustration, the present minimum weight in two 
cars is 45,000 Ib., while the proposed minimum is 60,000 
lb. The present minimum weight on shipments in 
three cars is 60,000 Ib., while the proposed minimum is 
84,000 Ib. 
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Fireproofing of Structural Steel” 


Basic Principles in Heat Expansion and Heat Conductivity 
Govern—Suggested Construction Details 


for Security 


BY A. W. SINNAMON 


as the temperature increases. As a matter of 
fact, this is not the case and particularly at 
temperatures developed by the great majority of fires. 
As shown in Fig. 1, with structural steel sections, if the 
member is allowed to expand with the rise in temper- 
ature it will maintain its correct position and at 1000 
deg. Fahr. have sufficient strength to support the de- 
signed loads. As structural columns and beams are 
rarely placed in a building in such a manner as to allow 
for expansion, lower temperature limits must be main- 
tained. 
Within the range of temperatures developed by ordi- 
nary fires, and certainly within the range of temper- 
atures applying to the steel in a properly designed 


Mis: believe that steel loses its strength exactly 





building, even under maximum fire conditions, the 
strength of the steel is entirely adequate. Instead of 
losing strength, structural steel does within certain lim- 
its increase in strength. The expansion curve, Fig. 2, 
shows the expansion in inches of a 10-ft. length at dif- 
ferent temperatures. 

Design should be simple and flexible, using materials 
and artisanship easily obtained and not geographically 
limited, durable as other portions of the structure, not 
interfering with house service, lighting, plumbing, ven- 
tilating, heating of the building or with its architectral 
adornment. It should lend itself to possible alterations 
and, when finished complete, be an absolute fire re- 
tardent. 


Effect of Heat on Materials of Construction 


All materials expand when heated. The rate of ex- 
pansion, however, varies. The effect of expansion de- 
pends on the nature of the material. Alternate expan- 
sion and contraction magnifies this effect. The applica- 
tion of water, always a probability during fire, has a 
decided effect because of the quick contraction which its 
cooling properties cause. The coefficient of expansion, 
averaged over a range of 100 deg. Fahr. normal tem- 
perature, per 100 deg. Fahr., is as follows for materials 
commonly used in buildings: Steel, 0.000689; concrete, 
0.000795; brick, 0.000306; wood, 0.000276; rock, 0.000750 
(variable, being greater against the grain). 





*Address before American Institute of Steel Construction, 
French Lick, Ind. 
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As the temperature increases the rate of expansion 
increases. Full information as to this increased rate in 
expansion on various materials has not been developed. 
On steel, however, it has been established by the Bureau 
of Standards that the expansion of steel at 1600 deg. 
Fahr. is about 0.0012 or a 50 per cent increase in the 
rate. If the bottom flange of a beam is heated to a 
higher temperature than the upper flange there is a 
natural tendency to distortion. 


Principles of Fire-Proofing Structural Steel 


Analyzing the above, certain obvious conclusions are 
drawn as to the proper methods of fire-proofing struc- 
tural steel: 

First. Any heat that reaches a structural steel sec- 
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Fig. 1— Temperature-Strength 
Curves for Structural Grade 
Steel Shapes and Bars (at left) 


Fig. 2 — Temperature-Expansion 
Curves for Structural Grade 
Steel Shapes and Bars (above) 
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tion in a building should be uniformly distributed over 
the entire area of the section. 
Second. The steel members should be free to expand 

as heat is applied, or they should be so protected as to 
permit but a moderate increase in temperature. 
With these two conditions properly provided the effi- 
ciency of steel members is increased. If this is done in 
a manner definitely establishing the temperatures: exist- 
ing around the steel, the action of the members under 
any given conditions can be accurately predetermined. 
For the distribution of heat there is no material that 
equals air. It would appear then that the first prin- 
ciple for the proper fire-proofing of a structural mem- 
ber is to surround it with an unbroken air space, the 
protection being such as to offer sufficient resistance to 
the passage of heat and at the same time sufficiently 


durable to withstand the rigors of the worst fire condi- 
tions. 


Protective Materials 


Various methods and materials for the protection of 
structural steel have been used. Clay tile, brick and 
poured concrete are common. Clay tile does not give 
protection unless in turn protected. Brick is heavy 
bulky and expensive. Concrete is heavy and expensive. 
As a concrete incasement directly applies the heat 
uniformly it is necessary to use at least a 4-in, thick- 
ness to have any real protection, for 2 in. of unpro- 
tected concrete without reinforcement, poured around a 
steel section, does not give protection. Four to 6 in. at 
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the minimum depth is expensive and under fire condi- 
tions of long duration is of questionable value unless 
adequately reinforced. 

Plaster on metal lath has proved to be the best and 
most serviceable protective material. Plaster on ordi- 
nary surfaces has no fire protective value. Ordinary 
adhesion is not sufficient to withstand the stresses re- 
sulting from high temperatures. When applied to metal 
lath a different condition exists: a mechanical bond is 
secured. The plaster is not only held to its work but is 
reinforced in every direction against the temperature 
stresses. The result is a tenacity and durability be- 
yond any other combination of materials. 

Ordinary lime plaster gives excellent results and is 
entirely adequate for most buildings. The best protec- 
tion is secured with a gypsum hard wall plaster or a 
cement plaster. These plasters function efficiently but 
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there is a real difference in their action. A choice 
should be made with knowledge of this difference. 

In building construction we have many practical ex- 
amples of expansion: 

A solid reinforced concrete floor 12 in. thick will not 
stand up under so high a fire temperature or one of so 
long duration as one 3 in. thick. This is borne out in 
actual fires in this type of structure. If the floor panels 
are 20 ft. square and the floor subjected to a temper- 
ature of 1700 deg. Fahr. for a short time, the concrete 
will be heated for the first few inches to a temperature 
of about 1500 deg. Fahr., this temperature shading off 
to above normal on the top of the slab. 

The bottom of the slab will expand in each direction 
about 3 in. and the resulting shear stresses introduced 
by this uneven expansion will shear the slab. Mass, 
weight and solidity are not the means of securing de- 
pendable permanency in building construction. Recog- 
nition must be given to the reaction of various mate- 
rials to the elements and the construction so devised, 
utilizing the best of each. 

Even in the simple brick wall, ordinarily considered 
the last word in fire resistance, experienced firemen dif- 
ferentiate between a wall that smokes and one that does 
not, the wall that smokes being by far the safer. Con- 
sider a 6-story building with wood interior construction 
and brick walls. The building burns and the walls are 


swept with extreme temperatures on the inside. If the 
wall is 80 ft. high from foot to parapet, the inside will 
expand 5 in. If the wall is so solidly built that the heat 
can reach the interior and exterior only by conduction, 
it is only reasonable to expect the wall to fall outward. 

If, however, the mortar joints are porous and the 
general texture of the wall permits smoke generally to 
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pass through, it is to the firemen an indication that the 
wall is heating up more uniformly. Even expansion 
will not cause an outward bending and the wall will 
stand. 

It is not the incombustibility of the materials in- 
volved that determines the efficiency of the construc- 
tion. It is, however, the ability of the materials to 
function for the purpose intended, without being de- 
stroyed by the resulting stresses from expansion when 
high temperatures are applied. 

Many of our major modern structures are steel 
frame with floors of various designs but very often of 
tile, reinforced concrete, and other materials not of 
steel. The question arises: Why not of steel, if for 
any given live load the required dead load can be de- 
creased and fire safety increased? 

The market affords a dependable tested bar steel 
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3"0, he Ribbed Fireproofing Matertatls 
@ Metal Lath Around Columns (A and B) 
and Beams (C and D). At 
Precast Concrete-7ile A is column protection for 
or Gypsum Block moderate sized building in 
unexposed localities, while B 
; is for “any column, any- 
= ere where.” Fireproofing of 
es — “any beam, anywhere” is 
uf. shown at C, while D gives 
/ beam protection for moderate 
, sized buildings in unexposed 
localities 
“Yy'Plaster on Ribbed 
Metal Lath 
‘Gypsum or Lime Plaster 
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joist which would lend, with its well proportioned and 
protected air space, a fitting assistant solution for this 
particular detail. Briefly, the joists are a simple stand- 
ard truss designed and proportioned to the required 
loading and so placed in the structure as to function 
with its overlying floor of concrete with imbedded mesh. 


Beam and Column Protection 


Necessarily the floor is supported by columns and 
beams or bearing walls. The protection of these mem- 
bers presents further problems. As the beam is in 
many instances rigidly held at each end, this condition 
is assumed as standard, There is no opportunity for 
expansion to take place without resulting distortion. 
Even temperatures of 500 deg. or 600 deg. Fahr. might 
cause trouble in case of long spans. 

In congested areas, where conflagrations may occur 
with very high temperatures prevailing for several 
hours, it is desirable that protection be applied which 
for this maximum will hold the temperature around the 
beams to a maximum of about 300 deg. Fahr.’ To in- 
sure this condition, place 1%-in. precast slabs of con- 
crete, clay tile, or gypsum block around the section. 
Bring the ceiling plaster down around that portion of 
the beam extending below the ceiling line. Plaster to 
% -in. thickness. 

The column is of even greater importance than the 
beam. The same condition applies regarding desired 
maximum temperatures. Fig. 3 shows the proper 
method of fire-proofing. Place clay tile, concrete slabs, 
or gypsum blocks around the column, then wrapping 
with metal lath arid plaster to a %-in. thickness. 

Following this specification gives protection against 
maximum fire conditions. For buildings up to five 
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stories high, with no unusual outside or occupancy haz- 
ards, the beam is amply protected by bringing the ceil- 
ing plaster around it as shown in Fig. 3, D. 

This type of construction, with structural steel col- 
umns and beams and steel bar joist floors all protected 


An Electric Furnace for Making Ferro- 
vanadium 
BY ALLEN P. CHILD 


NTIL recently the commercial production of ferro- 

vanadium has been carried on through the use of 
metallic reducing agents, such as silicon and aluminum, 
and the cost of these reducing agents has been very 
high. But through the development of an electric fur- 
nace by the Vanadium Corporation of America, Bridge- 
ville, Pa., coke has been substituted for the metallic re- 
ducing agents. 

The furnace is rated at 80 tons, taking 4000 kw. of 
electrical energy and using three 12-in. graphite elec- 
trodes. As the temperatures involved in the operations 





These 80-Ton Furnaces Are Used for the Making of Ferrovanadium 


The Flexible Cables (Right) Are Connected to Furnace 


and the Spacing Blocks Prevent the Swaying of Conductors 
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are very high, the cover of the furnace is water-cooled 
by means of coolers built in between the brick courses. 
Two automatic feeders charge the pulverized and thor- 
oughly mixed charge into the furnace so that it is de- 
livered between the electrodes into the hottest zone of 
the furnace. 

The shell of the furnace is made up of cast iron 
segments bolted together. To keep from interrupting 
the continuity of the operation as little as possible the 
furnace is set on two sets of rollers so that it may be 
rolled out of position in any direction and relined and 
another furnace take its place, ready for work. 

The electrode holder has been designed to save time 
where it is necessary to change electrodes. The holder 
works on the friction-contact principle, which eliminates 
bolts, nuts or similar tightening devices. As the feed 
is continuous an automatic control is used for keeping 
the temperature constant. 


The National Association of Brass Manufacturers’ 
will hold its spring meeting in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Washington, on Thursday, March 12, 
10 a.m. William M. Webster, City Hall Square Build- 
ing, Chicago, is commissioner of the association. 


and fire-proofed with plaster or metal lath, gives every- 
thing that can be obtained in the way of fire resistance 
and at the same time provides positive, dependable 
carrying capacity. The outer walls are seldom in ques- 
tion. 


Profession of Patent Engineer 


Pointing out instances of how a patentable contriv- 
ance or mechanism has developed out of efforts to avoid 
an existing patent and actually, through the combina- 
tion of knowledge of mechanical and patent laws, has 
resulted in a product superior to the idea protected by 
the original patent, Robert E. Naumberg, in charge of 
the patent and research department of the Saco-Lowell 
shops, makers of textile machinery, Lowell, Mass., dis- 
cussed in the Tech Engineering News recently the com- 
ing into its own of the profession of patent engineer. 

“Our engineering schools turn out engineers who 
know little or nothing of patent laws,” he says; “our 
law schools turn out lawyers who know little or noth- 
ing about engineering. I would define a patent engi- 
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neer as a person who can design a new machine in 
accordance with a knowledge of patent law and of 
existing patents, just as intelligently as a mechanical 
or civil engineer designs a piece of mechanism or a 
structure in accordance with the laws of nature. A 
patent engineer is no more discouraged by a legal ob- 
stacle than a mechanical engineer is by a mechanical 
obstacle. ‘ 

“It is commonly believed,” he adds, “that a manu- 
facturing concern should employ engineers and design- 
ers regularly, but should call in the services of a patent 
attorney only when occasion requires. This is far from 
true in any of the mechanical industries where the 


patents of the concern itself, and of } : 
i ; » « oI its ec s 
play an important part. competitors, 


“No person detached from 
all the sides of a situation. 
the things which are pointed out to him plus the points 
which his particular training wil] suggest. A we 
attorney called in for advice in regard oe a ma- 
chine designed so as not to infringe existing patents 
can give only. negative advice. He will tell you what 
you must not do. He is neither a mechanic nor an in- 
ventor, and cannot devise the new means.” 


a concern can understand 
He wil) understand only 
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Another Gain in [ron and Steel Kxports 


January Better Than December, But Seven Month-Period 


Shows Decline of 25 Per Cent—Imports 


Highest in 21 Months 


WASHINGTON, March 2.—Reflecting a gain of al- 
most 12,000 gross tons, exports of iron and steel in 
January amounted to 140,802 tons, valued at $18,919. 
884, as against 128,865 tons exported in December, 
1924. For the seven months ended with January of 
this year, exports aggregated 948,405 tons, valued at 
$117,966,234, compared with 1,271,722 tons for the 
seven months ended January, 1924. 

Imports in January showed an increase to 77,058 
gross tons, valued at $2,496,385, as against 69,281 in De- 
cember, 1924. The January incoming movement was the 
largest since April, 1923, when imports aggregated 
77,903 tons. The high January total is due to increased 
pig iron imports, which amounted to 41,344 tons, repre- 
senting the largest receipts of foreign pig iron for any 
single month since March, 1923, when they totaled 72,- 
344 tons. January receipts formed 30 per cent of the 
total for the seven elapsed months of the fiscal year, 
which was 136,377 tons. Details of this movement are 
shown on page 739. 

Of the export movement in January, galvanized 
sheets constituted the most important item, shipments 
of that product amounting to 28,326 tons. The sharp 
increase in exports of galvanized sheets in January is 
due to the large movement to Argentina, which 
amounted to 20,206 tons for that month. Regarding 
large exports of galvanized exports to Argentina, the 
Iron and Steel Division of the Department of Commerce 
says: 
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ates of Iron and Steel from United States 


(In Gross Tons) 
Seven Months 
Ended Janua ry 
—January — — 


1925 1924 1925 19 
Pe. oii ned os 1,298 S. 812 19,658 21,28! 
tFerromanganese .. 1,189 1,005 1,313 2 O88 5 
Ferrosilicon ... cvs * 66 iar : 89 
Oe rrr 2.577 8,602 29,773 53,309 
inate, blooms, billets, a - ; 
sheet bar, skelp.... 2,432 4,738 59,209 53,181 
We NS on che cn 3,332 3,856 10,317 28,474 
Iron bars ........ ; 387 598 2,144 4,059 
eens BREE. bi. cd iva 8,469 9,266 49,447 83,729 
Alloy steel bars..... 317 245 1,420 1,479 
Plates, iron and steel 5,095 7,833 37,450 56,62 26 
Sheets, galvanized ... 28,326 12,376 $4,400 59,629 
Sheets, black steel... . 9,248 49.946 74,351 133, pais 
Sheets, black iron ; 759 962 6,430 520 
Hoops, bands, strip : woe ae 
tana wes sete 2,270 2,815 16,542 20,365 
Tin plate, terne plate, ce 
an e6 a0 06 ws os Ee 19,416 25,442 $2,077 97,632 
Structural shapes, a oa ath iit ines 
plain material ..... 6,851 7,741 62,285 63,802 
Structural material, . a 
PRREIORROE 26s ccc ce 5,435 8,984 39,386 52,042 
eee 10,567 33,111 115,458 182,709 
Rail fastenings, =. . =F Dt ts 
switches, frogs, etc 1,974 6,211 17,914 27,650 
Boller tubes, welded ane Pio Re . 
pipe and fittings.... 14,461 26,713 105,964 129,003 
Cast iron pipe and fit- staal 
tings ee 1,575 2,382 16,384 17,349 
DIE NG... ceases 3,086 9,421 15,544 51,253 
Barbed wire and ‘ 
woven wire fencing 6,053 6,096 4,220 39,446 
Wir oth and screen- 
=< aii ania mie Aaa a 126 148 796 1,433 
Wire rope ..... es 398 292 2,537 3,061 
Wire nails .......... 754 9,593 6,147 40,947 
All other nails and cs a —_ 
SE: ° ots utero — TREs 564 4,792 4,589 
DIOTRONINGE 106s ccteus 74 58 496 545 
Bolts, nuts, rivets and pS Seiad lt 
washers, except track 1,269 1,147 10,547 10,722 
Car wheels and axles 1,014 2,103 13,134 13,745 
Iron castings ........ 727 848 4,708 5,861 
Steel castings ....... 448 853 2,724 3,175 
POG cc csvcccess 87 115 838 1,514 
ene ck SF > Soe [40,802 247,942 948,405 1,271,722 


t}Manganese content only. 

*In the new schedule effective Jan. 1, 1925, ferrosilicon has 
been eliminated as separate item and now is included in “other 
ferroalloying ore and metals.” 
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“The exports of galvanized sheets are especially 
noteworthy, inasmuch as they probably embrace the 
first consignments on a special order of more than pass- 
ing interest. Argentina has developed an unusual use 
for galvanized sheets. The agricultural districts of 
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Imports ‘a smn wim Steel Into the United States 
(In Gross Tons) 
Seven Months 
Ended January 
January ~ - — 





= my 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
Pig iron 41,344 10,587 136,377 84,225 
tFerromanganese 6,690 1,913 34,168 43,748 
Ferrosilicon . 475 1,120 5,140 5,501 
. -. « atuin or 14,113 5,562 51,299 50,974 
Steel ingots, blooms, 
billets, slabs ..... 984 2,328 18,025 17,049 
Rails and splice bars.. 3,354 669 25,842 15,853 
Structural shapes ... 4,314 1,346 29,094 8,036 
Boller and other plates 60 711 739 2,046 
Sheets and saw plates 434 140 1,929 2,185 
COG! BOTS cceweecses 2,534 eae Bese 830 at ew sve 
i Dn weendus be otc 678 386 2,671 3,836 
Tubular products .. 1,001 27 22,643 2,803 
Castings and forgings 112 136 1,354 1,432 
Nails and screws. 55 » 263 362 
SR ioe eans se's 8 186 661 
Bolts, nuts, rivets and 
washers .... ‘ 15 5 8&3 99 
Wire rods ... ; 470 1,302 2,738 3,263 
Round tron and steel 
a bar 143 323 1,452 1,836 
Flat wire and ‘strip 
CONGR occts , 133 103 1,009 1,060 
Wire rope and insu- 
lated wire, all kinds 149 13 6,035 558 
Total 77,058 26 675 ~ $42, 581 246,517 
**Manganese ore .... 15,498 23,081 110,524 148,741 
Iron ore ..... 174,398 114,599 1,300,785 1,564,638 
Magnesite ...... : 2.549 584 20,494 22,360 


tManganese content only. 

*Steel bars shown separately beginning Jan. 1, 1925. 

**Imports of manganese ore represent only manganese 
content except shipments from ‘on - which are admitted free 
of duty and represent gross tons. ales in gross tons from 
Cuba were as follows: January, 56, 2822 tons: January, 
1924, 3100 tons; seven months Vnded January, 1925, 13,578, 
and seven months ended January, 1924, $142. 
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that country are often overrun by tremendous swarms 
of locusts, which devastate the area traversed in their 
migration unless drastic measures are taken for their 
extermination. The Government has hit upon the ex- 
cellent plan of keeping supplies of galvanized sheets 
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Imports of Iron and Steel in Gross Tons 
(By Months and Monthly Averages) 


Manga 

nese 
Total Pig Ferro- Ore and 
Imports Iron alloys Oxide* 
1909 to 1913, inel .-- 26,606 114,182 sees or 
1914 to 1918, tne! ‘ ; 23,351 4,645 3.281 %47,155 
1919 to 1921, inel . 23,901 5,708 3,710 37,115 
1922 : . 69,646 21,954 9,117 31,204 
1923 61,217 30,652 8,343 17171 
January, 1924 7 26,675 10,587 3,033 23,081 
February , 42,269 16,482 4,447 4,420 
March 39,278 16,919 3,941 46,067 
April ‘ 56,969 17,171 7,871 29,729 
May 66,801 25,220 5,501 321,992 
June .. 60.569 28.697 2.347 24,726 
Fiscal year average 42,115 16,643 6,105 23,807 
ees tvica 36,416 13,511 1,435 12,287 
August . 44,928 16,189 1,120 16,160 
September . 45,214 16,347 3,578 6.266 
October ...... ; 46,873 16,963 $,608 12,088 
November ..... 35,707 9,880 7,596 19,919 
December .... 69,281 28,143 10,530 28,306 
Twelve months’ average.. 46,37 17,426 4,992 21,672 
January, 1925 .......... 77,068 41,344 7.166 15,498 
Seven months’ average... 48,940 19,482 7,415 15,789 





*Not included in “total imports”: since Sept. 21, 1922, 
these figures are for manganese contents of the ore 

tIncludes ferroalloys. 

tAverage for three years, 1916 to 1918 only. 
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which are furnished to the farmers in the affected ter- 
ritory. Close, tight-fitting fences are built of these 
sheets, in such a manner that insects cannot crawl 
through or around them. The fences are erected in 
the areas where the locusts have bred, and the young 
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Exports of Iron and Steel in Gross Tons 








Semi- 

All Iron Finished 

and Steel PigIron Material 

*Average, 1912 to 1914... 2,406,218 221,582 145,720 
*Average, 1915 to 1918... 5,295,333 438,462 1,468,026 
Calendar year 1919....... 4,239,837 309,682 258,907 
Fiecal year 1920.......... 4,212,732 248,126 288,766 
Calendar year 1920....... 4,961,851 217,958 216,873 
wwe peer 1OS1....-. sss 4,168,619 129,541 82,549 
Calendar year 1921 .. 2,213,042 28,305 10,363 
Fiscal year 1922.......... 1,721,418 28,330 63,127 
Calendar year 1922....... 1,986,297 30,922 107,201 
PEE DORE BPG S sas sc cccecs 1,816,329 31,891 137,757 
Calendar year 1923.... 1,992,595 32,318 152,748 
Ee. Te, «.5:6.o-a5.9.03 000 247,942 3,812 8,594 
ST rer ee 164,820 4,773 11,463 
I Ae is iain Sie ena ae ie Ge a 123,618 4,047 2,278 
BEE wns sdieses candies eues 131,276 4,117 8,275 
BE indices nwa a oaeann 154,136 4,317 4,895 
PM idee Stun kta 6-5 46 oe 163,770 2,057 11,178 
Fiscal year 1924.......... 2,009,343 40,596 119,744 
SN KG eertkiseacwsaswane as 137,481 1,796 10,363 
PES cb.sxeas 6s 60 0e4neoee 134,628 4,365 6,127 
aa 135,979 4,799 15,473 
DO icsivesackweece wears 157,071 3,373 15,569 
cc canes web wie wee 123,577 1,478 8,649 
ee 128,865 2,549 7,081 
Calendar year 1924.. 1,792,421 41,478 114,417 
SOMES. BESO: ohh cevisnaves 140,802 1,298 5,764 
Seven months...... 948,405 19,658 69,526 





*Calendar years. 
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insects, which have not developed wings, are halted in 
large numbers before the barriers. They may then be 
destroyed in large quantities by fire.” 


Accidents at Metallurgical Plants 


Studies made by the United States Bureau of Mines 
in iron and steel and other metal plants show that, in 
general, the accident rate decreases as the size of plant 
increases. In mills, the number of injured per 1000 
300-day workers in plants employing less than 10 men 
was 437 in 1923. This means that almost “every other” 
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Accident Rate perl000 300-day Men 
OS MELTERS! =: 





10/7 
50Y Y, 
1-24 25-49 50-99 = 100-199 200-299 800 or over 
Number of Men Employed 
Weighted Average Rates for Accidents Are Shown by 


the Black Dots and the Curve. The declining rate for 
the larger plants is marked 


man was hurt at some time during the year. In plants 
employing 100 to 199 men, however, the rate was only 
108, including both killed and injured, or less than one- 
quarter as great as in the small plants. In plants 
above 200 the rate increased again, reaching 184 in 
plants with 300 men and over. For all of the 413 mills 
investigated, the rate averaged 173. 

In smelters a similar condition was found, the acci- 
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There also was a substantial increase in exports of 
tin plate in January, the total being 19,416 tons, 
against 12,566 tons in December. Except for pig iron, 
the largest import item in January was scrap, with 
a total of 14,113 tons. Imports of structural shapes 
amounted to 4314 tons, while imports of rails and splice 
bars were 3354 tons. Of the rail imports, 1173 tons 
came from Belgium; 1111 tons were credited to the 
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Sources of American Imports of Ores 


(In Gross Tons) 
Seven Months 
Ended January 


r——January—, 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

EE 2 i cutee paeeen TOBE . c cwtcne 58,161 87,182 
ee eee ree 14,832 5,713 241,391 
PE ccdacbaune ned 126 85 3,208 
CL ote’ eee ke eee 48,750 15,600 149,048 
Ce. wiepenewenmreava 63,900 59,200 705,875 
French Africa ....... 26,795 33,552 126,489 
Other countries ...... 7,375 449 16,613 

eave wate wks 174,398 114,599 1,300,785 1,554,538 
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Netherlands, 691 to Germany, and 346 tons came from 
France. Of the ferromanganese imports, amounting 
to 6690 tons in January, 5254 tons came from England, 
794 from Norway, and 484 from European Turkey. 

Effective Jan. 1, 1925, the Department of Commerce 
revised somewhat its import and export classifications. 
Changes in iron and steel schedules were only slight. 
The outstanding revision of the import list relates to 
the separation of steel bars, which are taken out of 
the semi-finished list and itemized separately. Imports 
of steel bars in January amounted to 2534 tons. In the 
export list the principal change was the elimination of 
ferrosilicon as a separate item. It has been included 
under the general classification “other~ ferroaltoying 
ores and metals.” 


dent rate for plants employing less than 25 men being 
312 per 1000 300-day workers, and decreasing to a 
minimum of 96 for plants employing 300 men and over. 
The average for the whole group of smelters, which 
numbered 100 plants, was 131. 


May Reduce Variety of Can Sizes 


Reduction of the variety of tin containers used for 
packing fruits and vegetables is being given serious 
consideration by canners, grocers, label manufacturers 
and others, according to information received by the 
Division of Simplified Practice, Department of Com- 
merce. The National Canners’ Association has a com- 
mittee on the simplification of containers, while the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the Amer- 
ican Grocers’ Association have taken steps to assure 
the cooperation of their members. 

The can manufacturers, of which there are ten 
large companies, will be asked to submit figures as to 
the present extent of variety and as to the propor- 
tionate demand. When these figures have been com- 
piled and analyzed, it is expected that a program will 
be drawn up and submitted to carton manufacturers, 
box manufacturers, packers and distributors who would 
be affected by any action toward simplification. 


The Sharon, Pa., plant of the National Malleable 
& Steel Castings Co., it is announced, is the winner of 
the 1924 inter-works safety contest, just closed. The 
local plant closed the year with only 28 work hours 
lost out of a total of 488,864 worked, a percentage of 
0.0057. The plant led all others in the number of 
hours worked, the Chicago No. 2 plant being second. 


The result makes the Sharon pl: s 
of the 1924 trophy. plant permanent holder 
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Combined Lathe, Shaper, Milling and Drilling 
Machine 


A combination machine tool, known as the Four-in- 
One, which is made up of a lathe, shaper, milling ma- 
chine and drill press is being demonstrated by F. W. 
Jaeger, importer, 140 Liberty Street, New York, Ernst 
Krause & Co., A-G, Vienna, and Berlin, being the man- 
ufacturers. The machine is built rigidly so that high- 
speed steel tools may be used. The drive is by belt 
from the main shaft or by motor to a single pulley on 
the end of a countershaft, the latter being mounted at 
the rear of the cabinet leg. For motor drive a 3-hp. 
motor is employed. In addition to general provision 
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Combination Lathe, Miller, Shaper and Drill Press. 

The drive is from a 3-hp. motor to a single pulley, and 

all units may be started or stopped together, or each 

unit separately. The machine may be equipped for 

either portable or stationary use and various attach- 
ments are available 


for starting and stopping the entire machine each unit 
has separate power control, the drilling unit being pro- 
vided with foot control. Interfering motions are locked. 
Speeds and feeds of all units are independent of each 
other. The machine is available in stationary and 
portable types. The swing of the lathe is 14 in. and 
three lengths, with 40, 60 or 80 in. between centers, are 
available. When changed to a gap lathe, which may 
be conveniently accomplished, the swing is 21 in. The 
shaper has a stroke of 8 in. and the capacity of the 
drill press is for 1 in. in steel. The working surface 
of the milling machine table is 27% by 7% in. 

The lathe has a gap bed of inverted Vee type, with 
the bridge entirely covering the gap. The combined 
lead screw and feed shaft permits of sliding and sur- 
facing without using the nut, which is closed only for 
screw cutting, thus preserving the threads of the lead 
screw. The lead screw is driven by reversing bevel 
gears and change wheels, the control being by a lever 
on the headstock. The lead screw has four threads to 
the inch. The headstock spindle can be stopped and 
started independently of the saddle carriage, which 
permits the cutting of keyways over the entire turning 
length of the lathe. Internal keyways up to 4 in. may 
be cut. The lathe may be reversed without reversing 
the motion and feeds of the other units. The carriage 
has T-slots for boring operations, and the tailstock is 
of the set-over type for taper turning. The lathe has 
six spindle speeds. The hole through the spindle is 1 in. 

The milling unit has a hollow steel spindle with 
Morse taper No. 3 at its front end, and the thread on 
the’ spindle nose is the same as that on the lathe 
spindle. The longitudinal traverse of the table is by 
hand or power, the cross and vertical adjustment being 
made by hand. Feed trip dogs are provided. The 
longitudinal traverse of the table is 15% in., the cross 
traverse 7% in., and the vertical traverse 19% in. The 
milling arbor is % in. in diameter. Six spindle speeds 
and five feeds are provided. 
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The milling machine table is used also for the 
shaper, but has intermittent feed for the return stroke 
instead of the continuous feed for milling. Five inter- 
mittent power feeds are provided. The ram of the 
shaper slides in long bearings and is driven by a crank 
contained within the cabinet leg of the machine. The 
head may be set at various angles. The maximum 
stroke of the ram is 7% in. and the maximum distance 
from the table to the ram is 5 in. 

The drilling unit is on the left end of the headstock 
and carries also the overarm of the milling machine, 
as shown. The feed is by hand lever and rack, but 
worm and handwheel feed may be furnished. The ver- 
tical traverse of the drill spindle is 4 in. This unit is 
arranged to drill to the center of 20% in. 


McClintic-Marshall Co. Acquires Bartlett- 
Hayward Co. 


PITTSBURGH, March 2.—The MecClintic-Marshall 
Co., already the largest independent steel fabricating 
company in the country, continues to expand, both its 
facilities and its activities in the field of steel fabrica- 
tion. Announcement just has been made that it has 
acquired the Bartlett-Hayward Co., Baltimore, which 
besides being prominent in the field of plate fabrication, 
notably as a builder of gas holders and other gas com- 
pany equipment, is engaged in the manufacture of 
heating equipment, metal windows and sashes and pis- 
ton rings. The Riter-Conley Co., a subsidiary of the 
McClintic-Marshall Co., also is essentially a plate 
fabricating company and with the acquisition of the 
Bartlett-Hayward Co. the purchasing company takes 
first rank in this division of the industry. 

It will be recalled that a short time ago, the Me- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. bought the Morava Construction 
Co. and the Kenwood Bridge Co., both of Chicago. In 
the meantime, it has been engaged in the construction 
of a new structural shop at Los Angeles, which, when 
completed, will be capable of fabricating from 800 to 
1000 tons of steel a month. Geographically, the com- 
pany occupies an exceptionally strong strategic posi- 
tion, with plants at Baltimore, through its most recent 
acquisition, Pottstown, Pa., Rankin, Carnegie and Leets- 
dale, Pa., in the Pittsburgh district, Chicago and Los 
Angeles. 


American Steel & Wire Improvements at Fur- 
nace Plant in Cleveland 


The American Steel & Wire Co. will shortly begin 
extensive improvements to its Central blast furnace 
plant in Cleveland. A new pumping plant will be built 
to replace the old plant and part of the present boiler 
plant will be replaced with new equipment. Also a 
10,000 kw. turbine driven generator will be installed 
to provide additional power capacity. Furnace D will 
be rebuilt and its capacity increased from 500 to 600 
tons a day. Furnace A was rebuilt and its capacity 
increased to 600 tons some time ago. The other 
two furnaces each have a capacity of 550 tons per day. 
One new building will be erected to house the pumping 
plant. Inquiries are out now for the equipment. 


The Woodward Iron Co., Birmingham, Ala., has se- 
cured permission to change the route of its railroad 
lines in the western part of Jefferson County, Alabama, 
to its tracts of coal lands and will at an early date 
begin the development of a large coal mine, a shaft to 
be sunk. The company is also making improvements 
at its ore mines which will increase their output. 


A new type of synchronous motor has been devel- 
oped by the General Electric Co. for direct drive of 
slow speed reciprocating compressors. This motor, 
bearing the designation TS, is being built in more than 
300 standard ratings larger than 20 hp. at 60-cycle syn- 
chronous speeds between 72 and 450 r.p.m. 
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LABOR: EMPLOYMENT —EARNINGS — EFFICIENCY 


Directo 


1. On the average employment in January 


increased 0.9 per cent. 


2. Production (the physical output) in basic 
has already reached high levels, and 
the output of iron and steel continues to in- 
crease more rapidly than number of employees 


industries 


or man-hours. 


3. The labor force of the country is not fully 
and what part is employed is not 


employed, 
working full time. 


4, The rise in the per capita earnings (due 


General Labor Conditions 





HERE is no labor shortage. In 

general industrial plants in 
operation are employing only 82 
per cent of their normal labor 
force and these are working at 
only 92 per cent of full time. Only 
about 42 per cent of industrial 
plants are operating with a full 
labor force. About 2 per cent of 
industrial plants are idle. 

According to the best informa- 
tion the number of laborers em- 
ployed is fully 5 per cent below 
what it was a year ago. 
where the steel industry is operat- 
ing at near capacity, the number 
of applicants at public employment 
offices is largely in excess of avail- 


able positions. The following data 


from the Illinois Department of 
Labor are of interest: 
Number of Applicants per 100 
Positions 

Jan., 1921 a 275 

Jan., 192 232 

Jan., 192 a alg 132 

Jan., 19: 24. : ii 166 

Jan., 1925 roe 188 


In spite e this apparent abun- 


In Illinois, 


r, New 


BY DR. LEWIS H. HANEY 


York University Bureau of 


been checked. 


tion of (1) 


est rates, 


Business 


Research 


to more full-time employment) appears to have 
Cost 
tinues to advance. 
5. Nevertheless hourly wage rates are high. 
6. Rising cost of living and larger output 
per man-hour both tend to support wages, 
7. The question is, 


of living, however, con- 


when will the combina- 


decreasing prices, (2) higher inter- 
and (3) arrival at the limits of 


profitable expansion of output make it impos- 


guished from earnings) are rela- 
tively high, especially in the case 
of factory labor. The wage rates 
of factory labor have been reduced 
very little since 1920. Naturally, 
therefore, they are high in com- 
parison with commodity prices and 
with cost of living. Data presented 
by a firm operating plants in this 
and foreign countries indicate that 


wages are much higher in this 
country than abroad. 
Reports for January suggest 


that some small tendency exists to- 
ward adjusting wage rates down- 
ward. According to the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
there were 23 decreases in the cot- 
ton textile industry, affecting 20,- 
000 Bureau employees, and 17 de- 
creases in the iron and steel indus- 
try, affecting 4000 employees. The 
Massachusetts Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reports 35 decreases, 
averaging 9.8 per cent, which 
affect chiefly textile and boot and 
shoe workers. 

While the cost of living is ris- 
ing, the spread between the earn- 
ings of labor and cost of living 
continues relatively great. There- 
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sible to continue at the present high wage rates. | 


prices has been checked and in- 
dustry is operating at as high a 
percentage of capacity as now 
seems possible, it is likely that the 
strain of carrying employees on 
the payroll at the existing high 
rates will increase. 

In view of the present abun- 
dance of labor the time appears to 
be opportune for making some 
progress toward the readjustment 
of wage rates. 


Trend of Labor Earnings 


and Cost of Living 





HE outstanding development 

shown in Fig. 1 is the rather 
large decrease in the average per 
capita earnings of labor which oc- 
curred in January. This decrease 
is largely seasonal, but not entire- 
ly so. In part it must be explained 
by some rather important wage 
rate reductions in cotton textiles 
and boots and shoes. In part, too, 
it is probable that full-time em- 
ployment was a little less in Jan- 
uary than in December. 


1.—Trend of Labor Earnings and Cost of Living 
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Pig iron output still gaining.—Febru- 
ary production rate was 114,791 tons, a 
gain of 6071 over January, and highest 
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March 1 numbered 254, a gain of three 
over Feb. 1 and 63 per cent of total.— 
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catches fire—tInstead of losing its 
strength as temperature increases, struc- 
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Steel members should be free to expand. 
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It seems fair to say that in 
January the rise in the per capita 
earnings of labor was checked. 

In the iron and steel industry 
the December earnings of labor 
continued a sharp rise begun in 
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The Illinois Department of La- 
bor reports that in January the 
most notable employment gain oc- 
curred in the iron and steel indus- 
try, as 116 employers in that State 
added 7.1 per cent to their work- 
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swings are softened somewhat be- 
cause evidently the output varies 
more widely than does the number 
of men employed in industry. 
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Labor Efficiency in lLron 


and Steel 


S shown in Fig. 3, the latest 


indicate sharp gains in the output 
of iron and steel per employee. In 
other words, production has in- 
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SA Hh Eh DD SD OH sea Od creased much faster than employ- 
i922 1923 1925 ment in that industry. 
Fig. 2.—Trend of Labor Employment This is also true when produc- 
{ndexes based on United States Bureau of Labor Statistics report. They 


are adjusted for seasonal variation and consequently show 
from month to month 


August. The January figures. 
indicate, however, that the in- 
crease has been checked. 

The index of cost of living con- 
tinued to increase in January and 
reached a point above the average 
for the year 1921. The general 
trend has now been upward since 
the end of 1922 and practica!ly all 
indications suggest a continued 
advance. Retail prices and cost 
of living nearly always continue to 
rise for some time after a rise in 
wholesale prices has been checked. 
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Labor Employment 


steel companies. 
IZ general, the number of labor- 
ers employed increased sharply 
in January. The average gain in 
the United States was about 0.9 
per cent. In iren and steel the em- 
ployment of labor showed a 
marked gain in December, and it 
continues true that employment in 
that industry is relatively high. 


ing forces. 


5 per cent. 
Fig. 2 gives a 
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Hearings in Bethlehem Merger Case to Be 
Resumed This Week 


PHILADELPHIA, March 3.—Hearings in the Bethle- 
hem merger case, which were suspended here on Tues- 
day of last week owing to the absence from the city 
of witnesses called by Attorney B. B. Bane for the 
Federal Trade Commission, will be resumed on Thurs- 
day of the present week. The last witness to testify 
before the hearings were suspended was John F. 
Brandt, vice-president and fabricating engineer of the 
Anthracite Bridge Co., Scranton, Pa. Mr. Brandt said 
that he purchases about 3000 tons of shapes a year 
and both before and since the merger the greater por- 
tion of them have come from the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Most of the 500 tons of plates bought annually, he 
stated, come from the Bethlehem company and the 
Central Iron & Steel Co. ae 

In the report of the Bethlehem merger hearing in 
THe IRON AGE of Feb. 19, it was stated that Wallace N. 
Mayhew, member of the firm of Montgomery Iron & 
Steel Co., Philadelphia, testified that purchases of the 


Pennsylvania blast 
furnaces, steel works and rolling 
mills increased employment about 


the business cycle in terms of the 
output in basic industries, but the 
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tion is compared with an employ- 
ment figure which is adjusted for 
percentage of full-time operation. 


the true trend 














ig22 
3.—Trend of Labor Efficiency in Iron and Steel 


Solid line represents the number of tons of iron and steel produced per 
month divided by 


the estimated number of men on the payroll of iron and 
The dotted line indicates the general trend of the output 


per man-hour as distinguished from the output per man employed 


Evidently in December the output 
of iron and steel increased more 
rapidly than man-hours. On this 
basis, however, the gain has been 
less marked of late than in the 
case of output per number of men 
employed. 
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company amounted to 1000 tons a year. This was in- 
correct, as Mr. Mayhew testified that the tonnage has 
been 10,000 tons a year. 


The Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa., will pro- 
ceed this year to install electric drives for the Hasel- 
ton sheet mill plant at Youngstown, containing nine 
producing units. Upon the completion of this modern- 
ization program, the Haselton plant will be fully up- 
to-date. Several years ago the company rearranged 
the mill layout for more efficient production, and added 
a pickling department and warehouse. Power to drive 
the motors will be purchased from the Pennsylvania- 
Ohio Power & Light Co., a subsidiary of the Republic 
Railway & Light Co., Youngstown. 


The Chicago chapter of the American Society for 
Steel Treating will hold a dinner meeting at the City 
Club, Chicago, on March 12. The speaker wil] be Fred 
Grotts, metallurgist Holt Mfg. Co., Peoria, who will 
discuss the Heat Treatment of Cast Iron. 
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Why Steel Plant Failures Are Fewer 
N estimate can be made that in the past six 
calendar years since the war, the steel in- 
dustry has not averaged an operation altogether 
as much as two-thirds of its real capacity, not its 
theoretical capacity, but its actual practical ca- 
pacity. The average production of steel ingots in 
the six years was 34,730,000 tons a year. This is 
64.2 per cent of the generally accepted estimate of 
capacity lately, 54,000,000 tons, and is 65.5 per 
cent of 53,000,000 tons, which may be taken as the 

average capacity during the six years. 

At long range view, observing industries in 
general, and in circumstances that have been fa- 
miliar in the past half century, if an industry 
operates as a whole at only two-thirds of capacity, 
it is not expected that the work wii be at all 
equally divided among the members of the indus- 
try. There has always been competition, and so 
there has been competition in the past six years. 
Some manufacturers are expected to do well and 
some are expected to fall by the wayside. 

In these six years, on the contrary, the work 
has been divided rather well. A few, a very few, 
small producers have practically dropped out, but 
the proportion is extremely light, and the remain- 
der, while not operating with absolute equality, 
have really been much on a par in percentage oper- 
ations. 

For a striking contrast, consider the five years 
in iron and steel from 1893 to 1897 inclusive. We 
remember that as a period of great depression. 
As there was much rolled iron produced, ingot pro- 
duction is not to the point, but there are statistics 
of rolled iron and steel for those years. There 
were no current estimates of capacity, but a care- 
ful guess can be made as to it, from the same 
viewpoint as now taken. From this there is good 
reason to believe that the production in those 
five years averaged slightly above, rather than 
slightly below, two-thirds of the average capacity. 

Yet the mortality was very severe indeed. 
Failures were numerous and many concerns that 
did not technically fail fared just about as badly 
as if they had actually gone through the process. 
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In the former time, with demand for more than 
two-thirds the possible product, a poor distribu- 
tion of orders and many failures; in the latter 
time, with demand for less than two-thirds of the 
possible product, a good distribution of orders and 
practically no failures. Why the striking differ- 
ence? 

Of course there may be cited one obvious rea- 
son, that the iron and steel mills entered 1893 
with little reserves of liquid capital, and borrow- 
ing was practically impossible for years, while 
the mills emerged from the war with large re- 
serves and financing has been relatively easy. 

In a way this explanation may cover the case, 
but it does not altogether go to the root of the 
matter. A fundamental difference is that in the 
earlier period cost was very largely in labor and 
supplies. Overhead was relatively light. In this 
later period, overhead has been very large, labor 
cost has been much smaller through the introduc- 
tion of labor-saving machinery, and, on account 
of vertical integration, expenditures of the indi- 
vidual company for supplies have been vastly re- 
duced. 

In the past six years very substantial differ- 
ences have existed between the total costs of vari- 
ous producers, as differences existed in the early 
period being considered, but in the former period 
sales at less than cost meant that the concern 
could not pay its employees and its bills. In the 
later period, a concern could keep going without 
earning all its overhead. It could lose one year 
and make it up the next. In the former period, 
there was no similar leeway and when a concern 
got caught with a loss it was likely to be done for. 
The leeway now afforded, however, furnishes only 
temporary relief. Mills must make their overhead 
in the long run or eventually they will go under, 
and with all the greater crash. 





NCOURAGEMENT for American manufactur- 

ers is contained in the analysis of United 
States imports and exports just issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. For the seven months 
ended Jan. 31 imports showed an increase of $107,- 
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000,000 over the corresponding seven months of the 
preceding fiscal year. Every bit of this increase 
was in the two groups: crude materials and crude 
foodstuffs and animals. A slight decrease was 
registered in the groups covering manufactured 
foodstuffs, semi-manufactures and finished manu- 
factures, considered as a unit. Similarly, the ex- 
ports of manufactures, including semi-manufac- 
tures, increased by $64,000,000 in the seven-month 
period, although the bulk of the total increase of 
$325,000,000 in domestic exports occurred in the 
foodstuff group. In the interchange of manufac- 
tures, either finished or partly finished, however, 
the American excess of exports advanced from 
$461,000,000 in the earlier period to $538,000,000 
in the current period, a clear gain of $77,000,000. 


Geographical Distribution of Steel 


AKING the figures on their face value, con- 

sumers of steel would appear to be grouped 
largely in the same few States as are the primary 
producers. In other words, according to the table 
showing the relative distribution of steel by 
States, on page 610 of THE IRON AGE of Feb. 26, 
one would infer that steel is not widely distributed 
in this country. Intentionally excluding ship- 
ments to the so-called transformers of steel, that 
is, to plants which buy semi-finished steel for con- 
version into the same forms of steel as are made 
by more integrated companies, it would appear 
that the secondary purchasers have in a large 
measure located their establishments relatively 
close to those of the primary makers. 

One point is there is no sharp demarcation be- 
tween the second and third lines of steel consum- 
ers. Wire which goes to a fence manufacturer 
may not travel far from the wire mill, but the 
fence finally is marketed by distributers scattered 
all over the country. The tin plate which goes to 
a Washington can manufacturer shows as ship- 
ments to that State, but some of the tin plate for 
the salmon pack in that State may pass first 
through a can plant near the point where the tin 
plate is made. The steel beams which are to go 
into a building in New York City may be shipped 
to a fabricating plant in New Jersey. So it is 
with many of the products which leave the steel 
maker in unfabricated form and have some work 
done on them in the second line of transforma- 
tion, later to be further converted in another part 
of the country, for use, perhaps, in still another 
district. All of which is offered in explanation of 
the apparently large share in receipts of steel en- 
joyed by certain States well pdpulated with metal 
working plants and serving as the first though 
not necessarily the final consumers of even the 
basic forms of finished steel. 


T was not so long ago that “system” and “effi- 

ciency” were favorite catchwords of industry. 
Today there are others. There are fashions in 
thought just as there are modes in dress, but re- 
gardless of the merits of an idea which may cap- 
ture the popular imagination, the wise business 
man never loses sight of the realities. It is too 
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much to hope that the type of manager who was 
so thoroughly absorbed in watching the fine work- 
ing of the “system” that he overlooked watching 
the business itself has become extinct. Or that 
the manufacturer who too hastily went in for ex- 
panded quarters when the existing could be 
adapted to the needs has disappeared. As with 
system and efficiency, so it is with business trends 
and cycles. Dependable information regarding 
basic business movements is useful only if it is 
made a part and not the whole factor in business 
guidance. 


Again, More Science in Steel Making 


WO papers presented at the steel sessions of 

the mining engineers’ meeting and reviewed 
in our issue of Feb. 29 emphasize the comment 
made in these columns on Feb. 12—the largely 
empirical operations of open-hearth furnaces and 
the need of more scientific control. 

One author presented the results of an inten- 
sive research as to the effect of the sulphur con- 
tent of the fuel gases on the removal of sulphur 
from the steel. He announced that a definite ratio 
exists between the concentration of sulphur diox- 
ide over the bath and the amount of sulphur re- 
movable: from the steel. Apparently, the fact 
should be made more of an element than it is in 
open-hearth operation, possibly with autographic 
record or at least immediate knowledge at all times 
of the continuing relation between sulphur to be 
removed and the limit in the gas present to facili- 
tate the removal. 

The second paper gave the proper finishing 
temperatures of simple steels, accompanied by a 
table indicating the possible range for certain com- 
positions. While it is generally admitted that the 
casting temperature has a vital influence on the 
quality and the properties of a steel, in actual 
practice the temperature at which a heat is 
poured is not generally determined by scientific 
methods. 

The time may come when advantage will have 
to be taken of the suggestions of the two papers. 
The fuel problem may come to require means for 
cleaning the fuel gas of some of its sulphur. De- 
mand for quality may compel accurate know!l- 
edge of pouring temperatures. There still remains 
the need of inventing the means for applying com- 
mercially the ideas presented. 


Notable Saving in Coal 


UBLIC utility plants generating electricity 

used approximately two-thirds as much coal 
per kilowatt-hour in 1924 as in 1919. That fact is 
important in itself, and highly important in point- 
ing the way to great savings in coal in other 
classes of power generation. 

The division of power resources of the United 
States Geological Survey has been making month- 
ly reports of the generation of electric power by 
public utility plants, and a report covering the en- 
tire year 1924 has just been published. It gives 
annual totals beginning with 1919. 
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A brief reference to the statistics of electric 
power generation by public utility plants will indi- 
cate their bearing. These plants produced 38,921,- 
000,000 kw.-hr. in 1919 and 58,996,000,000 kw.-hr. 
in 1924. Production by water power was 14,606,- 
000,000 in 1919 and 20,005,000,000 in 1924, and by 
fuel power, chiefly coal, 24,315,000,000 in 1919 and 
38,991,000,000 in 1924. The increase in fuel power 
was the more rapid, because it takes more time 
and capital to develop water power. Consumption 
of coal was 35,100,000 net tons in 1919 and 37,- 
483,000 net tons in 1924. 

The coal-operated plants consumed in 1919 
2.9 lb. of coal per kilowatt-hour and in 1924 only 
1.9 lb. To effect a decrease of almost one-third 
in five years was a remarkable performance. 

A quantitative conception of what these figures 
mean in relation to the coal situation as a whole 
is readily obtained. Production of coal in 1924 
was approximately 467,700,000 net tons of bitumin- 
ous and 90,000,000 net tons of anthracite, a total 
of 557,700,000 net tons. The coal-fired public 
utilities consumed 387,483,000 net tons, which is 
6.7 per cent of the total coal, at 1.9 lb. per kw.-hr. 
If they had produced at the lower efficiency of 
only five years earlier, 2.9 lb., they would have 
used 17,000,000 tons additional, or 3 per cent of 
the coal production. That 3 per cent is important 
in itself, but the saving of almost one-third in 
only five years of progress is quite suggestive of 
the large opportunities that must be lying open 
in other lines of coal consumption. 

As to water power, the 20,005,000,000 kw.-hr. 
thus generated in 1924 would have required, at the 
1919 efficiency of the coal-operated plants, 32,000,- 
000 tons of coal, or 5.7 per cent of the production, 
and 22,000,000 tons, or nearly 4 per cent, at the 
1924 efficiency. Much water power, of course, is 
being used by other than public utility plants. 


Improved Finances of the Farmers 


eae <S the marked appreciation in the values 
of farm products this year as compared with 
1924, manufacturers of wire fence, barbed wire 
and other materials used on the farm are count- 
ing heavily upon the improved credit situation in 
the Northwest as a business stimulus in 1925. A 
year ago credit was almost exhausted as a re- 
sult of the high prices paid for land and the fact 
that the returns from crops were so low that the 
farmers incurred additional debt instead of les- 
sening the burdens imposed by heavy mortgages. 
They actually had no funds with which either to 
buy needed farm equipment or to liquidate what 
they owed the banks. The farms were commonly 
in the hands of those who, while familiar enough 
with farming itself, were not well informed as to 
its financial problems. There was more banking 
business attempted than real farming, for a year 
ago there was a bank for every 700 of population 
in Minnesota and one for every 500 persons in 
Iowa. 

The remedy was a drastic one, but from latest 
reports it is effecting the cure. May 1, last year, 
was designated as pay-day and then came the ap- 
plication of melting the frozen accounts. This 
meant the elimination of farmers who bought 
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high-priced land on too little equity, but it brought 
back experienced tillers of the soil, who had tem- 
porarily left the farms after disposing of them at 
peak prices. Resumption of ownership by these 
farmers at liquidated values suggests that sound- 
ness has been restored in a quarter which may 
now figure costs on fair, instead of inflated, land 
values and not look for “boom” prices on farm 
products to provide prosperity. 





Canada’s Industrial Dispute Act 


HE most effective attempt the world has 

known to apply compulsory arbitration to dif- 
ferences between employer and employee has 
been brought to a sudden stop by the decision of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council at 
London that the Canadian industrial disputes act 
is antagonistic to the British North American 
act, which is, in effect, the constitution of the Do- 
minion. Therefore, for the present at any rate, 
labor disputes in Canada must be conducted as 
they are in the United States, with resort to arbi- 
tration only if it so pleases the parties concerned, 
or with quick, often intolerant action, conceived 
in a temper which may be fanned to rashness by 
agitators. 

The Canadian act, in its 20 years of practical 
operation, has been attacked on occasion by critics 
as ineffective, as it has been at times, notably at 
the coal mines. But it has not been attacked as 
unfair, and as a whole has been extraordinarily 
successful, as proved by the relatively few strikes. 
It was mandatory, in that neither strike nor lock- 
out could take place under penalty of the law, un- 
til a board of arbitration had sat on the issues, 
heard the evidence and handed down a decision. 
This done, neither owners nor workers were bound 
to abide by the findings; owners might lock out 
their people should they see fit to do so, or work- 
ers might walk out on strike. 

In practice the arbitration board’s decision was 
accepted in a great majority of cases. The chief 
influence, evidently, was the elimination of the 
human tendency in labor disputes to act in haste 
and repent at leisure. The factors of bitterness 
and anger largely disappeared. Such demoraliz- 
ing influences as the sympathetic strike could not 
exist in the deliberations of an arbitration board. 

Canada, evidently, greatly regrets the Privy 
Council’s action, and so does that body itself, as 
is set forth in its decision. Its committee based 
its findings, of course, on the abstract law in- 
volved. Fortunately, as friends of the act point 
out, its father was W. L. Mackenzie King, now 
premier of the Dominion. In a statement he has 
announced his intention of saving for Canada, if 
possible, this means of handling labor disputes. 
As the Privy Council’s reason for its decision was 
that in the act the Dominion abrogated to itself 
a power which vests solely in the Provinces as 
States, a similar system may be built up by their 
individual laws. Or, it is suggested, the almost 
unanimous wish of the Dominion Parliament that 
the old law be confirmed may result in the British 


Government acting in some manner to grant the 
request. 
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Stainless Iron by the Direct Process 


To the Editor: In your issue of Feb. 12 there ap- 
peared an article by H. S. Primrose on the manufac- 
ture of stainless iron, in which the so-called Hamilton 
Evans direct process is described. From this article 
it would appear that the use of ore and silicon mix- 
tures in an electric steel furnace was something en- 
tirely new. 

This statement, while made no doubt in perfectly 
good faith, is not quite correct, since ores and oxides 
of tungsten, chromium, vanadium and others have 
been used by the writer as long as 10 years ago mixed 
with ferrosilicon and a suitable slag for direct reduc- 
tion in the electric steel furnace. 

The writer was at that time in charge of the melt- 
ing department of the Ludlum Steel Co. at Watervliet, 
N. Y., and the furnaces were of the Ludlum type. The 
ore-silicon mixtures were used on all kinds of alloy- 
steels, mainly high-speed steels and were charged, 
sometimes directly with the charge, but usually after 
the original charge had been melted. In most cases 
a practically complete reduction of the oxides was ef- 
fected. This method of direct reduction in the steel 
furnace was devised by the writer under the necessity 
of keeping his furnaces producing at a time when 
alloys simply could not be obtained, at any price, as 
was the case during the early part of the last war. 

Carbon was sometimes used as a reducing agent, 
when the ore was charged with the melt and when the 
carbon specification for the finished heat would allow 
this, but whenever the additions were made after the 
steel was melted, silicon was used for reduction to- 
gether with the proper amount of lime to take care of 
the silica formed. 

There is little reason why in the manufacture of 
stainless steel by this process a loss of 25 per cent of 
the chrome and of 30 to 40 per cent of the silicon 
should take place as described in the article referred to. 

If it were true, as stated by Mr. Primrose, that 
“the reception slag must contain sufficient iron oxide 
to insure that oxidizing conditions are maintained dur- 
ing the melting,” such a loss would of course be in- 
evitable, and it is really difficult to understand how 
under these oxidizing conditions any of the chromium 
can be reduced. 

As a matter of fact, the addition of mill scale to the 
reception slag, as specified in the article referred to, 
is not only useless but directly detrimental, since it 
involves a senseless waste of ferrosilicon and prevents 
the complete reduction of the chromium. — To insure a 
more complete reduction of the latter it Is only neces- 
sary to add lime from time to time, as the reaction 
proceeds and as the slag becomes richer in silica. This 
not only helps to complete the reaction, but incidentally 


preserves the basic furnace lining. 
Max R. TREMBOUR. 


65 Third Street, Troy, N. Y., Feb. 13. 


Shape of Blast Furnace Hearths 


To the Editor: In the Feb. 12 issue of THE IRON 
Ace you published an article of S. P. Kinney and 
Fraser B. McKenzie on “Proposed Hearth and Bosh 
Construction” of blast furnaces. 

The idea of changing the round shape of the hearth 
and of the other sections of the blast furnace to the 

is very old. 
en est has Suaeee ever erected was rectangular 
and stayed so until metallurgists found out that round 
section gives the smallest ratio of circumference to the 
area and that the circular form is more convenient for 
construction, of course, after they had learned how 
to make refractories of circular shapes. Having the 
same object in view as Messrs. Kinney and McKenzie 
have now, several prominent metallurgists in the 
sixties (last century) applied the rectangular section 
to the blast furnace design, taking an example from 
copper smelting practice. Many charcoal blast fur- 
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naces of “oval” and “rectangular-with-round-corners” 
form were constructed in different plants located in 
Ural Mountains, Russia. In time some of these fur- 
naces were again replaced by the circular type, as they 
did not show much advantage over the common type, 
it being more difficult to charge the burden and collect 
escaping gases. 

This type of furnace, notwithstanding the fact that 
there were other inventors, is known as Raschette’s 
furnace and was described in European text books on 
metallurgy, beginning with the famous John Percy. 
The supplement volume to Prof. Percy’s “Metallurgy,” 
written by the translator of his classical work, Prof. 
N. A. Yossa, contained nearly all the profiles of ellipti- 
cal and rectangular furnaces known at his time. Most 
recent treatment of the subject on such furnaces can 
be found in the “Metallurgy of Iron and Steel,” by Prof. 
L. N. Lipin, Mining Institute, Petrograd, Russia. There 
are several descriptions of oval blast furnaces working 
on charcoal in Stahl und Eisen of 1901 and 1910. 

Elliptical and rectangular blast furnaces working 
on coke as fuel were built in Newport near Middles- 
brough, England, and in Miihlheim am Rhein, Germany. 

In my own practice I. had experience with one of 
these furnaces, which is located at Teplaya Gora- 
Lyssensky mining district—Ural, Russia, and which 
was built in 1882-83. The furnace has (as far as I 
can remember) a volume of about 4000 cu. ft., is close 
to 58 ft. high, has a stack section about 16 x 4 ft., 
with the hearth about 10 x 2 ft. 6 in., with six tuyeres 
on each side. It gave good results in every respect, 
produced 60 tons of pig iron daily, with consumption 
of 0.9 to 1 unit of fuel per unit of pig iron on 47 per 
cent brown ore. Charcoal used was of soft (fir) variety. 

Such furnaces, as long as they are of small size, 
have good distribution of wind pressure and good gas 
passage, and their construction can be made quite 
rigid. Their life campaign is from five to seven years, 
giving from 100,000 to 150,000 tons for the lining. 
The main difficulty with them is encountered in the 
top construction: In charging apparatus, in distribu- 
tion of burden and in tight covering of the top bell. 

Although from the theoretical point of view the 
rectangular or oval shape of the blast furnace seems 
to give some advantages over the round shape, exten- 
sive practice showed that, for larger output and 
economic handling of materials, this type cannot be 
preferred to the circular blast furnaces. 

Fropore F. Foss. 
Whee ling Stee! Corporation, 


Wheeling, W. Va., 
Feb. 14 


More Science in Steel Making 


To the Editor: After reading your editorial in the 
Feb. 12 issue of THe Iron Aap, “More Science in Steel 
Making,” I thought it might interest you to read over 
a patent that was taken out a few years ago. I inclose 
a copy. 

I can say that after studying the open-hearth and 
soaking pit furnaces for more than 20 years I felt we 
needed a more accurate way of handling them, and this 
patent was the result of that study. The electric detail 
of putting it in operation is immaterial to the funda- 
mental idea of the patent. C. H. MAcMILLAN. 


Limerick, Me., Feb. 16. 

The patent referred to is No. 1,166,669, dated Dec. 28, 
1915, and appears to cover a scheme of the automatic re- 
versing of the flow of gas and air through the checker 
chambers under the action or influence of thermoelectric 
couples. In other words, the plan aims at maintaining 
definite temperatures under the control of thermostats which 
serve to bring about the reversals automatically at a 
frequency calculated to maintain the desired temperatures. 


Steel furniture shipments in January are reported 
by the Department of Commerce at $1,653,284, com- 
pared with $1,611,075 in December and with $1,592,338 
in January, 1924. With the exception of last March 
and April, each of which was less than % per cent 
above the current figure, January shows the largest 
total since March, 1923. 
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Research on Use of Leather Belting 


Effects of Pulley Diameter and Ratio, Center Distance 
Between Pulleys, High Belt Speeds, Are of Contact, 
Ete., on Slip of Belt 


BY R. F. JONES* 


tant bearing on the transmission capacity of belt- 
ing. Tests of many belts showed that the arc of 
contact does materially affect a belt’s capacity. These 
tests served to give a clearer understanding of the prac- 
tical problems involved, and were of material help in 
later work on the effect of pulley size and pulley ratio. 

The effect on the horsepower of an arc of contact 
change is dependent more or less upon the character 
of the belt surface. That is, a belt with a good fric- 
tional surface is less susceptible to are of contact 
changes than one with a poor frictional surface. For 
example, a given change in are of contact seems to 
make more difference in transmission capacity with a 
friction surface rubber belt, which usually has a poor 
frictional surface, than the same change makes with a 
high-friction leather belt. 

Another important fact uncovered by this research 
is that the arc of contact, as computed for a drive by 
ordinary geometrical methods, does not check that ob- 
tained on the running drive. The accepted method 
among engineers in designing belt drives has been to 
make an allowance for the are of contact, based upon 
the geometrical layout of the drive. The difference be- 
tween the actual angle of wrap and the computed angle 
depends on the belt speed, belt thickness, belt tension, 
pulley size, center distance, whether the tight side is 
above or below, and whether the drive is horizontal or 
vertical. Since there are so many variable factors af- 
fecting the true value of the arc, it is nearly impossible 
to predict it accurately, or compute it. Therefore a 
correction based on the are of contact computed by 
geometrical means’ is subject to so much error that the 
correction is practically useless, even if the are were 
the only factor involved, which is not the case. 


[tant bearing on t the are of contact has an impor- 


Effect of Center Distance on Transmitting Capacity 


Center distance has an appreciable effect on the 
transmission capacity of a belt on a horizontal or angle 
drive, because of the weight of belt material suspended 
from pulley to pulley. A long center distance drive, 
when operating under load, will have more tension on 
its slack side than a short center drive. Other things 
being equal, the tension on the slack side of a belt under 
load is a measure of its capacity, and therefore a long 
center drive inherently has more capacity than a short 
one. The purpose of this experiment was to determine 
how much power a belt would transmit at center dis- 
tances ranging from 5 to 25 ft. 

Tests were made on two belts, one of very high 
capacity and another of low capacity, the object being 
to see if center distance affected them differently. Start- 
ing the first test with the belts at 25 ft. centers, and 
the tight side below, they were cut to accommodate 
tests at 20, 15, 10 and 5 ft. centers. Thus all compara- 
tive tests were made on the same surface. 

A good sample of the results obtained is given In 
Fig. 1, where the horsepower of a high-capacity belt is 
charted against the percentage of slip for the five cen- 
ter distances. At the high rates of slip, say 2.75 per 
cent, there is a big decrease in capacity with a decrease 
in center distance, especially below 15 ft., while at 
lower slips, from 1 to 1% per cent, the effect of short- 
ening the center distance is much less. With the low- 


*Research engineer, Leather Belting Exchange Founda- 
tion, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. This article consists 
of abstracts of a summary report which has been copyrighted, 
1925, by the Leather Belting Exchange, Philadelphia. 
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capacity belt we found that center distance has less 
effect at all rates of slip. 


Effect of Pulley Size on Transmitting Capacity 


Pulley diameter is a factor which often has been 
neglected, because theoretically the pulley size should 
have no effect on the belt’s capacity. However, prac- 
tical operating men long have known that a large 
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Fig. 1—Tests to Determine the Effect of Varying 
Center Distance Between Pulleys Upon Efficiency of 
Belt. The belt speed was kept at 3000 ft. per 
min cast iron pulleys 24 in. in diameter were 
used; the belt was 4-in. single-ply, with tight side 
below; the slow-running tension was 288 Ib. 


pulley would pull better than a small one. It is com- 
mon practice to increase the size of pulleys on drives 
which are giving trouble, the effect being an increase 
in the power transmitting capacity of the belt, largely 
attributable to the increase in belt speed. : 

_ In this experiment we were not concerned with the 
increase In power obtained by higher belt speeds due 
to larger pulleys, but we wanted to find out if there was 
any increase or decrease in power chargeable directly 
to the pulley size. Therefore the shaft speed was regu- 
lated to give the same belt speed of 2000 ft. per min. for 
all sizes of pulleys used. Cast iron pulleys renging from 
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Per Cent Slip 
Fig. 2.—Results of Tests to Determine Effect of Pulley 
Size on Efficiency of Belt. The belt speed was k« pt at 
2000 ft. per min.; the center distance was 8 ft the 
slow-running tension was 286 Ib., the tight side of the 
4-in. single-ply leather belt being below 


6 to 36 in. were employed, the driver and driven pulleys 
being the same size. 

Several belts were used and in each case the capac 
ity became greater as the diameter of the pulley was in- 
creased. Fig. 2 is chosen from several as a good exam- 
ple of the results obtained. The vertical axis is horse 
power transmitted, and the horizontal axis is slip ex- 
pressed in percentage of the belt speed... Each curve is 
marked with the pulley size used. Considering the 
curves at slips up to 2.5 per cent, the 36-in. pulleys bave 
the highest horsepowers, the 24-in. next, and so on 
down to the 6-in. size. In general the capacity of a belt 
will be less on small pulleys than on large, the greatest 
reduction being on pulleys below 12 in. in diameter. 


Belts Operating at Various Pulley Ratios 


One of the most important phases of belt transmis- 
sion is encountered in the driving of a large pulley by 
a much smaller one, or vice versa. This subject has been 
of especial interest to belt men in recent years because 
of the wide application of the electric motor, which 
usually necessitates such a drive. The object of this 
experiment was to find out what capacity may be ex- 
pected when pulleys of different diameters are used 
together. 

A series of tests was made using pulleys ranging 
from 4 in. to 24 in. to drive a 24-in. pulley. These 
curves are presented on Fig. 3 to show the type of 
curves obtained in the various tests. The chart itself 


Horsepower Transmitted 
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Fig. 3—Tests with Different Pulley Ratios. The belt 
speed was kept at 1325 ft. per min., the slow-running 
tension was 288 Ib.; center distance between the cast 
iron pulleys was about 5ft. The belt was 4-in. single-ply 
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is of particular interest because the 4-in. driver pulley is 
the smallest employed in any of the tests. Each curve 
is labelled with the size of the driver pulley, followed 
by the diameter of the driven pulley. Up to 2 per cent 
slip, or within the range of low slippage, the belt trans- 
mits the highest power with the largest driver pulley 
and the power becomes less as the driver is reduced in 
size. The greatest reduction in power takes place after 
the driver size is reduced below 12 in. 

The work on different pulley combinations incident- 
ally gave data on the position of the pitch line in a 
leather belt. By pitch is meant the point, somewhere 
in the belt, which determines working diameter of the 
pulley. It is common practice, in figuring pulley sizes, 
to add the thickness of the belt to the pulley diameter 
if a close calculation is required. This method assumes 
that the pitch line is 50 per cent of the belt thickness 
out from the pulley face. Our tests proved that the 
pitch line is from 60 to 80 per cent of the belt thick- 
ness, with an average of 70 per cent, out from the grain 
side of a single leather belt. 

This is important in close speed calculations. Sup- 
pose a 36-in. pulley running at 200 r.p.m. is driving a 
machine with a 6-in. pulley through a single belt 0.2 in. 
thick. If the speed of the driven shaft is computed, 
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Fig. 4 Relation of Horsepower Transmitted to Belt 
Speed at Constant 1% Per Cent Slip. Two belts were 
tested single-ply and 3-ply, unbuffed, 2 in. wide. 
Three values of slow-running tension were used with 
each belt: 175 Ib., 225 Ib. and 275 Ib. per aq. in. 


entirely neglecting the belt thickness, the arithmetic 
would be as follows: 
36 + 6 x 200 = 1200 r.p.m. 

Now if we assume the pitch line of the belt to be 
out 50 per cent of the belt thickness, the belt thickness 
would be added to the pulley diameter and the computa- 
tion would be: 

36.2 — 6.2 x 200 = 1168 r.p.m. 

Then if the driven speed is figured, assuming that 
the pitch line is 70 per cent of the belt thickness out 
from the pulley, then 2 times 70 per cent of 0.2 in. 
would be added to the pulley diameters, resulting in the 
following calculation: 

36.28 + 6.28 «x 200 = 1156 r.p.m. 

Apparently then we can expect a maximum speed of 
only 1156 r.p.m, from this machine, neglecting slip en- 
tirely. A mechanic who did not understand these prin- 
ciples would expect 1200 r.p.m. and would attribute 
the 44 r.p.m. difference to belt slippage. Even the 
difference between 1168 r.p.m., as computed in the sec- 
ond case, and 1156 r.p.m. might have an appreciable 
effect on production. Thus on drives where the driven 
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machine speed must be closely regulated, the position 
of the pitch line has an important effect and should be 
taken into account in determining the exact pulley 
sizes. 


Effect of High Speed on the Capacity of Leather Belts 


The effect of high speed, with the resulting cen- 
trifugal force, has long been a source of speculation 
among belting men. As far as I know, there are little 
experimental data available on this subject, a good deal 
of the accepted data being of the computed variety. 
For this reason there has been more or less doubt as to 
the accuracy of the assumptions regarding the high- 
speed operation of belts. 

Experiments were made at belt speeds ranging from 
2000 to 8000 ft. per min., on several belts, some with 
high-capacity and others with low-capacity surfaces. 
Certain tests were made comparing single, double and 
triple thickness, throughout the above speed range, and 
in these cases the comparative tests were all made on 
the same belt surface. To do this the belt was made 
up first as a three-ply and tested. Then the outside ply 
was stripped off, leaving a double with the same trans- 
mitting surface. When the two-ply had been tested the 
operation was repeated, ending with a single belt. In 
this way all comparative tests of single, double and 
triple thicknesses were much less subject to the great 
error of variations in belt surface. 

Fig. 4, chosen from many, gives representative re- 
sults from a series of tests comparing a 2-in. single and 
a 2-in. three-ply belt using the same high-capacity 
surface. Horsepower is plotted on the vertical axis 
against belt speed on the horizontal axis, at a slip of 
1% per cent. Several initial tensions or slow running 
tensions (S.R.T.) are used, and each curve is so marked. 

Curves for a low-capacity belt go up to a peak at 
approximately 6500 ft. per min., and are coming 
down again at 8000 ft. per min., while on the high- 
capacity belt curves of Fig. 4 the belts have barely 
reached their peak or maximum power at 8000 ft. per 


COKE OUTPUT A RECORD 


January Production of By-Product Fuel Totaled 
3,406,000 Net Tons 





WASHINGTON, March 3.—Establishing a new record, 
output of by-product coke in January totaled 3,406,000 
net tons against 3,324,000 tons in May, 1923, the maxi- 
mum hitherto recorded, according to the Geological 
Survey. In comparison to the revised figure for De- 
cember, 1924, when production amounted to 3,267,000 
tons, the January output showed an increase of 4.2 per 
cent of capacity. Of the 75 plants reporting, 68 were 
active and seven were idle. ; 

Commenting on coke production, the Geological Sur- 
vey says: 

“The high mark in the manufacture of by-product 
coke was associated with great activity in the iron and 
steel industry. Production of pig iron and steel ingots 
in January was the highest since March, 1924. Indeed 
the January output of steel has seldom been exceeded 
in the history of the industry. 

“The beehive coke market also felt the stimulus of 
increasing production of iron and steel. From 900,000 
tons in December the output of beehive coke rose to 
1,170,000 tons in January. Although this was the 
highest point reached since last March it was neverthe- 
less far below the monthly average of 1923. The in- 
creasing importance of by-product coke is seen from 


‘the fact that of the total quantity of coke made in Jan- 


uary, 74.5 per cent came from by-product ovens and 
only 25.5 per cent from beehive ovens. 

“The increased output of by-product coke in Janu- 
ary came chiefly from the plants associated with iron 
furnaces. From 2,764,000 tons, the corrected figure 
for December, the product of the furnace group rose to 
2,886,000 tons in January, an increase of 4.4 per cent. 
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min. This is the difference in behavior between low 
and high-capacity belts. In addition to transmitting 
more power per inch of width, a high-capacity belt has 
its greatest power at a higher speed. A high power 
peak is naturally important in the operation of high- 
speed belts, because such a belt has more capacity at 
any speed, and a great deal more at high speeds. The 
curves furnish a good comparison of the relative 
capacities of single and triple belts. 
Conclusions drawn from the experiment were: 
1.—The speed at which the maximum power, or 
power peak, of a leather belt occurs depends upon 
the frictional condition of the leather. A belt with 
a poor surface shows a peak at about 5000 ft. per 
min., while a good belt might go to a maximum of 
8000 ft. per min. 
2.—As belt speed seems to have about the same 
effect on singles, doubles and triples, a constant 
relation between their capacities can be established 
for all speeds. 
3.—It is possible to transmit power at speeds 
well beyond the speed where the computed centrif- 
ugal force equals the initial tension. This value 
usually has been considered the limit of transmis- 
sion for all belts, the idea being that the belt 
would be forced away from the pulley by centrif- 


ugal force at this speed, so that no power could be 
transmitted. 


Careful examination of the data taken on pulleys of 
different diameters revealed that the are of contact 
does not seem to have so much effect on transmission 
capacity as the pulley diameter,-and that the effect of 
reducing the size of one pulley is about the same as 
though both were reduced. Thus a 12-in. pulley driving 
a 36-in. pulley will give about the same capacity as 
though it were driving another 12-in. pulley. It is 
likely that, when one pulley is smaller than the other, 
most of the slip takes place on this pulley, instead of 
being divided between the two, thus increasing the co- 
efficient of friction between the belt and the small 
pulley, which tends to compensate for the loss in the 
are of contact on this pulley. The diameter of the small 
pulley, or their common diameter if they are the same 
size, seems to be the determining factor in the power 
transmitted by the belt. 


The product of the non-furnace ovens also increased 
but by a smaller ratio. From 503,000 tons in Decem- 
ber, it advanced to 520,000 in January, an increase 
of 3.3 per cent. 

“The proportion of the total output contributed by 
the furnace plants therefore increased. In August, 
1924, when the steel industry was in a state of depres- 
sion, the furnace ovens produced 79.5 per cent of the 
total. In January they produced 84.7 per cent.” 


The Annual Report 


The annual statistical report of the Geological Sur- 
vey on the manufacture of coke and by-products during 
1922 is now ready for distribution. Among other things 
this report pictures the recovery of the industry from 
the acute depression of 1921, and the effects of coal 
miners’ and coke workers’ strikes in the summer of 
1922. It also shows in considerable detail the facts 
concerning the disposition of the coke made in 1922, 
the by-products recovered, and reviews the growth of 
ie Seaety ie ane years. An abstract of this re- 
port was published in THE IRon 2 
erg Rony ON AGE of Dec. 25, 1924, 

Copies of the report are being mailed to the coke 
producers and to all persons who have specifically re- 
quested it. A limited supply for free distribution is 
available and copies may be had upon application to the 
Director, U. S. Geological Survey, Washington. 





The Algoma Steel Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie 
Ont., blew in its No. 3 blast furnace Feb. 20 making 
two stacks now in operation. The company is also 
operating two open-hearth furnaces and the 12 and 18- 
in. merchant mills. The open-hearth plant will start 
this week making steel for the rail mill, which was 
scheduled to start up on double time March 2, The 
company now has 1332 men on its payroll. 





European lron and Steel Prices Lower 


German Pig Iron Unchanged; Steel Quotas 85 Per Cent 
for March—French Selling “Ententes” Developing 


—Situation in England Quiet 


(By Cablegram) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, March 2. 

OMESTIC consumers of pig iron are displaying in- 

creased interest in forward deliveries but no large 
bookings have yet been made. Export inquiry is 
broadening, with some sales of foundry grades for 
prompt shipment to Continental users. Hematite is 
dull, due to the slackness of the steel trade. Stocks are 
accumulating and prices weakening. 

Foreign ore is quiet. Domestic consumers are dis- 
playing little interest. Germany has bought 500,000 
tons of Spanish grades. Bilbao Rubio is held nominally 
at 22s. 6d. ($5.36) c.i.f. Tees. 

Finished steel is quiet. Makers—particularly plate 
rollers—are in want of orders, as new shipbuilding de- 
mand is very poor; but they are disinclined to quote 
for forward delivery, owing to uncertainties as to the 
future. 

Sheets and Tin Plate 


Tin plate bars have been reduced again by 6s. 6d. 
($1.55) to £7 17s. 6d. ($37.48), less 7s. 6d. special re- 
bate, leaving £7 10s. ($35.70) net. The tin plate mini- 
mum has been reduced 101d. basis to 22s. 14d. ($5.27) 
basis, I C, f.o.b. The market is disturbed, though there 
has been some fair buying in some quarters. Makers 
assert that the minimum now is at the lowest economic 
level. Demand is expected to broaden but the fall in 
the price of tin is likely to shake confidence further. 
Makers now are unable to concede merchants the 1‘ 
per cent commission, as previously arranged. The sell- 
ing price of tin plate, therefore, remains “less 1 per 
cent to merchants and net to consumers.” 

Galvanized sheets are weak, on few sales. 
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Japanese demand for black sneets is poor; 6 x 3 ft., 
13’s, 107 lb. being sold down to £16 (3.40c. per Ib.) 
f.o.b. 

On the Continent of Europe 


Continental markets are irregular. There is some 
easiness, on account of the fall of franc exchange, but 
the works generally are holding their prices firm. Some 
apparently have been obliged to curtail output. Busi- 
ness is quiet. 


_—_—— 


FRENCH SELLING “ENTENTES” 


[ron and Steel Producers Getting Together on 
Common Problems 


PARIS, FRANCE, Feb. 11.—In the latter part of 1924, 
during Franco-German negotiations to establish a com- 
mercial treaty, the German delegates suggested an in- 
ternational agreement among European iron and steel 
producers, to do away with the ruinous competition 
which benefited only the consuming countries. Acting 
upon this suggestion, international discussion was 
started, but has not been carried through. 

As regards France, however, the suggestion has 
borne fruit by bringing French producers in touch 
with one another and convincing them that something 
ought to be done to remedy the internal competition 
they have carried on against each other since the be- 
ginning, in 1921, of the present protracted crisis. The 
necessity for such a move was all the more apparent 
when it was realized that French iron production Is 
already much above national requirements and will 
continue to increase. 

French producers came rapidly to the conclusion 
that, since no international understanding could yet be 


British and Continental prices per gross ton, except where otherwise stated, f.0.b. makers’ works, with 
American equivalent figured at $4.76 per £1, as follows: 


Durham coke, del'd.. £1 48 $5 71 

Bilbao Rubio oret... 1 2% 5.38 
Cleveland No. 1 fdy.. 4 3% ae oe 
Cleveland No. 3 fdy. 3 18% 18. 

Cleveland No. 4 fdy.. 3 17! 18.38 
Cleveland No. 4 forge 3 16! so aa 
Cleveland basic oon : 7 anes 

East Coast mixed.... 51% x 20.35 ; 
East Coast hematite.. 4 19 tof5 Os. 23 56 to 23 80 
Ferromanganese .. 15 0 to 15 10 71.49 to 73.78 
*Ferromanganese .... 15 0 to 15 10 71 40 to 73.78 
Rails, 60 Ib. and up. 8 10 to 9 0 40.46 to 42.84 
DR ais cawesm es ee to § 0 34.51 to 38.08 
Sheet and tin plate a 471 or an 

bars, Welsh . : ‘ ‘3 oc-s= * 

i 21 2% 6.27 t 5.41 
Tin plates, base box.. 1 2% to 1 . fe ov Lb 

i ate ri to 9 10 1.91 to 2.0 
Boies eases’ Po a a to 13 10 2.76 to 2.87 
ees Be ka oe 817% to 9 7% 1 89 to 1.99 
Channels .........-. 8 24 to $12 173 to 183 
GOSS occ in mbear rs és ‘ i” ‘ ‘2% ‘ ‘ i i! 
Round bars, % to3in. 9 2% to 9 12% I 44 to 2.04 
Galv. sheets, 24 gage 16 5 tol6 15 3.45 to 3.56 
Black sheets, 24 gage 12 0 toi2z2 56 2.55 to 2.60 
Black sheets, Japanese 1 84 

peci i « ° 0 3.6 

Steel ta 10 15 andi2 10° 2.28 and 2.66* 
5 pel strip, 
a es 3.40 


*Export price. ) 
+Ex-ship, Tees, nominal. 
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Continental Prices, All F. O. B. Channel Ports 


Foundry pig iron:(a) 


Belgium ..... .. £3 158. $17.85 
France tne 3 15 17.85 
Luxembure . 3 15 17.85 
Basic pig iron :(a) 
Belgium 314 17.61 
France 314 17.61 
Luxemburg 3 14 17.61 
- . 
Billets :(a) 
Belgium ... 5 5& to f5 10# 25.00 to $26.18 
France tie 5 6 to 5 10 25.00 to 26.18 
Merchant bars C. per Lb. 
Belgium 5 15 to 6 0 1.22 to 1.27 
Luxemburg 5 15 to 6 0 122 to 1.27 
France ; 5 15 to 6 1.22 to i 27 
Joista (beams) 
Belgium 5 10 1.17 
Luxemburg 5 10 1.17 
France 5 10 1.17 
Angles: 
Peers 518% to 6 06 1.26 to 1.27 
\%-in. plates: 
Belgium .. PA eo 32 1.51 
Germany ...... Ss on 15 
fe-in. ship plates 
Luxemburg . 7 2% 1.51 
ee 7 2% 1.51 


(a) Nominal. 
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brought into being, they should develop among them- 
selves a national “entente” in anticipation of the in- 
ternational organization still to come. In a broad way, 
the following agreement was reached: 

The selling organizations (Comptoirs), which ex- 
isted before 1921, will not be revived, but an average 
selling price for each product will be fixed from time 
to time and no producer will be allowed to sell under 
the fixed price in the home market. Penalties would be 
imposed upon defaulters. The average price will be 
fixed sufficiently high to afford remuneration to pro- 
ducers. No dumping on export markets is in view, as 
sales on those markets will take place at world prices. 

So far the proposed “entente” has been virtually 
completed for foundry pig iron only. The average 
inland price has been fixed as from Feb. 3 at 335 fr. 
per metric ton ($18.30 per gross ton at 5.41c. per fr.), 
ex-producing works, for chill-cast pig iron No. 3 P.L. 
This price probably will be raised shortly. The agree- 
ment has been concluded for a period of four months 
and may be renewed for a further time. 

Regarding steel, a similar “entente” has been worked 
out and discussions are already well advanced. So far 
they concern only semi-finished products, steel rails 
and steel beams. The agreement relative to rails is 
proving most difficult to bring to a conclusion. 


EXPORT TRADE LIGHT 


British Black Sheets for Japan Reduced—Chinese 
Market Quiet 


New York, March 3.—Foreign inquiry for iron and 
steel is light. The Chinese markets, particularly active 
during January, have relapsed into dullness and even 
counter offers on wire shorts are only occasionally 
made. Chinese buyers of shorts seem to feel that the 
American mills are holding out for excessive prices, 
the quotation generally being about $45 a ton, f.a.s. 
Atlantic port. There is some inquiry from China for 
tin plate wasters, but, although British and American 
mill prices on tin plate for export are on a parity, 
British waster prices are reported slightly lower. 
American sellers claim that as a result of more rigid 
inspection standards in the United States the Amer- 
ican wasters are of higher grade. 

Japanese merchants recently interested in light 
gage black sheets to the extent of purchasing small 
lots of 100 tons or less at the market price of about 
$95 a ton, c.if. Japan, are evidently inclined to await 
further developments in the British price situation. 
British sheet mills are reported to have reduced prices 
still further and Japanese consumers claim to have 
been offered light gage black sheets at as low as $83 
a ton, c.i.f. Japan. These sheets, entering Japan under 
the regular tariff, effective March 10, take an ad 
valorem duty of 15 per cent, bringing the cost to about 
$95.50 a ton, c.if., duty paid. As the former duty of 
80 sen per 100 kin would only amount at the current 
exchange rate to about $2 a ton, the $83 quotation is 
equivalent to a quotation under the old tariff of about 
$93.50 a ton, cif. Japan. British makers have also 
reduced tin plate by about 6d. a base box, the second 
such reduction in a few weeks, which has been followed 
by the American export quotation. Tin plate is now 
quoted by both British and American sellers at about 
$6.03 to $6.05 a base box, c.i.f. Japan. 

Inquiries in the market from Japan are largely 
from railroads and municipalities. Bids will be opened 
in a few days on a tonnage of plates and bars for use 
in the construction of locomotives by the South Man- 
churia Railway Co., which recently awarded about 
70,000 tie plates to the Mitsubishi Shoji Kaisha, New 
York. The Nankai Electric Railway, which is under- 
stood to have placed its 11 miles of 75-lb. rails with 
the Government Steel Works in Japan, has awarded 
about two miles of 75-Ib. high T rails to an exporter 
in New York to be placed with an American mill. The 
Kei-Hing Electric Railway inquiry for one mile of 
75-Ib. high T rails and one mile of 91-lb. grooved rails, 
in the market for several weeks, is again active and 
may be closed shortly. 
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GERMAN STEEL SLIGHTLY WEAKER 


Pig Iron Prices Unchanged—Export Market for 
Machinery Improved 
(By Radiogram) 


BERLIN, GERMANY, March 2.—The home market is 
quieter and prices are slightly weaker. Most works 
have sufficient orders. The steel syndicate has rationed 
production for the month of March at 85 per cent of 
capacity, against 90 per cent in February. 

Blooms are now selling ex-works at 112.50 gold 
marks per metric ton ($27.27 per gross ton). Bars are 
held at 134 marks (1.45c. per lb.) and thin sheets at 235 
marks (2.54c. per lb.). The pig iron syndicate has de- 
cided to retain the present prices unaltered throughout 
March. 

A tubing syndicate has been formed and negotia- 
tions have been begun to bring in Czecho-Slovakian 
tube firms. 

Export markets for heavy iron and steel are dull. 
For machinery, however, they are somewhat improved, 
as there is a big demand for machine tools from South 
Africa, East Asia and Scandinavia. 


Takata & Co., the American office of which is in the 
Westinghouse Building, New York, sustained heavy 
losses in the earthquake when several warehouses con- 
taining valuable stocks of machinery and silks were 
destroyed and because of lack of capital the company 
is reorganizing in order to continue business. 

Importation of foreign steel by American sellers 
continues and a fair volume of structural steel seems 
to be coming into the country, principally through the 
ports of Boston and New York. There is some effort 
to sell highly manufactured specialties in the United 
States, but business in these lines is apparently small. 


New Personnel of the A. M. Byers Co. 


The reorganization of the A. M. Byers Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has been completed through the election of a 
new directorate in which the new principals which 
recently acquired a controlling interest are fully rep- 
resented. On the new board are: J. D. Lyon, E. M. 
Byers, J. Frederick Byers, H. A. Brassert, E. L. Ives, 
H. H. Springford, A. H. Beale, J. Hart Hillman, Jr., 
Ernest Hillman and Arthur B. Sheets. The officers of 
the company are E. M. Byers, chairman; A. H. Beale, 
president; J. Frederick Byers, E. L. Ives and L. M. 
Johnson, vice-presidents; Frank G. Love, secretary- 
treasurer, and H. H. Bryant, assistant secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Mr. Beale, the new president, has long been con- 
nected with the iron and steel industry in the operat- 
ing end. He was at one time manager of the Vander- 
grift, Pa., works of the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. Later he was associated with the Eastern Steel 
Co., Pottsville, Pa., and still later with the Steel & 
Tube Co. of America, Chicago. With the absorption 
of that company by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
he became president of the Lebanon Valley Iron & 
Steel Co., Lebanon, Pa., and it was this position that 
he relinquished to become head of the Byers company. 
H. H. Springford also was identified with the Steel & 
Tube Co. of America before it was taken over by the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. H. A. Brassert and 
E. L. Ives are associated in the Chicago engineering 
company of which Mr. Brassert is the head. J. Hart 
Hillman, Jr., Ernest Hillman and Arthur B. Sheets are 
officers of the Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pittsburgh. 

J. D. Lyon, E. M. and J. F. Byers, who formerly 
held all stock of the company, continue the largest 
holders and J . F. Byers remains vice-president in charge 
of sales. Vice-President L. M. Johnson will continue 
in charge of operations. In the reorganization the com- 
pany has taken over the Orient Coal & Coke Co., which 
will give it a full supply of coal and coke. The Orient 


plant will continue to be operate : 
ganization. Pp d by the Hillman or- 
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INCREASE EXPECTED 


Youngstown Manufacturers Look for Larger 
Orders from Automobile Companies 


YOUNGSTOWN, March 3.—While steel production is 
somewhat vacillating in finishing departments, never- 
theless the current situation is described as normal by 
several of the leading independents, who predict 
broader output in the spring. They look for some ir- 
regularity during the summer, to be followed by larger 
production in the fall. 

Prices on second quarter tonnages are showing more 
strength than recently, with concessions more in evi- 
dence in the sheet market than in any other finished 
line. This is attributable in part, however, to the de- 
sire of the smaller, non-integrated rollers to maintain 
production at a comparatively high rate, and thus re- 
duce the overhead charges per ton of output. 

Jobbers of steel products are taking shipments, 
building up stocks against spring requirements and 
balancing them. In this district, the belief prevails 
that much more business will develop in the next 30 
days from the automobile industry. Makers point out 
that builders of automobiles have been conservative in 
production this year, as compared with other years, 
and have not made the accumulations in finished cars, 
ready for delivery, in the volume of preceding years. 

Accordingly, it is expected that when the weather 
opens up, there will be a marked acceleration in such 
production. The automobile interests, they point out, 
have likewise been conservative in making their steel 
purchases, and producers of steel materials look for a 
substantial demand, therefore, from the automobile 
trade when the spring demand for cars gets under full 
headway. 


Lessees of Ore Properties May Deduct for 
Depletion, Says Supreme Court 


Lessees of iron ore properties are entitled to deduct 
a reasonable allowance for depletion from their gross 
income. The Supreme Court yesterday handed down 
a decision to this effect in passing upon the case of 
Henry Stephens, Albert Stephens and Marshall H. 
Alworth, Duluth, Minn., details of which were published 
in THE IRON AGE of Jan. 15, page 223. The Supreme 
Court affirmed the finding of the lower court from 
which the Government appealed. 

This was a test case to determine whether or not 
the Government will be required to refund $30,000,000 
in taxes to lessees of iron ore properties. In the 
Stephens-Alworth case, the lease concerned 8000 acres 
of iron ore on the Mesabi Range of Minnesota. The 
court in substance held that lessees are entitled to a 
deduction for depletion the same as owners of the 
mines, the deduction being based on the market value 
of the ore. Specifically, the decision related to inter- 
pretation of section 12 of the Revenue Act of 1916. 





New Trade Commissioner Begins Work 


WASHINGTON, March 3.—William E. Humphrey, 
Republican, former representative from the State of 
Washington, has taken up his duties as a member of 
the Federal Trade Commission. He succeeds Nelson 
B. Gaskill. Mr. Humphrey is known as a conservative 
and took an active part during the recent campaign in 
support of President Coolidge. 





To Contest Assigned Car Decision 


WASHINGTON, March 3.—The ae aes 

mission and the Department o ommerce have 
sean informed by Attorney Frederick L. Ballard that 
he has filed a petition in the United States Court in 
Philadelphia on behalf of the Bethlehem Steel Corpo- 
ration and some of its subsidiaries to enjoin enforce- 
mént of the commission’s order in the assigned car 
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case, which became effective March 1. It is reported 
that a number of injunction suits will be filed against 
the commission by steel, by-product coke and other in- 
terests owning private cars which are affected by the 
order, which prohibits the distribution of these cars 
among mines in times of emergency by their owners 
along the lines they have followed in the past. 





Little Change in the Active Blast Furnace List 
in Pittsburgh District 


PITTSBURGH, March 2.—A net loss of one furnace is 
the March record for blast furnaces in Pittsburgh and 
nearby districts, the total number in production as of 
today being 104 out of a total of 139, as compared with 
105 a month ago. This showing bears out the sug- 
gestion made in these columns of a month ago, that 
there was not much likelihood of additions to active 
capacity owing to a slower market in merchant pig 
iron, A year ago 110 furnaces were in production, or 
six more than are active today, but the difference in 
output is not so great as would be indicated by this 
difference in the number of producing furnaces, for 
the reason that most of the stacks idle today that were 
in production a year ago are of small daily capacity. 


New Hoop and Band Card Duplicates the New 
Strip Card 


Leading makers of hoops and bands have adopted 
a new card of extras dated March 2, which is prac- 
tically identical to the card adopted under date of 
Feb. 5, by makers of hot-rolled strips. The difference 
between the two cards is that the hoop and band gages 
are more clearly defined in the hoop and band card 
than in the strip card. There is now what amounts to 
a common basis of extra charges for gages, widths, 
quantities and cutting for hoops, bands and strips. 
The new hoop and band card, as did the strip card, 
raises the gage and size extras on light, narrow ma- 
terial and reduces these extras on the wide material, 
with intermediate size and gage extras practically as 
they were in the former card. 


Joint Representation Plan Declared a Success 


The /ndustrial Bulletin of the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., published in the interests of employees, manage- 
ment and customers, in its issue of Feb. 15 comments 
on the successful termination of nine years of joint 
representation within the company, which, it is stated, 
“though not perfect, is steadily growing in usefulness 
and effectiveness for developing harmonious relations 
and securing justice for everybody.” 


Bethlehem Claim Bill Passed by Both Houses 


WASHINGTON, March 3.—The Senate today passed 
the so-called Bethlehem Steel Corporation claim bill con- 
cerning an award of $1,600,000 for wages paid under 
the decision of the War Labor Board. Under the 
bill, previously passed by the House, the Secretary of 
War is authorized to liquidate the claims to the work- 
men. The bill now goes to the President. 





Austrian Import Licenses Abolished 


WASHINGTON, March 3.—Effective March 1, the 
Austrian requirement for licenses for importation and 
exportation of certain commodities was abolished, ac- 
cording to a cablegram received by the Department of 
Commerce from Commercial Attaché H. L. Groves, 
Vienna. Among commodities for which no license is 
required for importation are agricultural machinery, 
metal furniture and cutlery. The requirement for 
licenses for exportation has not been abolished for iron 
ore, but has been abolished for other ores. 
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FEBRUARY IRON OUTPUT 


Increase Over January 6071 Tons Per Day, or 
5.9 Per Cent 


Net Gain of 3 Furnaces, with 7 Blown in and 4 
Shut Down 


From statistics gathered largely by wire, the gain 
in pig iron output in February, while substantial, was 
considerably less than that in January or December. 
The increase last month was 6071 tons per day over 
January or about 5.5 per cent. This compares with a 
gain of 13.7 per cent in January and 14 per cent in 
December. A decided lessening in the increase in ac- 
tive furnaces took place last month—3 as compared 
with 23 in each of the three previous months. 

The production of coke pig iron for the 28 days in 
February amounted to 3,214,143 gross tons or 114,791 
tons per day as compared with 3,370,336 tons or 108,720 
tons per day for the 31 days in January, according to 
revised data. The February daily rate is the largest 
since July, 1923, and is considerably in excess of any 
February since the war. It excels any daily per- 
formance in 1924. 

There were 7 furnaces blown in and 4 blown out or 
banked during February, the net gain being 3—the 
smallest since the upturn which began in August last 
year. The capacity of the 254 furnaces active on March 
1 is estimated at about 115,700 tons per day, contrast- 
ing with 114,150 tons for the 251 furnaces active on 
Feb. 1. Of the 7 furnaces blown in 2 were Steel Cor- 
poration stacks, and 4 were independent steel company 
units. Three of the 4 furnaces shut down were Steel 
Corporation stacks, the other being a merchant furnace. 

The ferromanganese production in February was 
18,184 tons and the spiegeleisen was 4910 tons. 


Daily Rate of Production 


The daily rate of production of coke and anthracite 
pig iron by months from February, 1924, is as follows: 


Daily Rate of Pig Iron Production by Months—Gross Tons 


Steel Works Merchant Total 
ys ae), Se 83,126 22,900 106,026 
March a eee 86,276 25,533 111,809 
eran ; en eee 82,101 25,680 107,781 
May << vie , ‘ 62,176 22,182 84,358 
et Cn ye 50,237 17,304 67,541 
Ree ets 5a al ate oan 43,353 14,224 57,577 
NE Oe a ek dene ete ue ele ars 45,591 15,284 60,875 
PE acu vicravadeneee 50,312 18,130 68,442 
SIE. us lu d'g nha hon al are ed 59,952 19,955 79,907 
re .. 63,230 20,426 83,656 
December : ates 76,682 18,857 95,539 
January, 1925 nee oi 86,856 21,864 108,720 
PORSUEET cccccrece dinner 90,707 24,084 114,791 


The figures for daily average production, beginning 
with January, 1919, are as follows: 


Daily Average Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron in 

the United States by Months Since Jan. 1, 1918—Gross Tons 
1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 

Jan, 106,525 97,264 77,945 53,063 104,181 97,384 108,720 

Feb 105,006 102,720 69,187 58,214 106,935 106,026 114,791 

Mar. 99,685 108,900 51,468 65,675 113,673 111,809 

Apr. 82,607 91,327 39,768 69,070 

May 68,002 96,312 39,394 74,409 

June 70,495 101,451 35,494 78,701 

7 


1 
1 
1 
July 78,340 98,931 27,889 092 1 
1 
1 
1 


9, A. et 4 ae 
4 Dasen BEeee sacec 
8, Bet8 67,541 «cic. 
7 CS56 SUSI cider 
Aug. 88,496 101,529 30,780 58,586 bie eee 
Sept. 82,932 104,310 32,850 67,791 4,184 68,442  ..... 
Oct. 60,115 106,212 40,215 85,092 101,586 79,907 
Nov. 79,745 97,830 47,183 94,990 96,476 83,656 
Dec. 84,944 87,222 53,196 99,577 94,225 95,539 


Year 83,789 99,492 45,325 73,645 109,713 85,075 


Among the furnaces blown in during February were 
the following: 


F furnace at the Maryland plant of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation in Maryland; the Norton furnace in 
Kentucky; the Martins Ferry furnace of the Wheeling 
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Steel Corporation in the Wheeling district; No. 1 Joliet 
furnace of the Illinois Steel Co. in the Chicago district ; 
one furnace of the Minnesota Steel Co. in Minnesota ; 
the Sheffield furnace of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co., and No. 1 Ensley furnace of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. in Alabama. 


Among the furnaces blown out or banked during 
February were the following: 

No. 2 Lucy furnace of the Carnegie Steel Co. in the 
Pittsburgh district; No. 2 Mingo furnace of the Car- 
negie Steel Co. in the Wheeling district; the Belfont 
furnace in southern Ohio, and No. 4 Bessemer furnace 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. in Alabama, 


Output by Districts 


The accompanying table gives the production of all 
coke and anthracite furnaces for February and the 
three months preceding. 


Pig Iron Production by Districts, Gross Tons 


Feb. Jan, Dec. Nov. 
(28 days) (31 days) (31 days) (30 days) 
GWE ROEM cc e'sd c's 207,012 205,203 182,742 165,594 
INGW SOTOEGT kecccss te036% £“S25.55% § 4 lees 
Lehigh Valley ..... 72,616 79,155 78,909 80,634 
Schuylkill Valley .. 82,104 88,522 70,843 51,786 


Lower Susquehanna 
and Lebanon Val- 








NE aeons a bo xs 36,609 40,816 39,761 36,321 
Pittsburgh district.. 709,709 754,675 638,237 528,589 
Shenango Valley.... 142,088 160,128 120,803 88,939 
Li Sy Re 130,175 143,502 140,027 119,099 
Maryland, Virginia 

and Kentucky.... 76,978 81,614 84,349 65,389 
Wheeling district... 136,237 141,546 120,185 101,862 
Mahoning Valley... 316,679 329,757 300,629 240,141 
Central and North- 

Orn OMG. oi. ses 292,109 318,872 298,951 263,734 
Southern Ohio ..... 42,601 46,732 37,326 32,093 
Illinois and Indiana 622,987 620,574 502,805 388,534 
Mich., Minn., Mo., 

Wis., Colo. and 

RIGOL: ., alee Sce oR avkicle 115,315 120,892 108,717 106,536 
NE SS a ag were 224,679 231,465 230,760 233,124 
cS PererrrT 6,245 6,883 6,658 7,298 

A. davai oon 3,214,148 3,370,336 2,961,702 2,509,673 


Production of Steel Companies—Gross Tons 


Returns from all furnaces of the United States 
Steel Corporation and the various independent steel 
companies, as well as from merchant furnaces produc- 
ing ferromanganese and spiegeleisen, show the fore- 
going totals of steel making iron, month by month, to- 
gether with ferromanganese and spiegeleisen. These 


last, while stated separately, are also included in the 
columns of “total production.” 


Production of Steel Companies—Gross Tons 


Spiegeleisen and 
Ferromanganese 





-—Total Production—, 1924—_—___-__—_19 25-_-__ 
1924 1925 Fe-Mn Spiegel Fe Mn Spiegel 
Jan, 2,274,005 2,692,537 20.735 7,948 23.578 5,418 
Feb. ... 2,410,658 2,539,785 22.405 9.870 18.184 4.910 
Mar. ... 200456 ........ 22'351 13:796 ; ; 
Apr. MAGE OOT oockccun. 25526 =4538- .... 0 one 
May Coeneen ....s.., 34008 Gees cc. > ena 
June ... 1,507,110 ...°°°"° 90,040. O86 0c. can 
My year.13,256,826 ia fe in 124,113 "54,595 Gee 
July ee ee 14,367 15,328 
Aug. CE oo et 10,718 *S O10 en 
a. ~. 2eeneee ......-: 13/263 5033 ree 
Oct, ieee |(........ 770 16607 3 °°") ee 
Nov. ee oe 3406 g0n5 °°). °* toe 
Dec. ReemaAGs. .....5.. ese 606 S 8. S  Se 
Year. .23,656,981 ........ 204,909 107139 
Production and Price Chart 
The 


fluctuations in pig iron production from 1915 to 
the present time are shown in the accompanying chart. 
The figures represented by the heavy line are those of 
the daily average production by months, of coke and 
anthracite iron. The dotted curve on the chart repre- 
sents monthly average prices of Southern No. 2 foun- 
dry pig iron at Cincinnati, local No, 2 foundry iron at 
furnaces in Chicago, and No. 2X at Philadelphia. They 
are based on the weekly quotations of THE IRON AGE. 
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Diagram of Pig Iron 


Production of Coke and Anthracite Pig Tron in United States 





by Months, Beginning Jan. 1, 1921—Gross Tons 2 

921 1922 1923 19240-1925 

Jan 2 ine 992 1.644.951 3,229,604 3,018,890 3,370 336 

Feb. || * 1937257 1'629.991 2.994.187 3,074,75 7 $3,214,143 
Mar. __. 1595522 2'035.920 3,523,868 3,466,086 
Apr. ... 1,193,041 2,072,114 3,549,736 3,233,425 
May ... 1,221,221 2,306,679 3,867,694 2,615,110 

June ... 1,064,833 2,361,028 3,676,445 2,026,221 -- 
k 4 year. 9,428,166 12,050,683 20,841,534 17,434,492 
July ... 864,555 2,405,365 3,678,334 1,784,899 
Aug. ... 954,193 1,816,170 3,449,493 1,887,145 
Sept. ||: 985,529 2:033,720 3,125,512 2,053,264 

Oct. ... 1,246,676 2,637,844 3,149,158 2,477,12 

Nov. ... 1,415,481 2,849,703 2,894,295 2,509,673 
Dec. ... 1,649,086 3,086,898 2,920,982 2,961,702 
Year*. 16,543,686 26,880,383 40,059,308 31,105,802 


*These totals do not include charcoal pig iron. The 1923 
production of this iron was 251,177 tons. 





Relief Sought from Coal Wage Agreement Ruling 
at Union Mines 


PITTSBURGH, March 2.—Non-union coal mining dis- 
tricts, with wage scales well below those set up for 
the union fields in central and western Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, have made such inroads 
upon the markets of the union-mined coal that opera- 
tors of the mines worked under a wage scale agreement 
with the United Mine Workers of America have called 
a meeting to be held in Cleveland, March 6, to see if 
there is not some way of adjusting the agreement made 
Feb. 19, 1924, to run until April 1, 1927, so that union 
mines may be operated cheaply enough to compete with 
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Production and Price 


the non-union operations. There is only one way ‘to 
bring about a reduction in producing costs and that 
is through wage cuts. 

The United Mine Workers of America will, no 
doubt, oppose any revision of the existing wage agree- 
ment, which calls for $7.50 a day for day labor, as 
against $4.50 and even less in the non-union districts. 
But the union mines have not averaged more than 
three days a week over the past year and in order 
to get steady work and enough money to live, a great 
many union miners now are at work in non-union fields 
at the non-union wage rates. Failure of the union offi- 
cials to accept some revision of the scale probably 
means a continuance of only partial operation of union 
mines and the possibility of more suspensions, since 
enough non-union coal now is available to take up the 
major part of the country’s requirements of soft coal 
without recourse to union-mined coal. It may be that 
there will be more general application of the plen of 
one large producing company operating only union 
mines which supplied many of its customers w'th non- 
union coal which it was able to buy at about $1 a ton 
less than it could mine its own coal. 


The Brooks plant of the American Locomotive Co. 
at Dunkirk, N. Y., has established a new record which 
it is thought breaks the present world’s record. In 15 
working days after an order was received, the first 
engine was completed, ready for shipping. 
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CLETUS MNT 


A FEBRUARY RECORD 


Pig Iron Output 34% Per Cent Above 
1924 Peak 


Continued Flow of Steel Specifications, but 
Test of Prices Postponed 


Pig iron production on March 1 was at an an- 
nual rate of over 42,200,000 tons. This is 3'2 per 
cent over the performance of March, last year, and 
compares with 40,361,000 tons, the record output in 
1923. 

Three more furnaces were in blast than at the 
beginning of February. The output of last month 
was 3,214,143 tons, more than that of any other 
February in the history of the iron trade. It was 
less than the 3,370,336 tons for the 31 days of Jan- 
uary, but the daily average was 114,791 tons, 
against 108,720 tons per day for the preceding 
month, an increase of over 54 per cent. 

Of the increased output, steel-making furnaces 
contributed 3851 tons a day and merchant furnaces 
2220 tons. The three additional stacks now active, 
numbering altogether 254, belong to steel com- 
panies. 

The heavy production appears to be at the ex- 
pense of prices. Basic, foundry and malleable 
grades of pig iron have declined 50c. in the Pitts- 
burgh district and some difficulty is being expe- 
rienced in maintaining prices in other districts. 
Melters as a rule are not disposed to buy under 
present conditions, but are awaiting developments. 
Operations of foundries are, however, continuing 
at a fairly satisfactory rate with increase of melt 
in some localities. 

February in steel shipments was with the large 
companies better than February a year ago, itself 
a period of noted activity. Specifications against 
contracts have meantime piled up so that March 
operations appear well provided for, and whatever 
the status of consumption monthly quotas are 
being taken under contracts. The only marked 
curtailment in operations is in the East. The 
United States Steel Corporation last month booked 
more than it shipped. 

Considerable business placed as for the first 
quarter will be carried into the second quarter and 
mills are having difficulty in establishing higher 
prices. Demand promises well in all lines save 
in sheets. Although several automobile companies 
have covered for the second quarter, few are speci- 
fying beyond April requirements. They have 
started the month with larger production than in 
the past two months, but existing supplies of au- 
tomobile steel have resulted in concessions of $4 
a ton, 4.40c. being named on automobile sheets 
and 3.40c. on black sheets. 
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A suspension of shipments on sheet bar con- 
tracts has defeated an effort to secure $39 a ton, 
Pittsburgh, for second quarter delivery. 

Rail bookings are outstanding, with indication 
of a notable year in general railroad buying. In 
the past week 32,000 tons of rails were bought in 
Chicago, 24,000 tons going to the Illinois Steel 
Co. and the remainder to the Bethlehem and In- 
land companies. The Wabash closed for 9500 
tons. The Florida East Coast has ordered 16,000 
tons additional, and unusually good summer roll- 
ings are assured. While little equipment business 
developed, some 25,000 cars are estimated soon to 
come into the market. 

Building and bridge orders took 35,000 tons of 
fabricated steel the past week in sizable projects. 
In Chicago one large fabricator covered for sec- 
ond quarter needs at the new price. 

In the Chicago district, where specifications 
continue to exceed shipments in general, conserva- 
tism of buyers about contracting ahead is shown 
in steel bars. Continued improvement is reported 
in farm implement manufacture. 

Wire mills look for practically full production 
this month, and have contracts calculated to pro- 
vide good April operations. The test of 2.70c. wire 
and 2.95c. nails is some time off, seeing that it will 
be at least May 1 before all the 2.85c. nail purchases 
will be reached. 

On top of a sustained demand for butt weld 
pipe, activity in the oil industry is helping in mov- 
ing lapweld sizes. 

How well the year has started in tin plate is 
shown in shipments of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. amounting to 20 per cent more than 
those for the first two months of last year. 

THE IRON AGE pig iron composite price has 
dropped to $22.25 from the $22.50 which had been 
held for seven successive weeks. It is now 63c. 
lower than one year ago and $6.52 lower than two 
years ago. 

For the fifth week, THE IRON AGE finished steel 
composite price stands at 2.546c. per Ib. 


Pittsburgh 


Little New Business in Finished Materials— 
1. . 
Pig Iron Prices Lower 


ppc ‘ * 
PITTSBURGH, March 3.—The week has been a quiet 


one in steel in point of new business, but this is re- 
garded as an altogether natural condition in view of 
the fact that consumers generally are well covered 
against their requirements for this the last month of 
the quarter and do not yet appear ready to speak for 
tonnages for the next quarterly period. ‘The next two 
weeks should shed some light on the business prospects 
for the 90-day period beginning April 1. Meanwhile, 
the mills are well provided with March business speci- 
fications are good and mill schedules are being main- 
tained about the recent average. In the major hot- 
rolled products, the report is common of greater 
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A Comparison of Prices 
Advances Over the Previons Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


. Mar. 3, Feb. 24, Feb. 3, Mar. 4 
» ar . 
Pig Iron, per Gross Ton: 1925 1925 1925 1924 

No. 2X, Philadelphiaft....$25.01 $25.01 $25.01 $24.26 
No, 2, Valley Furnacet... 21.50 22.00 22.00 23.00 
No. 2, Southern, Cin’tit... 24.05 24.05 24.05 26.55 





No, 2, Birmingham, Ala.7.. 20.00 20.00 20.00 22.50 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.50 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa... 23.75 23.75 24.25 22.75 
Basic, Valley furnace..... 21.50 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Valley Bessemer del. P’gh. 24.26 24.26 24.76 25.26 
Malleable, Chicago* ...... 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.50 
Malleable, Valley ........ 21.50 22.00 22.00 22.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh.... 22.76 23.26 23.26 23.76 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago... 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.15 


Ferromanganese, furnace. .115.00 115.00 115.00 107.50 


Rails, Billets, Ete., per Gross Ton 


O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill. .$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh.. 37.00 37.00 37.00 40.00 
O.-h, billets, Pittsburgh... 38.00 38.00 38.00 40.00 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh... 38.00 38.00 39.00 $2.50 ~ 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 42.50 42.50 $2.50 $5.01 
O.-h. billets, Phila...... $1.67 41.67 41.67 45.17 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh. . £8.00 48.00 48.00 1.04 


Cents Cents Cents Cents 


Skelp, gr. steel, P’gh, Ib. 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.30 
Light rails at mill..... 1.80 1.80 1.80 2.00 


Finished Iron and Steel, 


Per Lb. to Large Buyers 
Iron bars, Philadelphia. 
Iron bars, Chicago..... 10 


nts Cefits Cents Cents 


9 » 9e 9 28 


2.10 2 00 2.40 


Steel bars, Pittsburgh... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.40 
Steel bars, Chicago.... 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.50 
Steel bars, New York 2.44 2.44 2.44 2.74 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.40 
Tank plates, Chicago. . 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.60 
Tank plates, New York 2.34 2.34 2.34 2.64 
Beams, Pittsburgh ...... 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.40 
Beams, Chicago ........ 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.60 
Beams, New York ..... ~ 3.44 2.44 2.44 2.69 


2.50 2 50 2 50 3.00 


Steel hoops, Pittsburgh. 





*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
in the Chicago district is 61c. per ton. * 
Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. {fSilicon, 2.25 to 2.75 


The prices in the above table are for domestic delivery a 


‘eu renee ccemnangeneseenensaeeenenesaenseunnnennnceerscenneneseerneensets teas opencentnenenn ett sambet sARRAR EINER NO URENOSEE TERED /4UNEREIE FV TRH NRORERTEICREENONORLA TOAD RRRIOONED OO RIET 


. f _— 7 Mar.3, Feb. 24, Feb 3, } . 4, 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 7.3 i as at Ge 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.85 
Sheets, black, No. 28, Chi- 

cago dist. mill ; ;* @ae 3.70 3.70 ees 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh. 4.75 4.75 4.75 5.00 
Sheets, galv.. No. 28, Chi- 

cago dist. mill sekaa 4.85 4.85 4.85 
Sheets, blue, 9 & 10, P*gh. 2.70 2.70 2.70 3.00 
Sheets, bive, 9 & 10, Chi- 

ago dist. mill con —aeee 2.80 2.80 ces 
Wire nalls, Pittsburgh - 2.865 2.85 2.85 3.00 
Wire nails, Chicago dist. 

mill eehe aus 2.95 3.95 2.95 ; 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.75 
Plain wire, Chicago dist. 

mill ; os. Ee 2.70 2.70 
Barbed wire, galv., P’gh... 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.80 
Barbed wire, galv., Chi- 

cago dist. mill 3.65 3.65 3.65 
Tin plate 100 Ib. box, P’gh. $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 


Old Material, per Gross Ton 


Carwheels, Chicago $18.50 $19.00 $19.50 $20.50 
Carwheels, Philadelphia .. 19.00 19.00 19.50 19.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh. 18.50 18.50 20.50 20.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila 186.00 17.00 18.00 17.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go.. 17.25 17.75 17.50 17.50 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh. . 19.00 19.00 20.50 20.50 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia... 18.00 18.50 19.00 19.00 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 18.50 19.00 18.50 20.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Phila . 19.00 20.00 20.50 19.00 
No 


1 RR. wrot. Ch'go (net) 15.40 16.00 16.00 14.50 


Coke, Connellsville, por Net Ton at Oven: 


Furnace coke, prompt . $3.50 $3.50 $3.75 $4.15 
Foundry coke, prompt 4.25 4.25 4.50 5.00 
Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York. 14.76 15.00 15.00 14.00 
Electrolytic copper, refinery 145.3744 14.50 14.37% 13.75 
Zinc, St. Louis. . ben 7.30 7.55 7.30 6.75 
Zinc, New York.. 7.65 7.90 7.65 7.10 
Lead, St. Louis 8.60 8.90 9.50 9.50 
Lead, New York.. ; 8.75 9.20 9.75 9.50 
Tin (Straits), New York 54.8744 57.00 56.75 55.75 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 16.00 18.50 18.00 11,25 


nd do not necessarily apply to export business, 


Based on prices of steel 


plain wire, open-hearth rails, black pipe and black, 


sheets. These products cor 
United States output of fir 


Based on average of basic 
irons, the basic being Vall 
the foundry an average 


THE Iron AGE Composite Prices 


March 3, 1925, Finished Steel, 2.546c. Per Lh. 


f Feb. 24, 1925, 2.546¢ 
Feb 3, 1925, 2.546¢ 

March 4, 1924, 4 

10-year pre-war average, 1.689¢ 


bars, beams, tank plates, ) 


istitute 88 per cent of me 
rished steel 


March 3, 1925, Pig Iron, $22.25 Per Gross Ton 


and foundry Feb. 24, 1925, $2 
ey quotation, ‘| Feb. 3, 1925, 2 
1 


of Casenee, § ’ 


Philadelphia and Birmingham 


High 
9 924 1925 ie 
1923 2 78% : Jan 560c., Jan 6 Finished Steel 


2.824c., April 24 2.789 15 62.566 ‘ 
$30.86, March 20 $22.88, Feb. 26 $22.50, Jan. 13 
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urgency to the specifications than was the case recently 
and it is apparent that with the approach of spring 
and open weather consumers are preparing for heavier 
actual needs. 

If shipments are any criterion, the manufacturers 
of wire products are doing the best business they have 
had since 1923. The tin plate situation also is very 
favorable from both a production and shipment stand- 
point. The leading producer finds its shipments for 
the first two months of this year to have been more 
than 20 per cent greater than in the same period last 


year, which would make its showing in this respect 


comparable with that of 1923, which was one of the big 
years in production and consumption of tin plate in the 
history of that industry. The manufacturers of pipe 
are confident that this year will bring a considerable 


Pig Iron $22.25, Jan. 6 


March 4, 1924, a8 
_10-year pre-war average, 72 
Low 
1925 1924 1923 


2.460c., Oct. 14 


$19.21, Nov. 3 $20.77, Nov. 20 





gain over last year in the consumption of oil country 
pipe, demand for which is beginning already to reflect 
the recent appreciation in oi] prices. The placing of 
another pipe line, this one of 75 miles of 8-in. pipe, 
has further helped to round out the operations of pipe 
mills which for some time past have been heaviest in 
the buttweld sizes of pipe. 

Supplementary orders for rails, which are due to 
the heavy wear and tear on tracks caused by a winter 
of unusual severity, mean that rail mills now have 
enough business to carry them well into the third 
quarter of the year. 

The sheet market stands out as the quietest and 
also the weakest division of the market. While the 
automotive industry is confidentially looked to as a 
source of considerable business over the next six 
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months, it is a fact that buying from this souree still 
is very limited and as in recent years it has provided 
an outlet for at least 30 per cent of the sheet tonnage, 
its absence as a big buyer is an important factor in 
the depressed condition of the sheet market. There 
is no doubt that some of the low prices being made 
on black sheets result from the fact that makers of 
full finished sheets are offering seconds at prices at- 
tractive enough to appeal to users of ordinary one pass 
cold-rolled box annealed sheets. In automobile body 
sheets 4.60c., base Pittsburgh, is the absolute top of 
the market. In other directions the finished steel 
market is fairly steady. While there has been some 
business on the basis of the most recent advance of 
$2 a ton, it was done on only a relatively small tonnage. 
For all practical purposes the market today may be 
regarded to be at the early January levels. The un- 
favorable sheet situation is causing a suspension of 
shipments against sheet bar contracts and the desire 
of sheet bar producers for business has defeated the 
effort to secure $39, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for second quar- 
ter delivery on the one piece of business which has been 
before the market in the past week. 

Foundry, malleable and basic grades of iron have 
eased off 50c. a ton since a week ago, and the coke 
market does not yet give evidence of where it will 
finally settle for second quarter tonnages. The fact 
that one or two operators who advanced wages in De- 
cember to the Frick scale have in the past few days 
cancelled this advance, throws about the wage situa- 
tion much uncertainty, as does also the conference to 
be held in Cleveland on next Friday, when operators 
of union mines wi!l consider some means of adjusting 
the present wage agreement which runs until April 1, 
1927. 

The scrap market presents a slightly firmer front 
than a week ago, due to the fact that supplies are 
rather scant and there is some evidence of an increased 
consumptive demand. 

Pig Iron.—Continued indifference of consumers is 
telling on the price ideas of producers. On a purchase 
of approximately 4000 tons of basic iron a Sharon, Pa., 
melter was able to secure this tonnage for second 
quarter shipment from at least three sources at a price 
of $22, delivered. Freight from the shipping furnaces 
to that destination varies from 52c. to 76c. per ton and 
the furnace price therefore ranged from $21.25 to 
$21.50. There has been no test of the market on Bes- 
semer iron. Foundry iron is not yet wanted in very 
large quantities. On sales that have been made, prices 
have ranged from $22 down to $21.50, Valley furnace, 
for No. 2, with the latter price much more common 
than the higher figure in the past few days. Malleable 
iron on limited sales appears quotable at $21.50 to $22, 
Valley furnace. We note one sale of about 300 tons of 
foundry iron including Nos. 2 and 3 grades to a maker 
of oil well equipment at $21, Valley furnace.’ W. P. 
Snyder & Co. make the average price of Bessemer iron 
from Valley furnaces in February $22.738, as against 
$22.895 in January, and of basic iron $21.50 against $22 
the month before. It is evident that there were no 
sales of Valley basic iron last month at $22, which pro- 
ducers considered the market. 


_ We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for de- 
livery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 
$1.76 per gross ton: 


OT ee Pere ee ert $21.50 
NEE (ates 6s Pusinis o bee ee $22.50 to 23.00 
Gray forge ..... » 0d 00 ob es oa nn cae 
WO. 3. COMMING asc cvcsdevcecess Ree one 
RE FL rrr re ee 21.00to 21.50 
pS Ae ee ere Ce 21.50 to 22.00 
Low phosphorus, copper free..... 29.00 


Ferroalloys.—The situation here presents nothing 
in the way of a change. Consumers of the various 
alloys are well covered by contracts and in spite of the 
high rate of steel works operations over the past 90 
days, there has not been much need of supplies to sup- 
plement shipments on contracts. Recent prices are 
holding, but they lack the test of demand. Talk re- 
cently of the possibility of a further advance in ferro- 
manganese has subsided. Prices are given on page 731. 
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Semi-Finished Steel.—Nonintegrated manufacturers 
are not yet showing much interest in their second quar- 
ter requirements and prices for that delivery are not 
well defined. Makers of sheet bars want $39, Pitts- 
burgh or Youngstown, but on the only business of con- 
sequence placed in the past week that price had to be 
shaded. This sale was one of about 5000 tons a month 
for second quarter, the buyer being an Allegheny Val- 
ley sheet maker, and while details are withheld, it is 
believed the price was $39, delivered to the buyer’s 
mill, or about $38, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Meanwhile, some 
makers are getting suspensions against contract ship- 
ments and there is not much doubt that they would 
be glad to get orders that would maintain roll- 
ing schedules at $38. There is no scarcity of steel 
for early delivery, and while most finishing mills 
are taking all shipments on contracts, they are stock- 
ing a good deal, because the market in sheets and strips 
is not particularly good at this juncture. In the absence 
of important sales, we regard recent prices on billets, 
slabs and sheet bars as a fair appraisal of the market’s 
possibilities. Wire rods are moving well, but not at 
above $48, base, Pittsburgh or Cleveland. Prices are 
given on page 731. 

Wire Products.—Shipments are heavy and the Feb- 
ruary showing in this respect was fully as good as the 
month before when some producers not only shipped 
full production, but made substantial inroads on their 
warehouse stocks. Most makers have enough business 
still on their books to insure practically full produc- 
tion for this month and figure that specifications will 
be heavy enough on the 60-day orders, as they expire 
toward the close of the month, to provide a good April 
operation. This branch of the industry has made prepa- 
rations for a big spring business and figuring that 
consumption, already beginning to expand, will grow 
more as the spring approaches the spread between sup- 
ply and demand will steadily narrow. The price situa- 
tion still is somewhat irregular, due to the fact that 
some manufacturers protected customers to April 1 at 
$2.75, base, per keg, Pittsburgh, or its equivalent on 
nails and $2.50, base, on plain wire, while a considerable 
number of contracts placed at the same levels were not 
specified until after the turn of February and are in- 
cluded in current mill shipments. The first advance of 
$2 from those prices is the basis of most of the existing 
contracts and it will be at least May 1 before these will 
be entirely specified. It is claimed that no business 
now is being taken at $2.85 for nails or $2.60 for plain 
wire, but the real test of $2.95 for nails and of $2.70 
for plain wire still is some time off. Prices are given 
on page 730. 


Tubular Goods.—Demand keeps up in good shape 
for buttweld sizes of pipe and is steadily gaining in the 
lapweld sizes, this because the price of oil has reached 
a profitable level and many companies which had fig- 
ured on doing only a moderate amount of drilling now 
have revised their plans. It is expected that what is 
known as “wildcat” drilling, that which goes on with- 
out regard to market and statistical conditions, will be 
heavy. Not much attention now is paid to the pos- 
sibility of reduced oil land development in connection 
with the Government’s conservation plans; it is even 
asserted that if the intent is an earnest one, the Gov- 
ernment can best help the cause along by refraining for 
a time from leasing the oil lands of the Indians, Line 
pipe business still is reasonably good and besides a num- 
ber of small tonnages, recent orders included one for 
about 75 miles of 8-in. pipe for the Sinclair Pipe Lines 
( 0. for shipment to the Southwest, this order going to 
a Youngstown maker. Independent Pipe capacity is not 
so fully engaged this week as it was recently. The 
National Tube Co. has put on two boiler tube furnaces, 
which is a measure of the improvement in business in 
that direction. Mill prices on boiler tubes are not ma- 
terially firmer than they have been, but pipe prices are 
holding, despite some weakness in the secondary mar- 
ket. Discounts are given on page 730. 


Sheets.—Current happenings are not of a kind to 
give the trade much cause for satisfaction. So many 
buyers became well filled up in the rush to get material 
produced and shipped in the past 60 days that new 
buying naturally waits on the consumption to catch 
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up with existing supplies, while by completing so much 
of their first quarter business so promptly, a number 
of makers need business to maintain a reasonably eco- 
nomical operation. The combination of facts means a 
rather quiet market and an easy one and with lax ob- 
servance of the announced second quarter prices on 
business for that period. Hitherto the shading of 
prices has been mostly for business for early shipment. 
Actually the last advance of $2 a ton on sheets means 
almost nothing as a sales basis. There is real weakness 
in automobile sheets, for which 4.60c., base Pittsburgh, 
now appears to be the top rather than the bottom of 
the market. Automobile builders as a rule are order- 
ing steel closely in keeping with their orders for cars, 
trucks and tractors and a change for the better in 
point of steel purchases waits on better weather and 
larger sales of vehicles. There is a generally lower 
rate of sheet mill operations than earlier in the year, 
and it is believed that the next 30 days will see a nar- 
rowing of the gap between production and consumption. 
The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has lost relatively 
little ground in operations, chiefly because it did not 
crowd production when others were striving to get it 
up. Prices are given on page 730. 


Tin Plate.—Matters are shaping very satisfactorily 
in this product. The movement is steady and strong 
from the mills and the shipments of the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. for the first two months of this 
year have been more than 20 per cent ahead of the 
same period last year. The first two months of last 
year, it will be recalled, were good ones because the 
effect of later developments was not then being felt. 
Unless there are unfavorable weather conditions to re- 
duce the pack of perishable foods, the year promises to 
be a good one in point of production and consumption 
of tin plate. Prices are unchanged. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—Making al- 
lowance for the fact that there is not the usual demand 
from the automobile parts makers this year, business 
in screw stock sizes is satisfactory. February ship- 
ments with most makers were at least equal to those 
of the month before and some makers report February 
shipments to have exceeded those for January despite 
the fact that the month was shorter by three days. It 
is figured there must soon be a larger demand from the 
automotive industry and that it will come with such a 
rush as to provide much new business for those who 
can make the shipments as promptly as desired. Much 
first quarter tonnage entered at 2.70c., base Pittsburgh, 
still is to be shipped and it is possible that some of it 
will become an obligation on second quarter produc- 
tion. The price was advanced to 2.80c., after liberal 
bookings at 2.70c., and the former price has been re- 
named for second quarter business. Shafting demands 
are fairly good, with the oil industry figuring fairly 
prominently. 

Hot-Rolled Flats—Makers of hoops and bands, 
under date of March 2, have issued a new card of extras 
that is practically a duplication of the card issued by 
strip makers a month ago. There is now a common 
card of extras on hoops, bands and strips and the base 
prices of the three products are practically the same, 
although hoops still show a somewhat stronger front 
than does the wider and heavier material. Business is 
slow in strips, or in material wider than 3 in., but 
reasonably good in the narrower stock. Prices are 


given on page 730. 

Cold-Rolled Strips.—Business still reflects the lack 
of the usual amount of business from the automotive 
industry, and the prices the fact that there is unsettle- 
ment in full finished sheets with which cold-rolled strips 
come into direct competition. The market on cold-rolled 
strips still is quotable at 4c. to 4.15e., base Pittsburgh, 
but the more desirable orders are going at nearer the 
lower figure. 

Iron and Steel Bars.—Mills in this and nearby dis- 
tricts are well provided with specifications for steel 
bars for shipment this month and some of them find 
customers pressing for delivery a little more heavily 
than was the case recently. New business is rather 
light, as buyers want to see how they are going to 
stand at the end of the present quarter before enter- 
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ing contracts for the second quarter. The story should 
be possible to tell in the next two weeks as to second 
quarter tonnages and prices. Some business has been 
taken at 2.20c., base Pittsburgh, but only small ton- 
nages are embraced. Iron bars are firm at the prices 
of the past few weeks, with demand steady rather than 
active. Prices are given on page 730. 

Structural Material—With the approach of spring 
and open weather there is greater pressure for de- 
liveries on contracts for plain material. The mills are 
quoting 2.20c., base, for large structural beams, but 
have not taken much business at that price. The 
fabricating shops are well protected at lower figures, 
and it is only within the past week or so that there has 
been much life in some of the big jobs booked late 
last year. The condition means that the protections 
will stretch further into the year than would have 
been the case if investors had been favored with a 
reasonably open winter and could have started erec- 
tion activities. Plain material prices are given on 
page 730. 

Plates.—Pittsburgh makers are reasonably well off 
in respect to orders and specifications are good, but 
there is not much new business and there is some doubt 
whether mills can be scheduled as fully next month as 
this month unless there is an early spurt of buying. 
Local mills continue to quote up to 2.20c., base, Pitts- 
burgh, but admit that the price is strictly for local 
business and not obtainable on really sizable tonnages. 
Prices are given on page 730. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.-Local makers of bolts and 
rivets do not find business to be at all brisk. Not much 
second quarter business yet has been done and buyers 
are specifying rather cautiously against first quarter 
contracts, presumably with an idea of reserving a good 
deal of tonnage for specification late this month for 
April shipment and thus carrying delivered prices into 
the second quarter. Large rivets are subject to some 
price shading. Prices and discounts are given on page 
730 

Coke and Coal.—Prices are heading at about the 
levels of a week ago. There is practically no market 
for coal and the market in coke is a limited one. Both 
furnaces and foundries are covered by coke contracts 
and are getting ample supplies to meet all requirements 
without recourse to supplementary purchases. 


Old Material—The market appears to have struck 
a resting point and based on such sales as have lately 
been made it is not possible to make any further re- 
duction in prices of the steel works grades. There have 
been sales of heavy melting steel to consumers at $18.50 
to $19, and there are signs that sellers at the lower 
figure are finding it hard to cover profitably. Mill buy- 
ing is spasmodic, but there is an impression now that 
mill stocks of scrap have been eaten into pretty heavily 
and that purchases are not far off. Mills that still have 
good stocks, it is expected, will want cheaper materia! 
to average down their costs. There seems to be no 
real market for turnings and with dealers well out of 
their short sales, prices are weak. 


We quote for delivery to consumers’ mill in the 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel............ $18.50 to $19.00 
No. 1 cast, cupola size........ 19.00 to 19.50 
Rails for rolling, Newark and 

Cambridge, Ohio; Cumberland, 

Md.; Huntington, W. Va., and 

en Se. ead ark ekade ccs 20.59to 21.00 
Compressed sheet steel... .. .-. 17.50to 18.00 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends.. 16.50to 17.00 
Rafiroad knuckles and couplers... 21.50to 22.00 
Railroad coll and leaf springs... 21.00to 21,50 
Low phosphorus blooms and billet 

GR: 6 atminedie cas sie de nee oe Gra ae 
Low phosphorus plate and other 

SERGGPERE «6 prec 6a ode ceeeeeee 23.0000 23.50 
Railroad malleable ..... 
Steel car axiles......... siueeee a 
Cast iron wheels........ -+-e+ 19.50to 20.060 
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Rolled steel wheels............. 21.50 to 22.00 
Machine — turnings.......... 14.00to 14.50 
Short sioveling turnings........ 14.00to 14.50 
OOS DE ice 66s cde cncccce ce 20.00 to 20.50 
Heavy steel axle turnings....... 18.00to 18.56 
Short mixed borings a: turnings 14.00to 14.50 
Heavy breakable cast........... 17.00to 17.50 
Stove plate .........cseeeeeees 16.0600 16.66 
Cast iron borings............... 14.00to 14.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 156.00to 15.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 18.50to 19.00 
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Chicago 


Consumers Hesitate—Outlook for New Con- 
struction Is Favorable 


CuHicaGco, ILtt., March 3.—Buyers still hold back 
in most departments of the iron and steel mar- 
ket. Many consumers are still receiving deliveries 
of material bought at low prices last year and they are 
not yet disposed to contract ahead at the advanced 
quotations now ruling. In the heavier finished steel 
products, however, there are some signs of a revival of 
activity. One of the largest Western fabricators has 
closed for second quarter requirements in shapes, plates 
and bars at the new prices. The position of mills roll- 
ing these commodities is stronger than that of pro- 
ducers of other products. For one important local 
maker of heavier rolled products, new business is 
nearly as heavy as shipments, while specifications con- 
tinue to exceed shipments. Chicago district output in 
these lines, furthermore, is still at 100 per cent of ingot 
capacity. 

The week has seen further broadening of building 
activity, in both structural and reinforcing steel, and 
the outlook for construction work in coming months is 
regarded as exceptionally bright. In addition to numer- 
ous projects now pending or about to be submitted for 
bids, an important Federal Government program affect- 
ing different sections of the country is expected to go 
ahead. Railroad buying, on the other hand, is on the 
decline. Fresh rail purchases include 9500 tons placed 
by the Wabash, but car orders are almost negligible 
and new inquiries for rolling stock are very light. 

Prices are practically unchanged on all commodities 
except scrap, which is decidedly weak, and has de- 
clined an average of 50c. a ton. Cast iron pipe is also 
softer, being available at about $1 a ton less than 
heretofore. 


Ferroalloys.—Three carlot sales of ferromanganese 
brought $115, seaboard. 

We quote §0 per cent ferromanganese, $122.56, 
delivered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon for 1925 delivery, 
$85; delivered ; spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $41.58, 
delivered. 

Pig Iron.—Another week has passed without de- 
veloping new tendencies in pig iron. Buyers who are 
still receiving shipments of iron bought at as low as 
$20, base furnace, are not yet ready to pay present 
prices, feeling that by waiting they may be able to 
obtain concessions. It is a question, however, whether 
the melters can wait longer than the producers. Fur- 
naces are booked deep into second quarter and the sus- 
pensions they have received so far have been too small 
to materially affect shipments. In fact, deliveries dur- 
ing February were at a greater daily rate than during 
January, although the total for the 28-day period was 
slightly smaller than for the 31 days in the previous 
month. Reports regarding the rate of melt among 
foundries vary, but taken as a whole do not indicate 
any marked change one way or the other. On the one 
hand, some melters find that the iron on hand or ordered 
will last longer than had been anticipated; other users, 
however, are increasing their operations. The appear- 
ance of 3000 tons of resale Northern No. 2 foundry 
would seem to indicate that the original buyers over- 
bought and now want to take their profit. This ton- 
nage, however, is the only sizable resale lot in the 
market. Reports from the automotive industry indi- 
cate a gain in operations. Scrap offerings of Michigan 
automobile makers in February showed an increase of 
20 per cent over the tonnage they put on the market in 
January. The market remains very quiet from the 
standpoint of inquiries and sales of the major grades. 
A Michigan user, however, has closed for 1000 tons of 
silvery for second and third quarters, and other sales 
of silvery in Michigan include lots of 300 and 100 tons. 
Actual business in Southern iron is too light to indicate 
ruling price levels. Carlot sales in Michigan have 
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brought $21, base Birmingham, but it is said that larger 
tonnages might still be placed at as low as $20. 


Quotations on Northern foundry, high phosphorus 
malleable and basic iron are f.o.b. local furnaces 
and do not include an average switching charge of 
6lce. per ton. Other prices are for iron delivered at 
consumers’ yards: 

Northern No. 2 foundry, sil. 1.75 
to 2.25 
Northern No. 1 foundry, sil. 2.25 
to 2.75 .. 
Malleable, not over 2.25 sil 
Basic 
High phosphorus 
Lake Superior @harcoal, averaging 
sil. 1.50, delivered at Chicago... 
Southern No. 2 (barge and rail) 2 
Southern No. 2, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 26.51 to 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent, 
33.29 to 
35 


$24.00 


copper free 

Silvery, sil. 8 per cent 

Blectric ferrosilicon, 14 to 16 per 
cent 45.00 to 47.42 


Plates.—A local mill will furnish 16,000 tons of 
steel for the 1600 freight cars placed last week by the 
Rock Island Lines and 4000 tons for 200 sleeping cars 
to be built by the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Cor- 
poration for the Pullman Co. For freight car bodies 
to be ordered shortly by the Missouri Pacific, 12,000 
tons will be required. New inquiries for rolling stock 
are almost negligible. Oil tank buying is showing 
signs of revival. For its Whiting, Ind., plant the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. has placed 40 tanks, calling for 12,000 tons, 
with the American Bridge Co. The Anglo-American 
Petroleum Co. is in the market for tanks for a Mexican 
location, requiring 1000 tons, and the Humble Oil Co. 
is inquiring for a few tanks for Texas. A riveted pipe 
line at Salt Lake City calls for 1200 tons of plates, and 
a Lake steamer on which a Manitowoc shipbuilder is 
figuring, requires 6000 tons. 


The mill quotation is 2.30c., Chicago. 
quote 3.10c. for plates out of stock. 


Sheets.— Mills are encountering sales resistance and 
are actually not booking much new business. There 
seems to be general confidence, however, in a revival 
of buying and this feeling has been translated into a 
firmer attitude on prices. Heavier orders from the au- 
tomobile industry are regarded as inevitable with the 
approach of spring. 

Chicago delivered prices from mill are 3.75c. to 

3.85c. for No. 28 black, 2.85c. to 2.95c. for No. 10 

blue annealed, 4.90c. to 5c. for No. 28 galvanized. 

Delivered prices at other Western points are equal 

to the freight from Gary plus the mill prices, which 


are 5c. per 100 lb. lower than the Chicago delivered 
prices. 
Jobbers quote f.o.b. Chicago: 3.80c. base for blue 


annealed, 4.50c. base for black, and 5.50c. base for 
galvanized. 


Bars.—Specifications for soft steel bars continue 
heavy and some new business is being booked, although 
generally buyers are still conservative about contract- 
ing ahead. Demands from the building industry are 
heavy and farm implement makers continue to show 
improvement in operations. The automobile manu- 
facturers are still cautious in placing their forward 
requirements, although reporting slightly better pro- 
duction. Bar iron appears to be steady at a minimum 
of 2.10c., Chicago, and is commencing to profit because 
of the widening deliveries on bar steel. Substitution 
of bar iron for steel is expected to be an even more im- 
portant factor in coming weeks. Rail steel bar mills 
are well booked and are holding to 2.10c., mill. 


Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.20c.; common 
nee iron, 2.10c., Chicago; rail steel, 2.10c., Chicago 
mill. 


Jobbers quote 3c. for steel bars out of ware- 
house. The warehouse quotations on cold-rolled 
steel bars and shafting are 3.80c. for rounds and 
4.30c. for flats, squares and hexagons; 4.15c. for 
hoops and 3.65c. for bands. 


Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel 
bars at 2.70c. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Concomitant with the recent de- 
cline in demand has been a weakening of prices, which 
now appear to range from $41 to $42, base, Birming- 
ham, for 6-in. and larger water pipe. The Lynchburg 
Foundry Co. has been awarded 700 tons of 36-in. for 
Spring Wells, Mich. The National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
will furnish 1450 tons for La Grange Park, IIl.; 200 
tons for Highland, Ill., and 100 tons for Faribault, 
Minn. Buffalo has awarded 1600 tons to United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. The same maker will 
supply 230 tons for Bartlett, Ill. Fond Du Lac, Wis., 
has placed 100 tons with James B. Clow & Sons. The 


Jobbers 
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American Cast Iron Pipe Co. will supply 100 tons for a 
tuberculosis sanitarium at Edwardswille, Ill. Pending 
business includes: 

Detroit, 500 tons of 12-in. Class C; 1140 tons of 16-in., 
4460 tons of 24-in. and 6340 tons of 30-in. Bids to be taken 
March 6. 

Cleveland, 1000 tons, March 6. 

Highland Park, Mich., 97 tons of 8-in. Class B and 168 
tons of 24-in., March 9. 

Rushville, Ind., 125 tons, March 2. 


We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 
Water pipe, 4-in., $53.20 to 54.20; 6-in. and over, 
$49.20 to $50.20; Class A and gas pipe, $4 extra. 


Rails and Track Supplies——The Wabash has placed 
6000 tons of standard section rails with the Illinois 
Steel Co., 3500 tons with Inland Steel Co., and is also 
reported to have ordered a smaller tonnage from Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. The Nickel Plate is understod to have 
closed for 2500 tons of tie plates. Rail specifications are 
heavy, while both orders and specifications for spikes, 
bolts, tie plates and angle bars are noticeably on the in- 
crease. 


Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43; 
light rails, rolled from billets, 1.90c. to 2c., f.o.b. 
makers’ mill. . 

Standard railroad spikes, 3c. mill; track bolts 
with square nuts, 4c. mill; steel tie plates, 2.45c., 
f.o.b. mill; angle bars, 2.75c., f.o.b. mill. 

Jobbers quote standard spikes out of warehouse 
at 3.55c. base, and track bolts, 4.45c. base. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The zone delivered prices, 
it develops, were not entirely abandoned in the recent 
reversion to the Chicago, Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
bases. The zone quotations have been retained on tire 
bolts, stove bolts and small rivets, with the qualifica- 
tion that they will apply on purchases of 300 lb. or 
more instead of 1000 lb. or more, as heretofore. For 
lots of less than 300 lb. prices will be f.o.b. factory. 
Large rivets remain on an f.o.b. Chicago basis, hav- 
ing never been placed on a zone basis. The abandon- 
ment of the zone prices on most styles of bolts and 
nuts was equivalent to an advance of as much as 5 per 
cent for buyers located at a distance from the three 
basing points. These users are specifying freely 
against their contracts to take advantage of the lower 
prices. Specifications from the implement industry 
have shown further improvement, a fact which may be 
accounted for by the receipt of considerable export busi- 
ness from the Argentine and South Africa. Business 
from the automobile industry is also slowly gaining. 
For mill prices see page 731. 


Jobbers quote structural rivets, 3.50c.; boiler 
rivets, 3.70c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 55 per 
cent off; larger sizes, 55 off; carriage bolts up to 
33 x 4 in., 50 off; larger sizes, 50 off; hot pressed 
nuts, squares, tapped or blank, $3.50 off; hot pressed 
nuts, hexagons, tapped or blank, $4 off; coach or 
lag screws, 60 per cent off. 


Structural Material.—Fabricating awards during the 
week were numerous and a heavy tonnage in fresh 
work has come up for bids. Plans on the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, 17,000 tons, were released late last 
week and bids are to be filed March 10.. The Esperson 
Building, Houston, Tex., calls for 3500 tons. Contracts 
for Inland Steel Co. improvements, requiring 3000 tons, 
will not be placed until the management definitely de- 
cides to go ahead with the construction. The recent 
passing of a bond issue seems to assume the construc- 
tion of a municipal courts building here, requiring 2000 
tons. Plans for the structure have been completed. 
Although mills are meeting with sales resistance, one 
of the largest fabricators in this district has closed for 
second quarter requirements at the new prices. 


The mill quotation on plain material is 2.30c., 
Chicago. Jobbers quote 3.10c. for plain material out 
of warehouse. 


Wire Products.—Although specifications are not 
coming in with a rush they are in substantial volume. 
Most of the material now being shipped appears to be 
going directly into consumption. If the assumption 
that jobbers have not piled stock is correct, heavier 
business will develop with the coming of fair weather. 
In the meantime, new buying is hesitant. For mill 
prices, see page 730. The recent advances in mill 
prices have not yet been followed by a corresponding 
adjustment of warehouse quotations. 

We quote warehouse prices f.o.b. Chicago: No. 8 black 
annealed wire, $3.15 for 100 lb.; common wire nails, $3.25 
per keg; cement coated nails, $2.55. 


Reinforcing Bars.—An unusually large volume of 
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new work is coming up for bids. In fact, if only a 
small percentage of it is actually closed, a very active 
building year is assured. The reinforcing for buildings 
for the Inspiration Copper Co. in Arizona, 2000 tons, 
is said to have been awarded to the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Co. The ruling quotation on deformed bars rolled 
from billets is 2.70c., Chicago warehouse. 

Lettings include: 

Inspiration Copper Co., plant addition in Arizona, 2000 
tons to unnamed source of supply. 

Missouri road work, 700 tons to Olmey J. Dean & Co. 

Iowa road work, 200 tons to Olney J. Dean & Co. 

Senior high school, Fond du Lac, Wis., 100 tons to Ameri- 
can System of Reinforcing. 

Pending work includes: 

Balaban & Katz theater and office building, Detroit, 700 


tons, general contract awarded to Lundoff & Bicknell, Cleve- 
land. 


Denfield High School, Duluth, Minn., 700 tons. 

U. S. Veterans Hospital, Great Lakes, IIll., 500 tons. 

Iowa State College, science building, Ames, Iowa, 500 tons. 

Apartment building, 15 East Ohio Street, Chicago, 300 
tons, Oldefest & Williams, architects, Chicago. 


Plankinton Packing Co., plant addition, Milwaukee, 300 
tons. 

United States Reclamation Service, Denver, Colo., 200 tons. 

Lake Shore Athletic Club, Chicago, 120 tons, general con- 
tract awarded to Hegeman-Harris Co. 

Remodeling of old Field Museum, Jackson Park, Chicago, 
100 tons. 

Victor X-Ray Co., Chicago, 100 tons. 

Y. M. C. A. college, Chicago, 100 tons, Berlin & Swern, 
architects, Chicago. 

Y. M. C. A. hotel addition, Chicago, 100 tons. 

Kresge Co. building, Sixty-third and Halsted Streets, 
Chicago, 100 tons, general contract awarded to McLean Con- 
struction Co. 


Morrell Packing Co., beef killing plant, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
400 tons. 

Old Material.—Weakness has become more pronounced 
and most grades of scrap have declined 50c. or more 
per ton. A large independent mill closed for several 
thousand tons of heavy melting nearly a week ago at 
$18 delivered, but has refused to consider offers at 
even lower prices since that time. Consumers gen- 
erally are marking time and meanwhile, owing to the 
pronounced weakness of old material in market centers 
east of here, a larger proportion of the scrap origi- 
nating in intermediate territory is being diverted to the 
Chicago market. Railroad offerings, which are large, 
are as follows: Pennsylvania, 40,000 tons; Baltimore & 
Ohio, 19,800 tons; New York Central, 6000 tons; Santa 
Fe, 2500 tons; Pere Marquette, 1400 tons; St. Paul, 
750 tons; Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, 250 tons; Michigan 
Central, a blind list. 


We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago 
and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, 


as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 
ee PO ee es re $19.50 to $20.00 
Cast iron car wheels .......... 18.50 to 19.00 
Relaying rails, 56 and 60 Ib..... 25.00to 26.00 
Relaying rails, 65 lb. and heavier 26.00 to 31.00 
Forged steel car wheels ........ 20.00 to 20.50 


Railroad tires, charging box size 20.50to 21.50 
Railroad leaf springs, cut apart.. 20.50to 21.00 


Deans. SP SO ig ws 064400030 Hon 18.50 to 19.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft....... 20.00 to 20.50 
Heavy melting steel .......... 17.25 to 17.75 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

PPR OR re Pee ae 17.50 to 18.00 
Revers GO. csivecveecsandowd 17.00 to 17.50 
Drop forge flashings ............ 13.00 to 13.50 
Hydraulic compressed sheets.... 14.50to 15.00 
AS CHE. < Kia dcdvedtowsec 15.00 to 15.50 
GE Ge Ns daw co ee be eae 19.00 to 19.50 
Steel knuckles and couplers..... 19.50 to 20.00 
ET Pee Te 21.50to 22.00 
Low phos. punchings............ 19.00 to 19.50 
Machine shop turnings .......... 11.50 to 12.00 
eer ee 14.50 to 15.00 
Short shoveling turnings ........ 14.50 to 15.00 
Railroad malleable ............ 19.50 to 20.00 
Agricultural malleable .......... 18.50 to 19.00 

Per Net Ton 

Iron angle and splice bars....... 19.50 to 20.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms.... 20.50to 21.00 
BVO COP GRIGG s vcs cescsccsedenes MEO 2 
Htuek Chr GEG Sok loswescdee ten 18.50 to 19.00 
ee. | DOE oa i. okaw dae ceed 14.50 to 15.00 
IU. 2 COE bdanddcsweoecehe 11.00 to 11.50 
Pinte GU TH cccddeeiccescsase 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought........ 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought........ 15.50 to 16.00 
No. 1 machinery cast..........-. 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 1 vatireed Cast cccccccccecs 17.25 to 17.75 
No. 1 agricultural cast ........ 17.25 to 17.75 
Locomotive tires, smooth........ 17.50to 18.00 
See MEER oe widiecnneccccvetssons 15.00 to 15.50 
CREED WN. wcvowsdchvacccoswens 14.50 to 15.00 
BUGS GONE 6 cst ccdcdcccuceate 14.50 to 15.00 
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New York 


Steel Bookings of February Exceed Those of 
February a Year Ago 


NEw YorK, March 3.—While February steel speci- 


fications on contracts were quite generally below 
those of January this is partly accounted for by the fact 
that there were four more working days in January than 
in February, but also there was more stocking of steel 
in January than during the past month. Compared with 
February, 1924, bookings of last month were larger with 
most companies, an important point, seeing that a year 
ago there was marked activity. There are no indica- 
tions that steel consumption is either increasing or de- 
creasing, but so many consumers are protected at 
prices as low or lower than those prevailing today that 
there is comparatively little demand at the maximum 
figures. For example, small lots of bars are being sold 
at 2.20c., Pittsburgh basis, but a large part of the bar 
tonnage now being shipped is at 2.10c. or less. Similar 
conditions prevail in other hot-rolled products. Con- 
struction activity requiring structural shapes and con- 
crete reinforcing bars has not taken the spurt that is to 
be expected at this season, and to what extent the un- 
certainty of the steel price situation enters into this is 
not fully apparent. The real test of the present price 
schedule will come with second querter buying, and 
consumers seem in no hurry to make this test in view 
of high production statistics and the ability of the mills 
to make fairly reasonable deliveries. 
We quote for mill shipments, New York delivery, 

as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.44c. to 2.54c.; plates, 

2.34c. to 2.44c.; structural shapes, 2.44c. to 2.54c. 

Pig Iron.—The past week, like the one preceding, 
has been marked by extreme quiet, the sales amounting 
to only about 3000 tons. The inquiry of the Central 
Foundry Co. for about 12,000 tons is still pending and 
no other large inquiries have appeared. The A. P. 
Smith Co. closed for 600 tons of No. 2 plain and No. 2X 
and the Standard Gas Equipment Corporation for 900 
tons. A number of inquiries for small tonnages for 
prompt delivery have been sent out and some of them 
closed. It is estimated that brokers who recently sold 
considerable tonnages of foundry iron in the Buffalo 
district at $22, furnace, lost more than $1 per ton, as 
the prevailing price at the time of purchase was $21.50 
and the carrying charge was about $1.60, the purchases 
having been made about 14 months ago. 


We quote delivered in the New York district as 
follows, having added to furnace price $2.52 freight 
from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo and 
$5.44 from Virginia: 


East. Pa. No. 2, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. $26.02 
East. Pa. No. 1X fdy., sil. 2.75 

a 8 a ren ee ee 27.52 
East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 

38 Re PA 26.52 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.......0. $26.91 to 27.91 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 29.44to 30.44 


Ferroalloys.—Buying of ferromanganese continues 
from hand to mouth with transactions few and limited 
to small and carload lots at regular prices. Sales of 
spiegeleisen are also small, totaling about 300 to 500 
tons for the week, all in small and carload lots. There 
are no developments in 50 per cent ferrosilicon or 
standard ferrochromium so far as new business is con- 
cerned, but specifications on contract are satisfactory. 


Warehouse Business.—Prices are holding firm in a 
featureless market. No acceleration can be seen from 
spring demand which is retarded somewhat by un- 
favorable weather. Reinforcing bars move in fair vol- 
ume, without impetus from new building projects. 
lowing the advance in bolts and screws there is no 
perceptible change. Copper sheets fell off slightly to 
22%c. per lb., base. Prices are given on page 750. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—With one exception, the large ton- 
nages of pipe for which municipalities are in the mar- 
ket have not yet been closed. The opening of bids 
March 15 by the City of New York on 8000 to 9000 tons 
of water and gas pipe is awaited with interest by 
domestic makers, who evidently would feel no great 
surprise if the tonnage went to an importer. Award 
of the 12,000 tons of 20-in. pipe for Oneida, N. Y., to 
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the Pont-au-Mousson works in France was the out- 
standing development of the week. Quotations are un- 
changed, but accurate quotation of the present market 
is difficult in view of the occasional lower prices made 
to compete with imported pipe. Soil pipe makers have 
encountered no competition from European mills, but 
the market is still quiet with makers booked with busi- 
ness for the next 30 to 40 days. Prices and discounts 
are unchanged. 
We quote pressure pipe per net ton, f.o.b. New 

York, in carload lots, as follows: 6-in. and larger, 

$54.60 to $55.60; 4-in. and 5-in., $59.60 to $60.60; 

3-in., $69.60 to $70.60, with $5 additional for Class A 

and gas pipe. Discounts on both Northern and 

Southern makers of soil pipe, f.o.b. New York, are as 

follows: 6-in., 40 to 41% per cent off list; heavy, 

50 to 51% per cent off list. 

Old Material.—The downward movement of prices 
on all grades continues, rapidly approaching the level 
in many instances, where the collectors of scrap claim 
they are unable to pick it up profitably. No. 1 heavy 
melting steel is probably quotable nominally at a buy- 
ing price of $15.50 to $16.50 per ton, delivered eastern 
Pennsylvania. Purchasing, however, is practically at a 
standstill, shipments to the largest eastern Pennsyl- 
vania consumer of heavy melting steel having been 
curtailed for the next two weeks to permit the mill to 
dispose of the recent heavy receipts on contracts. 
Price ideas of consumers and brokers on heavy melting 
steel still show a wide divergence. An eastern Penn- 
sylvania user of bundled sheets, stove plate and ma- 
chine shop turnings is offering $14 a ton delivered on al) 
three grades and a few small shipments are reported 
being made on turnings. There is some buying of 
heavy breakable cast at $16.50 a ton, delivered Coates- 
ville. Chemical borings are worth from $18 to $18.50 a 
ton, delivered to consumers with an average freight 
rate of $2 a ton. 

Buying prices per gross ton New York follow: 


Heavy melting steel, yard........ $12.00 to $12.50 
Heavy melting steel, railroad or 
equivalent 


Of Dre ee 15.00 to 15.50 
Relaying rails, nominal......... 24.00 to 25.00 
i a ia mined be 6b ee ee 19.50 to 20.00 
Te «ceca mais ob ore welere 25.00 to 25.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought ........ 15.00 to 15.50 
ha hs Oa nein ks Oh 6&0 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long........ 13.50 to 14.00 
Cast borings (steel mill)........ 10.50 to 11.00 
Cast borings (chemical)........ 16.00 to 16.50 
Machine shop turnings ........ 10.00 to 11.00 
Mixed borings and turnings..... 9.75 to 10,25 
Iron and_ steel pipe (1 in. diam., 

not under 2 ft. long).......... 11.75 to 12.25 
i Nanna bie TAs waive en. 40% oh 10.00 to 11.00 
Locomotive grate bars .......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Malleable cast (railroad)...... 15.50 to 16.00 
CBEat WOR CRF WHO. coe ccccccen 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 heavy breakable cast...... 12.50 to 13.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 


No., 1 machinery cast.......... $16.50 to $17.00 
No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 

ing materials, etc.), cupola size 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 2 east (radiators, cast boil- 


OPB, GEC.) wcccccccsccsrcnccescs 13.50 to 14.00 


Puddlers’ Wages Are Reduced 


For the March-April period, tonnage rates paid 
puddlers and bar-iron finishers in mid-Western mills 
subscribing to the sliding scale wage agreement of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Work- 
ers decline as a result of the bi-monthly settlement con- 
ducted Feb. 28 at Youngstown. Examination of sales 
sheets disclosed a reduction in the average selling price 
of bar iron shipped during the 60 days ending Feb. 20 
to 2c. per lb., from 2.05c., the average two months 
previously. Accordingly, the puddling rate is reduced 
25c. per ton to $11.38, while rates of finishers are 
reduced 2% per cent, to 47 per cent above base. 

M. F. Tighe of Pittsburgh, president of the Amal- 
gamated Association, acted for employees, and James 
H. Nutt of Youngstown, representing manufacturers, 
for the Western Bar Iron Association. 


Judson Mfg. Co., 604 Mission Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., has acquired 25 additional acres of land 
adjoining its rolling mill and fabricating plant in Oak- 
land, Cal., on which it plans to construct additions to 
its plant, although no definite date has been set for 
breaking ground. 
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Birmingham 


Little Demand for Pig Iron—Production 


Largest Since the War 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 3.—Melters of pig iron 
are not buying except for immediate needs, while wait- 
ing for something to happen, either reduction in quota- 
tions or increase in the demand for their various prod- 
ucts. In the meantime, the furnace interests of the 
South are holding firmly to the quotations which have 
obtained for the past several weeks, $22 per ton for 
No. 2 foundry iron. Sales for second quarter require- 
ments have been rather slow, but a start has been made. 
Melters of iron in the home territory, where a large 
part of the make of this district goes, are noting slight 
improvement in business and look forward to a steady 
operation of plants. No foundry iron is going to the 
surplus piles and the make is as heavy as it ever has 
been except during the World War. The basic iron 
make is also heavy, but some addition is noted to the 
surplus. 


We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict furnaces, as follows, the lower prices being for 
first quarter and the higher those of the largest 
producers for second quarter: 


No. 2 foundry, 1.75 to 2.25 sil. ..$21.50 to $22.00 
No. 1 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil... 22.00 to 22.50 
CE 6c. tcc eh AD A ein ae Cgc ST, ee 
Charcoal, warm blast........... 30.00 
Steel.—The little lull in the steel market continues, 
but old contracts call for steady delivery. At the plants 
of subsidiaries of the United States Steel Corporation 
all indications are that conditions remain about the 
same. All work on steel mills by the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Co. is nearing completion and new steel 
plant with four open-hearth furnaces and sheet mill 
will attract other industries. The Tennessee company 
is increasing its production of accessories for railroads, 
such as spikes, bolts, splice bars and so on. The plates 
have been an output of this district now for some time, 
an average of 7000 tons a month being turned out. No 
intimation is given that the lull in the market has had 
an effect of weakening the quotations and the prices 
obtaining for the past four weeks will be maintained. 
Soft steel bars hold at 2.25c. and 2.35c., Birmingham. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Additions to the orders on hand 
are again reported by manufacturers of cast iron pres- 
“sure pipe. Spring buying is coming up to expectations 
of the manufacturers. Quotations of pipe remain 
steady. No stock is being accumulated, shipments being 
almost equal to the production. Practically all pipe 
from this district is going west of the Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers, except a little to the Southeast. 


Coke.—The coke demand continues steady, with prac- 
tically the entire make finding ready disposition. The 
iron and steel companies are operating by-product 
plants to capacity and one company is supplementing 
its by-product output with bee-hive coke. The inde- 
pendent coke producers of the district are enjoying 
good patronage. Quotations are firm around $5 per 
ton, with sales still reported at $5.50 on foundry coke. 


Old Material—The lull in the scrap iron and steel 
market continues. Sales are slow and far between. 
Tonnage being disposed of now is light in aggregate. 
Quotations are not as firm as they have been, but no 
change is announced. Heavy melting steel is held at 
$15. Dealers have had no chance to offer scrap as yet 
to the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. Old con- 
tracts still call for considerable tonnage and old mate- 
rial dealers are moving stock freely. 





We quote per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict yards, as follows: 


Cast iron borings, chemical..... $15.00 to $16.00 


Heavy melting steel............. 15.00 to 16.00 
pS eee eee 14.00 to 15.00 
SR eee 18.00 to 19.00 
DMO cre ches Kane awh creeds 19.00 to 20.00 
Ne SN 2k 6h coos e rhe dh oaeee Oe 15.00 to 16.00 
a ee ee 17.00 to 17.50 
SVOORP WHOGID. voc ccccccuvews 17.00 to 17.50 
CE ins, 6 os a OP AES 16.00 to 17.00 
PD BENE ae decskscenpn rod eres 15.00 to 16.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... 8.00to 9.00 
Cast Team POPES, «accccccwwness 8.00 to 9.00 
PEE De DO ccc cecccssacuu 15.50 to 16.50 
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Boston 


Foundries Evince Little Interest in Pig Iron 


—Scrap Steel Declining 


Boston, March 3.—New England foundries evince 
little interest in pig iron. It apparently is not a ques- 
tion of price with most of them. They have sufficient iron 
on hand or on order to carry through this month and 
next. Instances are cited where they have enough, on 
the present ratio of melt, to last through summer. On 
the other hand, a majority of the furnaces are not push- 
ing iron. Alabama iron has actually advanced another 
50c. a ton in the face of buying conditions. Soft spots 
continue to crop up, however, as might be expected in 
such a market. Buffalo iron, reported as resale but 
actually not such, was offered in New England the past 
week at $22, furnace base, with 50c. differentials or 
$26.91 delivered. German and Belgian iron, silicon 2.50 
to 3, can be had for $23 on dock Boston, duty paid, or 
$25.50 to $26 delivered at common rate points. Little 
Indian iron is available, due to a scarcity of steamship 
space, and the supply of Dutch iron appears somewhat 
smaller with prices the same or 50c. a ton higher than 
German. Foreign iron receipts here the past week 
were 500 tons from India, making a total of 8948 tons 
of such iron landed here so far this year out of the total 
of 20,334 tons of all foreign iron received in 1925. A 
Rhode Island malleable iron melter has yet to close on 
a round tonnage of coke malleable and regular foundry 
grades. Otherwise activity among furnace representa- 
tives centers largely in car lots, mostly high and semi- 
high silicon. 


We quote delivered prices on the basis of the 
latest reported sales as follows, having added $3.65 
freight from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buf- 
falo, $5.92 from Virginia and $9.60 from Alabama: 

East. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... ..$27.15 to $27.65 

East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75..... 27.15to 28.15 


oS ae eA Ce) ee 26.91 to 27.91 
Buffalo, sil. 2.25 to 2.75......... 26.91 to 28.41 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ 29.92 
Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 30.42 


Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25........ : 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75........ 32.10 


Warehouse Business.—Virtually all warehouses in 
this district are well stocked with iron and steel, and 
some of them are covered into the second quarter, on 
contract. Iron and steel prices remain as heretofore, 
the recent uplift in mill quotations not having been 
followed by the Carnegie Steel Co. or independent con- 
cerns. Some manufacturers of cap and set screws are 
out with new prices. Set screws are 80, 10 and 10 per 
cent discount, as against 80, 10,10 and 10 per cent here- 
tofore; hexagon cap screws are 80, 10, 10 and 5 per cent, 
contrasted with 80, 10, 10 and 10 per cent; button and 
flat, 45 and 5 per cent, as against 45 and 10 per cent; 
and fillister 60 and 5 per cent, as against 60 and 10 per 
cent heretofore. 


Shapes and Plates.—Plate mills are still accepting 
orders at $2.35% per 100 lb. delivered Boston common 
rate points, although they openly quote and have 
booked small tonnages at $2.554%. These prices are on 
a basis of 2c. and 2.20c., respectively, Pittsburgh. Fab- 
ricators are figuring on shapes at 2.10c., Pittsburgh 
base, or $2.45% per 100 lb. delivered here, which is 10c. 
per 100 lb. under the open mill quotation. Fabricators 
in some instances are booked five months ahead, full 
time. While some sizable tonnages of fabricated ma- 
terial are coming on the market, the large number of 
small jobs is still the outstanding feature of the market. 


Coke.—The New England Coal & Coke Co. and the 
Providence Gas Co. announce the price of by-product 
foundry coke on March specifications against first half 
contracts will be $12 on cars delivered New England, un- 
changed from February. The movement of such fuel from 
ovens to foundries last month was behind that of January 
and therefore disappointing to producers. It demon- 
strated that the comeback in the New England melt of 
iron to date has been so small as to be hardly noticeable. 
By-product foundry coke manufacturers, however, are 
pushed on domestic fuel deliveries because of a return 
of cold weather and depleted household stocks. Under 
existing conditions it might be that ovens could not 
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accommodate foundries, should demands of the latter 
suddenly expand to any appreciable extent. Possibly 
never before during their existence have coke makers 
enjoyed such a heavy call for domestic coke as they 
have this winter. 


Old Material.—In the absence of new business, old 
material prices continue to decline. Should owners of 
material press stock for sale, the market would be de- 
moralized. As it is, the decline is orderly. Old orders 
have been thoroughly liquidated. Current buying is in 
car lots, of steel and borings and turnings mostly. Sen- 
timent is not as pessimistic in old material circles as 
might be expected under prevailing conditions. The 
general opinion among dealers is that steel] mills will 
resume buying this month. One still hears of rejec- 
tions and price adjustments that usually prove costly 
to shippers. 


The following prices are for gross ton 
livered consuming points: 
No. 1 machinery cast........... $19.50 to $20.00 


lots de- 


No. 2 machinery cast........... 17.00 to 18.00 
I a ain tes bine 2 eae be 14.00 to 14.50 
Railroad malleable ............. 19.00 to 20.00 


The following prices are offered per gross ton 
lots, f.o.b. Boston rate shipping points: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel ...... $12.50 to $13.00 


No. 1 railroad wrought.......... 14.00 to 14.50 
DUO: 2 VORPS WRORMME 2. ccccccsccs 13.00 to 13.50 
Wrought pipe (l-in. in diam 

a ee cca ne sa 11.50to 12.00 
Machine shop turnings ........ 9.00to 9.25 
Cast iron borings, chemical...... 14.50 to 15.00 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill... 9.00to 9.50 
Blast furnace borings andturnings 8.50to 9.00 
ER a a ae ee 10.50 to 10.75 
Ds nk wc uaee eo 6 10.50 to 10.75 
Bundled cotton ties............. 8.50to 9.00 
i a ais See 10.00 to 10.50 
a Sp iy RR i 18.50to 19.00 
OT EA er 18.50 to 19.00 
Rails for rerolling ............. 14.50to 15.00 
Pe SEE ns nnece ete ceeicvewes 12.50 to 13.00 


St. Louis 


Improved Prospects for Foundries Indicated 
by a Survey—Scrap Dull 


St. Louis, March 3.—One hundred melters in the 
St. Louis district have been operating at 65 per cent 
of their capacity for the last 30 days, and their melt 
has been equal to that of the previous 30 days, although 
less than in the same period in 1924, it is revealed in a 
survey made by representatives of a leading maker. 
Ninety per cent of these foundries are optimistic over 
the prospects for the year. The volume of sales is 
light and not sufficient to give a fair test to the mar- 
ket. The melters in the district have sufficient stocks 
to take care of present orders, and the likelihood is 
that there will be no more buying until the time comes 
to place second quarter requirements and some melters 
have already contracted for second quarter iron. South- 
ern iron is quoted at $21 to $22, Birmingham, and 
Northern at $24, Chicago, although a lower price has 
been made by Chicago furnaces to meet competition 
in this market. The principal sales of the week— 
1000 tons of basic to an Illinois steel maker for 
prompt shipment, 1500 tons of foundry iron to a car 
builder in the district and 200 tons of foundry iron 
to a St. Louis stove manufacturer—were made by the 
St. Louis Coke and Iron Co. January sales of seven 
stove manufacturers reporting to the Federal Reserve 
Bank were 16.5 per cent less than in January, 1924, 
and 4.1 per cent less than December, 1924, and job 
foundries, five reporting, increased 16.1 per cent over 
January, 1924, and 18.4 per cent over December, 1924. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 
as follows, having added to furnace prices $2.16 
freight from Chicago, $3.28 from Florence and 
Sheffield (rail and water), $5.17 from Birmingham, 


all rail, and 8lc. average switching charge from 
Granite City: 
Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25... $26.16 
Northern malleable, sil. 1.75 to 
i i att a ab-oe's bs OM eo oud 2 26.16 
DN SWxtietss'¢ ana 6 6.0568 60% 0 0.0.6.6 26.16 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 
a itib dard ee mah ae a6 660s $26.17 to 27.17 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 
ee Eee 24.28to 25.28 


Granite City iron, sil. 1.75 26.31 
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Finished Iron and Steel—A number of structural 
projects which require reinforcing bars are pending, 
including the Laclede Gas Co. Coke Ovens, 400 tons; 
Y. M. C. A. Building, St. Louis, 400 tons; subway for 
Missouri Pacific and M. K. & T. Railways at Nevada, 
Mo., 135 tons, and Life & Casualty Building, Nashville, 
Tenn., 135 tons. Fabricators of structural materials 
report business is dull. Most manufacturers of steel 
products are buying very conservatively. 


For stock out of warehouse we quote: Soft steel 


bars, 3.15c. per Ib.; iron bars, 3.15c.; structural 
shapes, 3.25c.; tank plates, 3.45c.; No. 10 blue an- 
nealed sheets, 3.90c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold 


rolled, one pass, 4.80c.; galvanized steel sheets, No. 

28, 5.80c.; black corrugated sheets, 4.95c.; galva- 

nized, 5.95c.; cold rolled rounds, shafting and screws 

stock, 3.95c.; structural rivets, 3.65c.; boiler rivets, 

3.85¢c.; tank rivets, yy in. diameter and smaller, 70 

per cent off list: machine bolts, 55 per cent; carriage 

bolts, 50 per cent; lag screws, 60 per cent; hot 
pressed nuts, squares, $3.50; hexagons, blank or 
tapped, $4 off list. 

Coke.—A better demand for foundry coke is re- 
ported and by-product makers state that piles are 
being reduced. A slight let-up is reported from the lead 
belt of Missouri, but the Illinois district is consuming 


more. Domestic coke is only in fair demand. 


Old Material.—The market for old material is about 
at a standstill. The only change in prices was a reduc- 
tion of 50c. a ton in steel car axles. Consumers in the 
district are buying only from hand to mouth. A num- 
ber of large railroad orders have been let, but specifi- 
cations have not been forthcoming, which is causing 
mills to go slow about placing orders for materials to 
cover these contracts. Recent declines have caused rail- 
roads to withhold offerings of old materials and only 
two new lists were issued: Missouri Pacific, 3500 tons, 
and Big 4, blind list. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. consumers’ works, 
St. Louis industrial district and dealers’ yards, as 
follows: 

Per Gross Ton 


ere a eee $17.50 to $18.00 
See See” WN 6 6 5 RS oes ee ew 18.50 to 19.00 
Steel rails less than 3 ft........ 20.00 to 20.50 
Relaying rails, 60 lb. and under... 25.00 to 26.00 
Relaying rails, 70 lb. and over... 32.50 to 33.50 
Cast iron Car Wheelie. ....ccicvece 18.50 to 19.00 
Heavy melting steel............ 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy shoveling steel........... 17.00 to 17.50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 

SE. scbuet seen kanes cts 08s 17.50 to 18.00 
DE DCU. od cards eee e 20.75 to 21.25 
Heavy axles and tire turnings... 13.00 to 13.50 
INO. 1 lOGOMROTIVS TITOS... 6.000000 19.00 to 19.50 

Per Net Ton 

RE DS SRG os 5 ie a's Vo a os 16.50 to 17.00 
POOR GRP IG se 516 666 ee crswres 19.50 to 20.00 


NS re rere 24.50 to 25.00 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 20.50 to 21.00 


No. 1 railroad wrought......... 15.25 to 15.75 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 15.25 to 15.75 
fe RR ee 12.50 to 13.00 
ee FS ees 15.00 to 15.50 
i ae UU. Ue ee 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 machinery cast........... 19.00 to 19.50 
Railroad malleable ............. 16.00 to 16.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 8.50to 9.00 
Champion bundled sheets........ 10.00 to 10.50 


Detroit Scrap Again Declines 


DeTROIT, March 3.—The recent offering by one of 
the largest producers in the district of approximately 
5500 tons miscellaneous waste material for March de- 
livery developed considerable competition between mills 
and dealers and prices showed a slight decrease gen- 
erally from those quoted a week ago. The undertone 
expressed is that the market is about at the turning 
point. 

With the exception of the automobile manufactur- 
ers, who are gaging their production schedules to ac- 
cord with sales, manufacturers in the district are oper- 
ating at near capacity. 


The following prices are quoted on a gross ton 
basis f.o.b. producers’ yards, excepting stove plate, 
No. 1 machinery cast and automobile cast, which 
are quoted on a net ton basis: 


Heavy melting and shoveling steel. $14.75 to $15.75 


Borings and short turnings...... 11.50 to 12.50 
i Te 0 t.0k rhea ¥04s ved 11.50 to 12.00 
No. 1 machinery cast .......... 18.00 to 19.00 
DE GE 8 on eee v be setvecns 21.00 to 22.00 
Hydraulic compressed .......... 12.75 to 13.75 
SD MED cesne cede euroedseneye 16.00 to 17.00 
2 Bb WEE coset eneryen sens 12.75 to 13.75 
POs GS cence crcntesesed 10.75 to 11.25 
PEE bo 60% decbviere tavenes 12.00to 13.00 
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Cincinnati 


Mild Improvement in Pig Iron with Prices 
Unchanged 


CINCINNATI, March 3.—<Activity in pig iron is still 
limited, although there has been a slight improvement 
as compared with a week ago. The National Malleable 
& Steel Casting Co. for its Indianapolis plant has 
placed an order for 1500 tons of Northern malleable 
iron for second quarter shipment. It is reported that 
this has been awarded to a Toledo furnace. A sale of 
100 tons of ferrophosphorus, Northern, was made dur- 
ing the past week. There has been an increase in in- 
quiries for Northern iron. A Michigan melter is in 
the market for 325 tons of silvery for April shipment. 
An inquiry has also been received locally for 300 tons 
of Northern foundry. Henry Voigt, Louisville, Ky., 
has an inquiry out for a car of Northern high silicon. 
Prices of Northern iron range from $22 to $23, fur- 
nace, in the Ironton district, although it is reported 
that one furnace is selling at $21.75 few sales have 
been made at the $23 figure to test that quotation. 
Southern iron is exceedingly quiet with the prices re- 
maining at $20 to $22, the former price holding on Ten- 
nessee iron. Local dealers are optimistic and believe 
that the market will show more activity within the 
next 15 days. 


Based on freight rates of $4.05 from Birmingham 
and $2.27 from Ironton we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25 

CRD ncn tide oudi ew tae ue es on $24.05 to $25.05 
Southern fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75.... 24.55 to 25.55 
Southern Ohio silvery, 8 per cent 32.77 


Southern Ohio fdy., ‘sil. 1.75 to 


Scnthe rn Ohio, basic (nominal). 24. 
Southern Ohio malleable......... 24.27 to 25 
Structural Steel—The Mead Pulp & Paper Co., 
Chillicothe, Ohio, has awarded a contract for 900 tons 
to the McClintic-Marshall Co. Other awards footing 
up 1525 are listed elsewhere in this issue. Pending 
projects include the Bennie-Dillon Building, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Sheets.—Local market for sheets is showing signs 
of weakness. Business has been somewhat spotty in 
the past week. Buyers seem to be well covered for the 
first quarter, although some fill-in orders are drifting 
in. Black sheets have weakened. The price on black 
sheets is fairly firm at 3.60c., Pittsburgh. Quotations 
on other items have not changed, blue annealed sheets 
bringing 2.70c., auto sheets 4.60c., and galvanized sheets 
4.85c. Manufacturers are conservative in their pur- 
chases of sheets, but an encouraging feature of the 
past week has been the demand from them for quick 
delivery. Jobbers have been doing only a fair business. 


Warehouse Business.—Dealers report that Febru- 
ary is about on a par with January in volume of sales, 
although several large dealers state that their Febru- 
ary sales have exceeded those of the previous month. 
Buyers are not anticipating their needs to any great 
extent, preferring to purchase only what is needed at 
the moment. Under these circumstances, they are de- 
manding prompt and speedy delivery. The outlook is 
for a slight improvement during the next few weeks. 
There has been no change in prices, although an ad- 
vance on galvanized sheets is looked for. 

Cincinnati jobbers quote: Iron and steel bars, 


3.30c.; reinforcing bars, 3.30c.; hoops, 4.35c.; bands, 
3.95c.; shapes, 3.40c.; plates, 3.40c.; cold-rolled 
rounds, 4.05c.; cold-rolled flats, squares and hexa- 
gons, 4.55c.; open-hearth spring steel, 4.75c. to 
5.75c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.90c.; No. 28 


black sheets, 4.60c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.75c. ; 
No. 9 annealed wire, $3.25 per 100 lb.; common wire 
— $3.25 per keg base; cement coated nails, $2.65 
per keg. 


Tin Plate—Business is fair, but there has been no 
improvement noted. Canning manufacturers are well 
taken care of on their first quarter’s requirements and 
many of them have their specifications out for their 
second quarter’s needs, A big canning season, with 
large consumption of tin plate by canners, is expected 
this year. Prices are unchanged. 


Reinforcing Bars.—The market has been quiet in 
the past week. No large sales have been reported, al- 
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though there are a considerable number of projects 
now pending. Prices are steady at 2c. to 2.10c., mill. 


Finished Materials—The volume of business has 
been limited and the local market continues to be rather 
quiet. The price of 2.20c., Pittsburgh, is being quoted 
by all of the companies, but sales have not been suffi- 
ciently large to test the real strength of this price. 
There is still considerable business being placed at the 
old quotation of 2.10c., Pittsburgh. The trade is opti- 
mistic about the outlook for future sales. Second quar- 
ter business being placed is small. Wire products were 
not so active during the past week as during the pre- 
vious week. The jobbers state that their sales have 
been only fair. Sellers are asking 2.70c., Pittsburgh, 
for plain wire and 2.95c., Pittsburgh for nails, but these 
prices have not been established. Purchases of the 
former are reported at 2.60c., Pittsburgh, and of the 
latter at 2.85c., Pittsburgh. Light rails are moving 
slowly while inquiries for track fastenings are fairly 
good with prospects for sales encouraging. 


Connellsville parnnes. $3.50 to $4.00; 
$4.25 to $5.50; New River foundry, $8.00 to $8.50: 
Wise County furnace, $3.75 to $4.50; foundry, $4.50 
te $5.50; by-product foundry, $6. 60 Connellsville 
asis. 


Coke.—The coke market still shows signs of weak- 
ness. A local dealer sold 500 tons of foundry coke to 
an Indiana melter for March shipment. Contract ship- 
ments are moving at a fair rate. Prices are not firm. 


Old Material—The scrap market continues to be 
quiet with consumers displaying reluctance to purchase. 
Mills are buying little and are using up their present 
stock rather than anticipating future requirements. 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars, Cin- 
cinnati: 


foundry, 


Per Gross Ton 


Heavy melting steel............. $14.50 to $15.00 
Scrap rails for melting.......... 14.50 to 15.00 


BONG EN? ¢ cane en 44nbhawaxed¢ 18.50 to 19.00 
Relaying rails ........cccccccce 29-3070 30.60 
Ce ee eee 16.00 to 16.50 
Ce 1 SE avin vumnaded ne 14.00 to 14.50 
No. 1 locomotive tires........... 17.50 to 18.00 
Railroad malleable ............. 16.50 to 17.00 
Agricultural malleable .......... 15.00 to 15.50 
Loose sheet clippings............ 11.50 to 12.00 
Champion bundled sheets........ 12.50to 13.00 
Per Net Ton 
Cpe De Ns 58 ith 4 ma eee 11.00to 11.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 1 machinery cast..........-; 18.50to 19.00 
eee 15.50 to 16.00 
BOOM GRION 2.6 ac tec cnedccudceweve oe 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Pipes and Gees. és so ddecs cca cincs 9.00to 9.50 
OE Pee 11.00 to 11.50 
DEROte: WINE + ov eRe en cbewes 9.50to 10.00 
PUG GU. eoaceucenestadencees 11.00 to 11.50 
SE ban awd guinea garee aaa 11.50to 12.00 
Pe: SEO Aig adacaccteacns wan 12.00 to 12.50 


Buffalo 


Pig Iron Inquiry el a al Not Strong 
—Scrap Weak 


BuFFALO, March 3.—Pig iron inquiry for the week 
has improved, being 10,000 tons in the aggregate, 
against 2000 tons of the week before. A New York 
State agricultural implement maker asks for 2000 tons 
of foundry and malleable, while another State melter 
wants 1000 tons of foundry and a third seeks 500 to 
1000 tons of foundry and malleable. While inquiry 
has improved, buyers continue slow to place. A large 
foundry maintaining branches throughout the Eastern 
States which had been inquiring for 8000 to 10,000 tons 
of foundry iron has not yet placed its order, and another 
sizable foundry inquiry instituted some days ago is 
being held up. As to prices the market is on that thin, 
dividing line between firmness and weakening. The 
$23 price is undoubtedly being quoted by most of the 
furnaces, though it would not be accurate to state that . 
the $22.50 or $22 price has entirely disappeared. 


We quote prices f.o.b. gross ton, Buffalo, as 
follows: 


No. 2 plain, sil. 1.75 fo 2.25.....$22.00 to $23.00 
No. 2X foundry, sil. 2.25 to 2.75.. 22.50to 23.50 
No. 1 foundry, sil. 2. 165 to 3.25... 23.50to 24.50 
Malleable, sil. up to 2.25......... 23.00 
RE earn eer ee 23.00 
Lake Superior charcoal.......... 29.28 
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Finished Iron and Steel.—Specifications continue to 
show slight improvement in the bar and shape markets. 
Prices are on the same basis. Reinforcing bars are 
quiet, with no large inquiries out. Sheet inquiry is 
rather light, though one local interest operating 12 
mills has two weeks’ business to catch up with. Auto- 
mobile specifications are coming in well, with practically 
all material moving out on schedule. The sheet price 
obtaining is 4.60c. on full pickled sheets and 3.50c. to 
3.60c. on black, freight being allowed in both cases. 
Pipe specifications are fairly good. Adjustment in 
bolts and nuts prices by a Pittsburgh seller shows a 
little advance. The old f.o.b. Pittsburgh prices on 300 
lb. or more have been restored in place of the delivered 
prices on 1000 lb. or more, the discounts remaining the 


Same. 


Warehouse prices are being quoted as follows: 
Steel bars, 3.30c.; steel shapes, 3.40c.; steel plates, 
3.50c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4.05c.; No. 28 
black sheets, 4.75c.; No. 28 galvanized, 5.85c.; cold 
rolled shapes, 4.70c.; cold rolled rounds, 4.20c.; wire 
nails, 4.00c.; black wire, 4.05c. 


Old Material.—The market has slumped off and one 
local mill is now offering $16.75 for heavy melting steel. 
This mill is one that within the past few weeks ac- 
quired a considerable tonnage, so is not now eager to 
buy, but is picking up a certain amount of material at 
the price offered. Another mill which requires some- 
what tighter specifications offers $18. Hydraulic com- 
pressed and No. 1 busheling is now worth about $15.50 
to $16.50. Specialties are off along with the other com- 
modities and $19 to $20 is being offered for low phos- 
phorus. Borings and turnings are quotable at $12.50 
to $13, while short shoveling turnings take their usual 
$1 per ton premium. 


We quote prices f.o.b. gross ton, Buffalo, as 


follows: 
Heavy melting steel............ $17.00 to $18.00 
ae WOON 2 vc ecs isis a vee 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 15.00 to 15.50 
ST SP Serer rrr rr 18.50 to 19.50 
Machine shop turnings.......... 12.50 to 13.00 
eee eee 12.50 to 13.00 
SS era 17.50 to 18.00 
NE ire dh 6 8B 6 Wem: oe ee 16.00 
EE A s. 6d 5 6.6 did obi oe 0 13.00 to 13.50 
TE scuved s én 066 sle Oe 12.50 to 13.00 
Hydraulic compressed .......... 17.50 to 18.00 
Railroad malleable ............. 19.00 to 20.00 
is PRs iaSessc seca w ane 18.00 to 18.50 
ME, we ccdiiod Sib wos od eB eek Re en ee 
EE nnd ich a bks de aed 18.50 to 19.00 


San Francisco 


General Market Extremely Quiet—Prices 
Continue Firm 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 21 (By Air Mail, delayed 
in transmission) .—Business during the past week was 
very quiet, and the indications of a week ago, which 
gave strength to the belief that buyers were disposed 
to test prices, have been dissipated, for the most part, 
by what may be described as a temporary buying 
apathy. There is still an inclination in some places 
to believe that prevailing prices can be shaded some- 
what, especially if any large tonnages are involved. 
This belief is stronger in regard to plates than to 
shapes, both of which are being quoted at 2.55c. to 
2.60., c.i.f. 

Bids have been closed but no contract as yet 
awarded for the Golden Valley water project, Vallejo, 
Cal., requiring about 3000 tons of plates for 22 miles 
of 22 or 24-in. pipe line. A contract has been awarded 
to the Star Iron & Steel Co., Tacoma, Wash., for con- 
struction at the Narrows Crossing, Puget Sound, of a 
6300-ft. span supported on steel towers 272 ft. high on 
the east shore, and 325 ft. high on the west shore, for 
the Lake Cushman power project. The tonnage has 
not been announced, but the bid that took the contract 
was $148,803. The Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 
which bid $7,130, is low bidder for a 210-ft. self- 
supporting steel radio tower at the Naval Radio Sta- 
tion, Cavite, P. I. 


Pig Iron.—Interest is confined to small lots of 
foundry iron. Most of the large buyers are covered 
for their second quarter requirements, and no large 
inquiries are being made at present for either domestic 
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or foreign irons. A shipment of 700 tons of Southern 
iron was delivered during the past week to a manufac- 
turing plant in Richmond, Cal., as the first shipment on 
an order for about 1400 tons that was placed about a 


month ago. The remainder is to be delivered in March 
or early in April. Prices are as follows: 
: Per ton 
OD yar ewe ead y avd Ke eS $27.25 to $28.25 
*Utah foundry, sil. 1.75 to 2.25... 27.50to 28.50 
CPN nccccstveanveccoues 29.50 to 30.00 
**English foundry .............-. 28.50to 30.00 
**Belgian foundry ................ 26.00to 28.00 
Se CE” ab icccdbevinwbass 26.00 to 28.00 
SSDuteh FOUMEFY ...ccseccvescerss S6,00to 86.60 
*Birmingham, Ala., foundry, sil. 
DCR LENS 6 lacs isle Sr kve¥ oe 6 31.00 


*Delivered in San Francisco. 
**Duty paid, f.o.b. cars, San Francisco. 
Ferroalloys.—Because of the difficulty that im- 
porters are experiencing in obtaining foreign ferro- 
silicon, several fair size inquiries have been made 
recently. One of the large local importers is quoting 
ferrosilicon at $92 at incoming dock, duty paid. 


Shapes.—F abricating awards during the past week 
were relatively small. Several good-size jobs are pend- 
ing, and bids are in on several others, but few contracts 
calling for large tonnages have been placed recently. 
Bids on the Army and Navy Y. M. C. A. building, 
calling for 1100 tons, have been in for some time, but 
no award has yet been made. Prevailing prices are 
2.55¢. to 2.60c., c.i.f. Jobbers quote 3.15c., out of stock 
for immediate delivery. 


Plates.—Bids have been closed for the 3000 tons 
of plates in the Golden Valley water project, Vallejo, 
Cal. Western Pipe & Steel Co. is low bidder, but no 
award has yet been made. Prevailing quotations are 
2.55¢. to 2.60c., c.i.f., but 2.50c. to 2.55c. is still pos- 
sible for large tonnages. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Contract has been awarded to the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. for 2500 
tons of cast iron pipe for the city of Portland, Ore. 
Prices are firm at $53 to $54 base, delivered in this 
district. 


Bars.—Interest at present is slack, but prices are 
firm. Soft steel bars are 2.55c. to 2.60c., base. Rein- 
forcing bars are 3.35c., base, carload, and 3.80c., base, 
le.l. A fairly large number of awards have been made 
recently, calling for small tonnages, averaging between 
25 and 50 tons, but only two jobs involving more than 
100 tons were closed during the week. These were: 


White Motor Truck Co. building, Mission and Eleventh 
Streets, San Francisco, 400 tons, to Edw. L. Soule Co. 

Fritz apartment house, Sacramento and Mason Streets, 
San Francisco, 100 tons, to Gunn, Carle & Co. 


Warehouse Business.—Buying during the past week 
was small, although there is a more or less consistent 
demand for small lots. Prices are very firm. Jobbers 
expect more activity after the first of the month, and 
there is some talk about higher prices, but advances 
are unlikely unless buying becomes stronger. 

English beehive, $16 to $18 at incoming dock, and 


Englis by-product, $14. Birmingham, Ala., by- 
preset, $18.50 to $20.50 delivered; West Virginia 
eehive, $28 delivered, and Wise County, Va., bee- 


hive, $22 delivered. 

Old Material.—No improvement in demand has been 
noted, and the supply both here and in Los Angeles is 
fairly large. Prices are unchanged. 


Prices for scrap delivered to consumer’s yards 
are as follows: Per Gross Ton 


No. 1 heavy melting steel....... $11.00 to $12.00 
Scrap rails, miscellaneous....... 11.00 to 12.00 
Rolled steel wheels............. 11.00 to 12.00 
Couplers and knuckles.......... 11.00 to 12.00 
Mixed borings and turnings..... 6.00 to 6.50 
Country gnlied GOPOD. 6... ccces 8.50to 9.00 


The Warren Iron & Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, has 
been placed in the hands of a receiver as a result of 
suits filed by the Union Trust Co., Cleveland, holder of 
$400,000 in first mortgage bonds issued in 1921 and by 
the Trumbull Mfg. Co. on a claim of $1,418. J.C. Man- 
ternach, president, American Welding & Mfg. Co., War- 
ren, Ohio, was named receiver. The company was organ- 
ized in 1909 with a capital stock of $200,000 and manu- 
factured carbon and alloy steel plates and sheets for 
saws and agricultural implements and other agricul- 
tural shapes. This plant is equipped with a 24-in. 
sheared plate mill. 
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Cleveland 


Moderate Increase in Pig Iron Buying—Fin- 
ished Materials Not Very Active 


CLEVELAND, March 3.—Several Detroit automobile 
companies have come in the market for sheets and hot- 
rolled strip steel for the second quarter, placing con- 
siderable tonnage during the week. However, few, if 
any, are specifying beyond their April requirements. 
Automobile plants have started this month with a 
larger production than in the previous two months, a 
number having increased and none having decreased 
their previous schedules. Car sales are fairly satis- 
factory, but at the same time orders are not plentiful 
enough to assure a long continuance of present produc- 
tion schedules, which with a few companies are now 
close to capacity. Consequently car builders are still 
cautious in making commitments for steel. 

In other consuming industries, buying for the sec- 
ond quarter has not yet become active and only a small 
percentage of buyers is covered for that delivery and 
buying, as a rule, has been of a conservative character. 
Consumers are specifying for all their monthly quotas 
of steel under their contracts and a moderate volume 
of new business is coming out in small lots. 

The recent price advance on steel bars and plates 
has not been established except on small lot sales. 
On steel bars 2.10c. is the common price except for 
small lots for which mills are getting 2.20c. Some 
mills are taking plates in car lots at 2.10c. The price 
of structural material is untested, but this is generally 
quoted at 2.20c. Sheets are weak and mills that are 
holding to the recent advances in price are virtually 
out of the market. Hot-rolled strip steel placed by 
automobile companies the last week is reported to have 
been taken at a price ranging from 2.30c. to 2.40c. The 
higher extras on hoops and bands have caused some 
disposition to hold less firmly to the base price with a 
common quotation of 2.50c. New structural inquiry is 
not active. The Cleveland Water Works Department 
has taken bids on water pipe extensions requiring 3000 
tons of steel pipe, although it may decide to use partly 
cast iron pipe. The Standard Oil Co. of Indiana is in- 
quiring for stills requiring 600 tons of plates. The 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. has placed a contract for foun- 
dations for an exchange building in Cleveland requiring 
600 tons of sheet steel piling. 

Iron Ore.—Most ore firms have submitted quotations 
on the inquiry of the Ford Motor Co. for 160,000 tons 
of Lake Superior ore, but it is not expected that the 
business will be placed for a few weeks. When ore 
prices were first discussed there was talk of an 80c. 
advance, bringing prices back to where they were last 
year. However, as the feeling in the iron and steel in- 
dustry is not as optimistic as a few weeks ago, the 
advance now talked of is not over 50c. a ton. 

Pig Iron.—Sales increased somewhat during the 
week and inquiry is coming out in a little better volume. 
However, the improvement in the demand appears to 
be confined largely to western Ohio and Indiana rather 
than being general. As a result, some producers, in- 
cluding Cleveland furnaces, report very little business. 
The National Malleable & Steel Castings Co. during 
the week placed 10,000 to 12,000 tons of basic and mal- 
leable iron, a little more than half in basic, for its 
various plants for the second quarter. About 1200 
tons of malleable iron for Indianapolis went to a Lake 
furnace, which made sales aggregating 7500 tons dur- 
ing the week. Lake furnace prices lack firmness, owing 
to the weakness in the Valley district, where foundry 
iron is no longer quoted above $22. For shipment to 
points affected by Valley competition, Lake furnaces 
have shaded their price 50c. a ton to $22.50. In Michi- 
gan the price is unchanged at $23. In Cleveland the 
$23.50 price for local delivery is now regarded as only 
a nominal price, as a definite inquiry would doubtless 
bring out a price sufficiently low to shut out Valley 
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iron with $1.76 freight rate. Valley furnaces are hold- 
ing to $22 for basic iron, although this grade has been 
sold at a price that figures back to $21.50 Valley fur- 
nace. With the shorter month, February shipments 
about equalled tonnage shipped in January. Some of 
the automobile foundries are increasing their releases 
for March. Among inquiries pending is one from the 
Eastern Malleable Iron Co. for 2500 tons of malleable 
iron and another from the Massey Harris Harvesting 
Co., Batavia, N. Y., for 2000 tons of foundry iron. 
Quotations below, except on basic and low phos- 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 
iron include a 50c. switching charge. Ohio silvery 


and Southern iron prices are based on a $3.02 freight 
rate from Jackson and $6 rate from Birmingham: 


Basic, Valley furnace..........-+ $22.00 
N’th’n No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.$23.50 to $23.75 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.... 26.01lto 27.01 
Malleable 23.50 to 23.75 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent......... = 
9. 


Standard low phos., Valley furnace 

Sheets.—Detroit automobile companies placed con- 
tracts during the week for several round lots of sheets 
for the second quarter. More business is pending from 
the same source. Car builders are pressing mills for 
price concessions and are able to get low prices from 
some makers. Concessions of $4 a ton to 4.40c. have 
been made on auto body sheets and some black sheet 
business has been taken at 3.40c. Some mills are try- 
ing to hold to a minimum of 3.50c. for the second 
quarter, but automobile companies are trying to buy at 
3.35c. On blue annealed sheets 2.70c. is the common 
price. 


ee 


Semi-Finished Steel—Some inquiry for sheet bars 
for the second quarter is coming out, but no sales are 
reported and the market is untested. A local mill con- 
tinues to hold to $39 for sheet bars. Slabs are reported 
to have been offered on the basis of $35, Youngstown, 
but not by a Youngstown mill. 


Bolts and Nuts.—Bolt and nut makers have decided 
to continue to quote stove and tire bolts and semi- 
finished nuts with freight allowed within zone limits. 
All other items will be quoted with Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land and Chicago basing points, instead of with freight 
allowed, as announced last week. Freight will be al- 
lowed on stove and tire bolts because Eastern manu- 
facturers make a 65c. freight allowance and because of 
certain Western competition. Bolt and nut makers have 
also gone back to the former method of quoting small 
rivets f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Chicago basing 
points, instead of allowing freight. Leading rivet 
makers have held to the basing points, and the method 
of quoting is now uniform. 


Jobbers quote steel bars, 3.10c.; plates and 
structural shapes, 3.20c.;: No. 28 black sheets, 4.35c. ; 

No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.45c.; No. 10 blue an- 

nealed sheets, 3.45c. to 3.60c.; cold-rolled rounds, 

4c.; flats, squares and hexagons, 4.50c.; “hoops 
and bands, 1 in. and wider and 20 gage and heavier, 

3.85c.; narrower than 1 in., all gages, 4.35c.; No. 9 

annealed wire, $3.25 per 100 Ib.; No. 9 galvanized 

wire, $3.70 per 100 lb.; common wire nails, $3.35 
base per 100 Ib. 

Old Material.—Prices have continued their down- 
ward trend with declines of 50c. or more a ton on most 
grades during the week. The market is weak and fur- 
ther declines are looked for. Borings are particularly 
weak, having dropped 75c. a ton. The only buying by 
consumers reported is the purchase of a small tonnage 
of borings and turnings by a Cleveland mill at $14.50 
delivered. A western Pennsylvania mill is offering $13 
for borings, $14 for turnings and $15 for heavy cast 
scrap. Heavy melting steel in the Valley district is 
quoted at $18 to $18.50. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. Cleveland per 


gross ton: 
Heavy melting steel ............ $16.50 to $16.75 
Sete DU WE Kad co cusccswsesa 17.50 to 17.75 
PORE ROGGE BD. Whit in dcsce cues ade 19.00 to 19.50 
Low phosphorus melting ........ 19.00 to 19.50 
Gaek wel DOCMNS «docu cebcSeaee 14.00 to 14.25 
Machine shop turnings.......... 13.20 to 13.60 
Mixed borings and short turnings 13.75 to 14.00 
Compressed sheet steel ......... 14.50 to 14.75 
TROINORG WOU oo cn md cue escas 13.50 to 13.75 
Railroad malleable ............ 19.50 to 20.00 
Light bundled sheet stampings... 12.25to 12.50 
teed GUIS GUGM oc cacéccecess 14.75 to 15.00 
eh. 2 Geet eens adic cs tnessaes 18.75 to 19.25 
Ce el RR rer ea 13.75 to 14.00 
Drop forme Gagmimas. ...cecccceves 12.50 to 12.75 
Railroad grate bars ............ 14.50 to 14.75 
Sy NS Ctr as ig du ecawend 14.50 to 14.75 
ae SE. Ep wiedss esac vends 10.50to 11.00 











Philadelphia 


Sellers Look for Moderate Second Quarter 
Buying—Scrap Market Nears Bottom 


PHILADELPHIA, March 3.—The prevailing sentiment 
in all markets, with the possible exception of old ma- 
terial, is still optimistic, despite the continuation of 
buying on a restricted scale. There is evidently a 
moderate degree of curtailment of operating rates 
among eastern Pennsylvania mills, but prices continue 
on the same level, moderately firm on some products 
and inclined to weakness on others. Plates and bars 
are holding firmly to the quoted schedule of prices, 
but shapes, which have not developed the same degree 
of strength, are encountering the competition of small 
lots of lower priced European material, claimed by 
some buyers to be obtainable at $6 to $7 a ton less than 
the domestic price. 

Although the pig iron market continues as inactive 
as at any time this year, sellers are looking forward 
to some second quarter purchasing in the next few 
weeks, even though it is of extremely moderate pro- 
portions. The basic market is almost wholly untested, 
one of the foremost eastern Pennsylvania buyers evi- 
dently being covered for the next month or two and 
current sales being confined to small lots of 100 tons 
or less to fill out current needs. The downward move- 
ment of all grades of scrap is unretarded and with 
purchases of various grades scattered and confined to 
small tonnages, establishment of the actual market 
price is extremely difficult. 

Pig Iron.—Belief among sellers that at least a mod- 
erate buying movement for second quarter requirements 
must develop in the next few weeks is apparently 
assisting in maintenance of foundry iron prices on a 
fairly firm basis of $23.50 a ton. Although a lot of 
several thousand tons of foundry iron was closed last 
week by an eastern Pennsylvania consumer at a price 
understood to have been close to $23.50 a ton base, 
buyers are inclined to the opinion that more activity 
will bring out some concessions. Basic iron, nominally 
quotable at $23 per ton, furnace, would undoubtedly go 
off slightly if the market were subjected to a genuine 
test. Rebuilding of its furnace being completed, the 
Delaware River Steel Co., Chester, Pa., expects to blow 
in early in April and is booking for second and third 
quarter delivery of foundry iron. Iron which the com- 
pany has piled is claimed to be almost entirely either 
low in phosphorus or high in manganese. The blowing 
in of the Replogle stack has been postponed. 


The following quotations are, with the exception 
of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 
Philadelphia and include freight rate varying from 
76c. to $1.63 per gross ton: 

East. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 


Di: ties eirtdch he Rees See ee $24.26 to $25.13 
East. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 25.01 to 25.88 
ee, ee eee 26.01 to 26.88 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 

hi rr Se fy 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.. 29.67to 30.17 
Basic delivered eastern Pa...... 23.75 to 24.25 
Dn view a '-6 Sa ee ba eae 23.50to 24.50 
RE ee re ta 24.50to 25.00 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

Dh bs tsovihibieidnnane dsc». a ee 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. 

ee POT Cor et ee 25.50 to 26.00 


Billets.—Finishing mills are evidently not inclined 
to contract ahead until future requirements are more 
certain. Lacking the stimulation of more than hand- 
to-mouth buying, the market is quoted at $37.50 to $38 
a ton, Pittsburgh, for rerolling billets and $42.50 to $43 
a ton, Pittsburgh, for forging quality. 


Bars.—Mills quote 2.20c. per lb., Pittsburgh, for 
second quarter tonnage, but current business is largely 
of small lots for early shipment at 2.10c. per lb. for 
the more desirable and 2.20c. for miscellaneous ton- 
nages. Producers are probably better booked on bars 
than on either plates or shapes. Competition of the 
foreign product is apparently not felt as keenly as in 
the shape market. 
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Shapes.—In addition to the low priced contracts 
made in November and December for first quarter de- 
livery, which have exercised a depressing effect on 
prices since the first of the year, competition of small 
lots of European shapes are serving to hold this market 
in a less stable condition than that of other grades of 
steel. While 2.10c. per lb., Pittsburgh, is the current 
quotation on shapes, the price situation is probably bet- 
ter represented by 2c. to 2.10c. per lb. Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., Philadelphia, are planning a shipping room that 
will require about 300 tons of steel and two other 
buildings of reinforced concrete. 


Plates.—Shipyards are slightly more active and 
tank and boiler makers continue as buyers of small ton- 
nages. The market is evidently firm at 2.10c. per lb., 
Pittsburgh, for current and second quarter delivery, but 
a highly desirable tonnage, it is believed, might bring 
out a concession from this price. 

Sheets.—The sheet market is not strong. Blue an- 
nealed are quotable at 2.70c. to 2.80c. per lb., Pitts- 
burgh, black at 3.60c. to 3.70c. per lb. and galvanized 
at 4.75c. to 4.85c. per lb., Pittsburgh. Increased ac- 
tivity of the automobile manufacturers as spring ad- 
vances is expected to contribute more firmness to the 
sheet market. Hot-rolled strip steel ranges from 2.30c. 
to 2.50c. per lb., base. 


Old Material.—Brokers and dealers claim that the 
scrap market is rapidly approaching the minimum price 
at which collectors can profitably gather the various 
grades. It is also claimed that products of scrap are 
beginning to consider carrying their output in stock a 
more profitable measure than disposal at present rates. 
A recent purchase of heavy melting steel for Steelton, 
Pa., at $16 a ton, justifies a range of $16 to $17 a ton, 
delivered on this grade. Forge fire is only marketable 
at present on a bundled sheet basis to an eastern Penn- 
sylvania consumer paying $14 a ton for the latter 
grade. Turnings are quotable at $14 a ton, with ship- 
ments going forward to one consumer in eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Borings and turnings are being shipped to 
Conshohocken at $12.50 and to Bethlehem at $13 a ton. 


We quote for delivery at consuming points in this 
district as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel........ $16.00 to $17.00 
RE eat are 16.00 to 17.00 
Steel rails for rolling........... 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1 low phos. heavy 0.04 and 

OO” A ee ee 1.00 to 21.50 
Couplers and knuckles.......... 20.50 to 21.50 
Rolled steel wheels............. 20.50to 21.50 
Cast-iron car wheels............ 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 19.00 to 20.00 
INO. 1 PORE WHOUMME. csc eccccctes 17.50 to 18.50 
eS US er ee ee 14.00 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 14.00 


Mixed borings and turnings (for 


Danse COTMRCS WSS) sve sccacccss 12.50 to 13.00 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

|, ae arr eee 14.00 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

ey RR ee eee 14.50 to 15.00 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

REE, << dnd kee ak O04e kee 16.00 to 16.50 


Cast borings (for steel works and 


PE ENTER. 6 C8 ha 00 ee Howe 14.00 to 14.50 
Cast borings (for chemical plants) 18.50 to 19.00 
a, Od». 6 « o daa oben hee Ries 18.00 to 18.50 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 

PED cccaeccbeneveteorcee ole 16.50 to 17.00 
Railroad grate Dars.....ccdecees 14.00 to 14.50 


14.50 


16.50 

23.00 

23.00 
Imports.—P‘g iron imports through the Port of 

Philadelphia in the week ended Feb. 28 totaled 7463 

tons, of which 4413 tons was Indian, 3000 tons German 

and 50 tons Swedish. There was 1040 tons of German 

iron ore brought in. Shipments from Belgium amounted 

to 85 tons of channels and 19 tons of blooms. 


Stove plate (for steel plant use) 14.00 to 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 

and tubes (new specifications) 16.00 to 
Shafting 22 
Steel axles 


F. W. Marshall & Co., Pennsylvania Building, Phila- 
delphia, have been appointed agents for the sale of 
“Delaware” foundry and malleable iron, of the Dela- 
ware River Steel Co. furnace at Chester, Pa. The fur- 


nace at Chester, which has been rebuilt in the past year, 
is expected to go in blast early in April with its en- 
larged capacity of 350 tons a day. F. W. Marshall & 
Co. were formerly the sellers of iron from Juniata fur- 
nace at Newport, Pa., now dismantled and the Lochiel 
furnace. 
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NVNEDUONELONEUONUECD OMT, cOOGEDOORODONRONNONEKOEEELAOeCoNcoNONteKiNsrisectuoncduseotecconsonnenensnecnnenengneavonensoeccnenannen sored cuseacanonsenn sneer oreneonennentoseseneentersent®: 


Hccossestnsenensehenentandpienahandtitaianatateeiataaltietaitibeesbiindediemeimendttinieiiataiesln 
The Week’s Prices 
Cents per Pound for Early Delivery 
Straits 
Copper, New York Tin Lead Zinc 
(Spot) -—————, 
Electro- New New St. New St. 
Feb Lake lytic* York York Louis York Louis 
i ttkwlnte % 14.87% 14.50 57.00 9.10 8.90 7.90 7.55 
eats 14.87% 14.37% 57.00 9.05 885 7.85 7.50 
SS 14.75 14.37% 56.37% 9.00 8.80 7.80 7.45 
waa ee ose 14.75 14.37% ‘ 9.00 8.80 7.75 7.40 
March 
Gaia Bate 14.62% 14.25 54.6214 9.00 8.80 7.60 7.25 
Bawée as 14.75 14.37% 54.87% 8.75 8.60 7.65 7.30 


*Refinery quotation; delivered price 4c. higher. 


New York 


NEw YorK, March 3. 

A decided reaction yesterday in the London tin mar- 
ket intensified the inactivity and weakness here in all 
the markets. Prices declined but inquiry became more 
active and today all the markets are slightly firmer. 


Copper.—Largely influenced by the course of the 
London market, the electrolytic copper market here de- 
clined during the week as low as 14.50c., delivered, at 
which some business was done. At this level domestic 
inquiry expanded, there having been about 3500 to 4000 
tons inquired for yesterday with still more coming be- 
fore the market today. Some sales were made yester- 
day at 14.50c., delivered, but expansion in activity has 
firmed up the market and quotations today range from 
14.62%c. to 14.75c., delivered, with some sellers adher- 
ing to the latter quotation. There seem to be some 
prospects for a buying movement this month for sec- 
ond quarter requirements. Lake copper is quoted at 
14.75c., delivered. 


Copper Averages.—The average price of Lake cop- 
per for the month of February, based on daily quota- 
tions in THE IRON AGE, was 14.97c., delivered. The 
average price of electrolytic copper was 14.49c., re- 
finery, or 14.74c., delivered. 


Tin.—Following the holiday, Feb. 23, the market 
was dull up to Friday, total sales amounting to about 
600 tons, with about half of this business done on 
Thursday. On Friday, Feb. 27, fairly large sales were 
made, the total amounting to nearly 700 tons, with one 
purchaser taking close to 400. Sales were about equally 
divided between dealers and consumers. On Saturday, 


Feb. 28, a little business was done with some pressure, 


to sell; futures were sold at 56c. Yesterday the market 
was quite active, due largely to a sharp decline of about 
£8 per ton in London. The total turnover was about 
500 tons, with spot selling at 54.50c. to 54.75c. and 
futures from 55c. down to 54.75¢. No satisfactory reason 
has been offered for the London break yesterday though 
the preponderance of opinion seems to ascribe it to 
liquidation. The political situation in Germany, due to 
the death of the President of the Republic, was also 
offered as an unsettling factor. Spot Straits tin today 
was quoted in New York at 54.87%c. with the market 
quite active at 54.62%4c. paid to 55c. bid. London prices 
today were £251 5s. for spot standard, £254 10s. for 
future standard and £254 15s. for spot Straits, with 
sales over 1000 tons both today and yesterday. The 
Singapore price yesterday was £255, with sales there 
also heavy. Statistics for February show that total de- 
liveries at 7205 tons were close to what were expected, 
with 3949 tons in stock and landing Feb. 28. 


Lead.—Today the leading interest reduced its con- 
tract price from 9.25c. to 9c., New York, the outside 
market having already reached that level. The market 
during the week has been only moderately active, with 
prices slowly declining and with consumers watching 
developments. Late today the outside market had de- 
clined to 8.75¢c., New York, or 8.60c., St. Louis. 


Zinc.—Prime Western zinc fell to new low levels 
yesterday when prices ranged from 7.20c. to 7.30c., St. 
Louis, with some business transacted, but the volume 
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by no means large. There is no export demand and 
domestic buying has been exceedingly light recently. 
The decline yesterday was partly in sympathy with 
that in other metals and, following developments in 
other markets, quotations have been firmer today with 
the metal for March-April delivery quoted at 7.30c., 
St. Louis, or 7.65c., New York. The British price 
being lower than our own, there is no export demand. 


Nickel.—In wholesale lots, shot and ingot nickel are 
quoted at 3lc. to 32c. per lb., with electrolytic nickel 
quoted at 38c. 


Antimony.—Chinese metal in wholesale lots is a 
little lower than recently with March delivery in car- 
loads available at 16c. to 16.50c., New York, duty paid. 


Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, is 
quoted at 27c. to 28c. per lb., delivered. 


Old Metals.—Prices are lower and business is quiet. 
Dealers’ selling prices are as follows in cents per lb.: 


Copper, heavy and crucible ............- 14.00 
Capeet, DOAVY GE WE 6 cc caccecctdenen 13.00 
Copper, light and bottoms .............. 11.50 
Heavy machine composition ............ 10.25 
Bis BORE ©. ceccdcseaeaentes ceavubet 8.75 
PI TE 6g cn ck Cacuves eee tee 7.50 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.. 9.75 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings ........ 9.25 
ee ee ee eee ee Per ere 8.00 
SO DE 6 chev cbobcwedse c4vebhdnencaeten 7.00 
BN 3 FN bt abe FeO ule tac ween’ vee wee 4.75 
Cale Wie” Sirs wh 6 5 cee wuaeee recedes 19.00 
Siete: alesse - wr Fa i es dod ve SEO eae es 19.00 
Chicago 


March 3.—In an exceptionally weak market, all of 
the metals, both virgin and old, have declined. In the 
absence of active consumer buying, the forced unload- 
ing of speculative stocks has forced the general decline. 
We quote, in carload lots: Lake Copper, 14.75c.; tin, 
55.75c.; lead, 8.85c.; zine, 7.35¢c.; in less than carload 
lots, antimony, 19c. On old metals we quote copper 
wire, crucible shapes and copper clips, 11.75¢.; copper 
bottoms, 9.75c.; red brass, 8.50c.; yellow brass, 7.50c.; 
lead pipe, 7c.; zinc, 4.25¢c.; pewter, No. 1, 28c.; tin foil, 
40c.; block tin, 48c.; all buying prices for less than car- 
load lots. 


Standard Tank Car Co. Reorganized 


A reorganization plan has been approved by direc- 
tors of the Standard Tank Car Co., Sharon, Pa., whose 
management for the past year has been in the hands 
of creditors. The new arrangement brings important 
New York interests into the company. The present 
outstanding common stock, under the plan, will pass 
into the control of G. McP. Murphy, New York, and his 
associates, as follows: Walter P. Chrysler, chairman 
Maxwell Motor Corporation; William F. Cutler, presi- 
dent Southern Wheel Co.; Samuel F. Pryor, member 
of the executive committee of Remington Arms Co., 
Inc., and Ernest Stauffen, Jr., vice-president New York 
Trust Co. A special stockholders’ meeting has been 
called for March 9 to put the new plan into effect. 


Government Not Required to Allow Claims 
for Losses 


WASHINGTON, March 3.—Passing upon the appeal 
of Logan Ives, the United States Supreme Court yes- 
terday affirmed the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, holding that the Govern- 
ment under the War Minerals Act is not required to 
allow claims for net losses suffered in providing man- 
ganese ore at the instance of the Government for 
war purposes. Mr. Ives had sought a mandamus to 
compel payment for interest on capital borrowed and 
for losses through the depreciation of the manganese 
ore lands he had purchased to mine ore for the Gov- 
ernment. The Secretary of the Interior had disal- 
lowed these claims and the Supreme Court of the 
United States held that it was within his discretion 
to do so. 
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Prices of Finished Iron and Steel Products (carioaa Lots) 


udu U00UAULOEOORNANEUARNLEYA ONAN UAL MALLE UU ALRNet ets ce 


Tank Plates 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh mill, ane 
F.o.b. Chicago, base, per 1 


Structural Shapes 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh mills, base, per Ib........... 2.10c. to 2.20c. 
en, ee, Dn I Dane ene, stb sdeaesenescwsivs 2.30c. 


Iron and Steel Bars 


Soft steel bars f.o.b. P’gh mills, base, per Ib... .2.10c. to 2.20c. 
Soft steel bars f.o.b. Chicago, base, per Ib...........46. 2.20c. 


Reinforcing steel bars f.o.b. P’gh mills, base, ver Tb. 

2.10c. to 2.20c. 
Rail steel bars, f.0.b. Chicago district mills, base, per Ib. 2.10c. 
Common iron bars, f.o.b. Chicago, base, per Ib 2c. 
Refined iron bars, f.o.b. P’gh mills, base, per Ib..3.00c. to 3. 10. 
Common iron bars, eastern Pa. mill, base, per Ib...... 2.10c. 


Hot-Rolled Flats 


Se ee, ST, TU io nc cn cdivcescisinenes 2.50c. 
Bands, base, per Ib., Pittsburgh............... 2.40c. to 2.50c. 
PND. 6 5 ave ddan chute bees ee baeewaas 2.40c. to 2.50c, 
EE Sen anaes cavsnK ee kbes sees st cues 2.55c. to z.6Uc. 


Cold-Finished Steel 


Screw stock and shafting, f.0.b. P’gh mills, base, per Ib. .2.80c. 
Screw stock and shafting, f.o.b. Chicago, base, per Ib.. ..2.80c. 
Screw stock, base, per Ib., Cleveland.......... 2.75c. to 2.85c. 
Shafting, ground, f.o.b. mill, base, per Ib.............. 3.20c. 
Strips, f.o.b. P’gh mills, base, per Ib 4c. to 4.15c, 
Strips, f.0.b. Cleveland mills, base, per Ib 4c. to 4.15c. 
Strips, f.o.b. Chicago mills, base, per Ib................ 4.45c. 
Strips, f.0.b. Worcester mills, base, per Ib.............. 4.30c. 


Wire Products 
(To jobbers in car lots f.o.b. Pittsburgh and Cleveland) 
Nails, base, per keg $2.85 to $2.95 
Galvanized nails, 1-in. and longer, base plus.... 2.25 
Galvanized nails, shorter than 1-in., base plus. . 2.50 
Bright plain wire, base, No. 9 gage, per 100 Ib.. 2.60to 2.70 
Annealed fence wire, base, per 100 lb 2.75 to 2.85 
Galvanized wire, No. 9, base, per 100 Ib 3.20 to 3.30 
Galvanized barbed, base, per 100 Ib 3.55 to 3.65 
Galvanized staples, base, per keg..............:- 3.55 to 3.65 
Painted barbed wire, base, per 100 lb 3.40 
Polished staples, base, per keg 3.40 
Cement coated nails, base, per count keg 2.25 
*Bale ties, carloads to jobbers....75, 15 and 5 per cent off list 
*Bale ties, carloads to retailers. ..75, 10 and 6 per cent off list 
Woven wire fence, base, per net ton to retailers, 
$67.00 to $69.00 
Chicago district mill prices are $2 per ton above the fore- 
going and Chicago delivered prices are $3 per ton above the 
prices f.o.b. Cleveland and Pittsburgh. Birmingham mill 
prices $3 a ton higher; Worcester, Mass., mills $3 a ton 
higher on production of that plant, and Duluth, Minn., mills 
$2 a ton higher; Anderson, Ind., $1 higher. 


*F.o.b. Cleveland. 


Sheets 
Blue Annealed 
(base) per Ib. 


Nos. 9 and 10, f.o.b. Pittsburgh dist. mill..... 
Nos. 9 and 10 (base) per Ib., f.0.b. Chicago dist. mills. 


Bow Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled 


No. 28 (base) per Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh dist. mill.3.50c. to 3.70c. 
No. 28 (base) per Ib., f.0.b. Chicago dist. mill. .3.70c. to 3.80c. 


.2.70c. to 2.80c. 
. 2.80¢. 


Galvanized 
No. 28 (base) per Ib., f.0.b. Pittsburgh dist. mill.4.75c. to 4.85c, 
No. 28 (base) per Ib., f.0.b. Chicago dist. mill. ..4.85c. to 4.95c. 


Tin-Mill Black Plate 


No, 28 (base) per Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh dist. mill.3.50c. to 3.70c. 
No. 28 (base) per Ib., f.0.b. Chicago dist. mill.......... 3.70c. 


Automobile Body Sheets 
» BS Coase) oer ID. EOD. WMilbe cccccccccccces 4.60c. to 4.75c. 


Long Ternes 
. 28 (base) 8-Ib. coating, per Ib., f.0.b. mill.......... 4.90c. 


Tine Plate 


——— cokes, per base box f.o.b. Pittsburgh district .. 
mills 

Standard cokes, per base box f.o.b. Chicago district mills 5.60 
Standard cokes, per base box f.o.b. Elwood, Ind 


Terne Plate 


(F.o.b. Morgantown or Pittsburgh) 
(Per Package, 20 x 28 in.) 
100 = 20-Ib. coating 
. coating 
coating 
40-Ib. coating 


8-lb. coating, 
base 


8-lb. coating I. 


15-Ib. coating I. G--s- 14.35 


Rivets 


Large, f.o.b. P’gh and Cleveland mills, base, per 100 Ib. ag = 
Large, f.0.b. Chicago, base, per 100 lb 

Small, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 70, 10 5 per cent off ‘iiet 
Small, Cleveland 70 and 10 per cent off list 


Rails and Track Equipment 
(F.o.b. mill) 

Rails, standard, per gross ton 

Rails, light, billet, base, per IbD...........ee06- 1.80c. to 1. 90c. 
Rails, light rail steel, base, per Ib..........++. 1.65c. to 1.75e. 
Spikes, % in. and larger, base, per 100 lb $2.90 to $3.20 
Spikes, % in. and smaller, base, per 100 lb 3.10 to 3.56 
Spikes, boat and barge, base, per 100 Ib......... 3.25 
Track bolts, all sizes, base, per 100 Ib 3.90 to 4.25 
Tie plates, per 100 Ib. 2.35 to 2.50 
Angle bars, base, per 100 Ib ; 


Welded Pipe 
(F.o.b, Pittsburgh district mills) 
Butt Weld 


oe Inches 


11 and 12. 44 

To the large jobbing trade the above discounts on steel pipe 
are increased (on black) by one point, with supplementary 
discount of 5 per cent and (on galvanized) by 1% points, 
with supplementary discount of 5 per cent. On iron pipe, 
both black and galvanized, the preferential to large jobbers 
are 1, 5 and 2% per cent beyond the above discount. 

Nots—The above discounts on steel pipe also apply at 
Lorain and Youngstown, Ohio, and Wheeling, W. Va. Chi- 
cago district mills have a base 2 points less. Chicago de- 
livered base 2% points less. Freight is figured from Pitts- 
burgh, Lorain, Ohio, and Chicago district mills, the billing 
being from the point having the lowest rate to destination. 


Boiler Tubes 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh) 
Lap Welded Steel ‘| Snare Iron 

to 4 27 
4 to 2% in 

n 
% to 3% in 2 

to 13 in 3 


Beyond the above discount, 5 fives extra are given on 
lap welded steel] tubes and 2 tens on charcoal iron tubes. 


2 
2 
3 
3 
4t 


Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 
Cold Drawn 
55-58 | 3 and 3 
% °K and 1% in 


1 
1 
5 ted? 


Hot Rolled 


3 and 38% in 38-41 | 4 in 
3% in. and 3% in.... 39-42 


Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net ton for more 
than four gages heavier than standard. No extra for lengths 
up to and including 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in. and 
lighter than standard gage to be held at mechanical tube list 
and discount. Intermediate sizes and gages not listed take 
price of next larger outside diameter and heavier gage. 


Seamless Mechanical Tubing 


Carbon under 0.30 base 85 to 87 per cent off list 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 base 83 to 85 per cent off list 

Plus usual differentials and extra for cutting. Warehouse 
discounts range higher. 


Seamless Locomotive and Superheater Tubes 


Cents per Ft. Conte per Ft. 
2-in. O.D. 12 gage.... 15 2%-in. O.D. 10 gage. 20 
2-in. O.D. 11 gage.... 16 3- O.D. 7 
2-in. O.D. 10 gage.... 17 1%-in. O.D. 
2%-in. O.D. 12 gage.. 17 5%-in. O.D. 9 


gage... 
2%-in. O.D. 11 gage.. 18 5%-in. O.D. 9 


gage... 657 
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Ores 
Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake Ports 
Old range Bessemer, 55 per cent iron...........seeee++ $5.65 
Old range non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron...........- 4.90 
Mesabi esemer, 65 per Ceomt ION. ....ccccccccccccccs 5.40 
Mesabi non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron...........++. 4.75 


Foreign Ore, per Unit, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 
[ron ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58 per 


cent iron in dry Spanish or Algerian..... 9.00c, to 9.50c. 
Iron ore, Swedish, average 66 per cent iron 9.50c. 
Manganese ore, washed, 51 per cent manga- 

nese, from the Caucusus, nominal........ 42c. 
Manganese ore, ordinary, 48 per cent man- 

ganese from the Caucasus.............. 40c. 
Manganese ore, Brazilian or Indian, nominal 42c. 
Tungsten ore, high grade, per unit, in 60 

DOP CONE GOMOSUTOUORs cc cccccccccscccees $8.75 to $9.00 
Chrome ore, basic, 48 per cent Cr,Oz, crude, 

per ton, c.if., Atlantic seaboard.......... 18.50 to 24.00 
Molybdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, 

per Ib. of MoBs, New York... .cccccccecs 80c. 

Coke and Coal 

(Per Net Ton) 
Furnace coke, f.o.b. Connellsville prompt....... $3.50 to $3.75 
Foundry coke, f.o.b. Connellsville prompt....... 4.25 to 5.00 
Mine run steam coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines........ 1.50to 2.10 
Mine run coking coal, f.0.b. W. Pa. mines........ 1.75 to 1.90 
Mine run gas coal, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines........ 2.25 
Steam slack, f.o.b. W. Pa. mines........ccccecs 1.15to 1.25 
GOs GERGE, CO. We. POs. MMM ic ccs cc vccvccccas 1.25to 1.35 

Ferroalloys 

Ferromanganese, domestic, 80 per cent, fur- 

nace, or seaboard, Ss Serr $115.00 
Ferromanganese, foreign, 80 per cent, f.0.b. 

Atiantic port, Guty DOI. 2.6 cccccccccsses 115.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, delivered.......... 82.50to 85.00 
POPPIN, FO WON Glin c dececcacednices 145.00 to 147.50 
Ferrotungsten, per lb. contained metal...... 90c. to 95c. 
Ferrochromium, 4 per cent carbon and up, 

60 to 70 per cent Cr., per lb. contained Cr. 

GE 56.06.0660 64448440 0n nee waMane 11.50c. 
Ferrovanadium, r lb. contained vanadium $3.50 to $4.00 
Ferrocarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, per 

BOE TEE. ccnccsenucacccacesercéuceokavear 200.00 


Spiegeleisen, Bessemer Ferrosilicon and Silvery Iron 


(Per gross ton furnace unless otherwise stated) 


Spiegeleisen, domestic, 19 to 21 per cent.............. $33.00 

Spiegeleisen, domestic, 16 to 19 per cent.............4. 

Ferrosilicon, Bessemer, 10 per cent, $39.50; 11 per cent, $42; 
12 per cent, $44.50; electric furnace ferrosilicon 10 to 11 
per cent, $38; furnace, with an advance of $1 per unit for 
material above 10 per cent. 

Silvery iron, 5 per cent, $27.00; 6 per cent, $28.00; 7 per cent, 
338.38: 8 per cent, $30.50; 9 per cent, $32.50; 10 per cent, 
34.50; 11 per cent, $37.00; 12 per cent, $39.50. 


Fluxes and Refractories 


Fluorspar, 80 per cent and over calcium fluoride, not 
over 5 per cent silica, per net ton, f.o.b. Illinois and 
PEGE DRUNOE oc cincceetateee cunhateadeneGaaeede 

Fluorspar, 85 per cent and over calcium fluoride, not 
over 5 per cent silica, per net ton f.o.b. Illinois and 


$20.00 


BMemtucky mimes 2c cccccccccccccccccccccuecceccese 21.00 

Fluorspar, foreign, 85 per cent calcium fluoride, not 
over 5 per cent silica, c.if. Philadelphia, duty paid, 

DO We GUE Kndc one cccdocdccuucvecunese neteseanceus 18.00 

Per 1000 f.0 b. works: 

Fire Clay High Dut Moderate Duty 
DET “cveccceesnee $43.00 to $46.00 $40.00 to $43.00 
ED: scidvahasee cane 48.00 to 50.00 43.00 to 45.00 
Ciné iden tienen Cees 43.00 to 46.00 40.00 to 43.00 
DEE nccvctaccccacsne 43.00 to 45.00 40.00 to 43.00 
Re eee 43.00 to 45.00 40.00 to 43.00 
I le, caine Gla eine i 45.00 to 48.00 38.00 to 43.00 
Ground fire clay, per tom......eccecececs 6.50to 7.50 

Silica Brick: 

NEN, 6 6.e'ec Cd ceawes ce comeveeenes 40.00 
COED. ko 0 bode 0 4n.6 bie 60860 d GaSb cueee'’s 49.00 
re ee 54.00 
pe gS Ree ee 8.00to 9.00 

Magnesite Brick: 

Standard size, per net ton (f.o0.b. Balti- 

more and Chester, Pa.) .......+ssee0:5 65.00 
Grain magnesite, per net ton (f.o.b. Balti- 

more and Chester, Pa.) ......-seeee08% 40.00 

Chrome Brick: 

Standard size, per net ton.........seee0% 48.00 


Bolts and Nuts 


(F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland and Chicago) 
Machine bolts, small rolled threads. ..60 and 10 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, all sizes, cut threads 
50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, smaller and shorter, rolled threads 
50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes. .50 and 10 per cent off list 
Eagle carriage bolts.............+.+:. 65 and 10 per cent off list 
Lag bolts . .60, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


eee ee ee eee eee eee eee 
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Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads....50 and 10 per cent off list 
Geer style RERES oc ccccccccccntecepetes 20 per cent extra 

Machine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts, % x 4 in. 
45, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


Larger and longer sizes........ 45, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, square........ 4c. off list 
Hot-pressed nuts, blank or tapped, hexagons... .4.40c. off list 


C.p.c. and t. square or hex. nuts, blank or tapped .4.10c. off list 
Bolt ends with hot pressed nuts. .50, 10 and 10 per cent off list 
Bolt ends with cold pressed nuts. ..45, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
WRN oon cccuedné.unacanes deeunmeennes 6c. to 5.50c. off list 

*F.o.b. Chicago and Pittsburgh . 


(Quoted with freight allowed within zone limits) 
Semi-finished hex. nuts. : 


in. and smaller, U. 8S. S...... 80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 

in. and larger, U. S. S........ 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Small sizes, S. A. E.......+.- 80, 10, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
S. A. E., % in. and larger. ...75, 10, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in packages............++. 80 and 5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in bulk.......... 80 and 5 and 24 per cent off list 
TO DOE. accaecadecennaceusseaaa 50, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


Semi-Finished Castellated and Slotted Nuts 
(Prices delivered within specified territories) 
(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities) 


Per 100 Net Per 100 Net 
8.A.E. U.S.S 8.A.E. U.S.8. 

eee $0.44 $0.44 a 6 ackae $2.35 $2.40 
RS, un g-ail 515 515 hs dee 3.60 3.60 
errr .62 .66 Mh. weed 5.55 5.80 
a eesyes .79 .90 Sw 49:0 8.90 8.90 
i nekewe 1.01 1.05 BES code 12.60 13.10 
y=. vaub e's 1.38 1.42 Bee «ued 18.35 18.35 
Pa cndwis 1.70 1.73 1%-in. ..... 21.00 21.00 


Larger sizes—Prices on application. 


Cap and Set Screws 


(Freight allowed within zone limits) 


CR ae mae 80, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Milled standard set screws, case hardened 

80 and 10 per cent off list 

Milled headless set screws, cut thread.80 and 10 per cent off list 
Upset hex. head cap screws, U. S. S. thread 

8, 10, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


Upset hex. cap screws, S. A. E. thread 
8, 10, 10 and 5 per cent off list 
Tee. Se SOUR, occ sc ccweeemaes 80, 10 and 10 per cent off list 


Milled studs 5 per cent off list 


Semi-Finished Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh or Youngstown, 
per gross ton 


See ee eee eee ee eee 


Rolling billets, 4-in. and over................ $37.00 to $38.00 
Forging billets, ordinary carbon............ 42.50 to 45.00 
Ne MI sts 0 sia de® n.d sh ec wane ace dca eae 38.00 
MD 6 adeercibnsdacs's Cis balddwe dane cee 87.00 to 38.00 


*Wire rods, common soft, base, No. 5 to %-in. 48.00 to 50.00 
Wire rods, common soft, coarser than %-in....$2.50 over base 
Wire rods, screw stock...........see05 $5.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.20 to 0.40........ 3.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.41 to 0.55........ 5.00 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.56 to 0.75........ 7.50 per ton over base 





Wire rods, carbon over 0.75.......... 10.00 per ton over base 
We CUE cena caceucetedacdwead 15.00 per ton over base 
ONE, UNE nck cdw'aleas akan dleqwemaadienie 2.10c. 
Se SNE, DEF Mis cevcivcsvavesudecsc eeedon duane 2.10c. 
ees COON, OR Tis i ccccs Katevssornscsdseueeee 2.10¢. 

*Chicago mill base is $50 to $52. Cleveland mill base, 
$48 to $50. 

Alloy Steel 
(F.o.b. Pittsburgh or mill) 

8S. A. E. 

Series Bars 
Numbers 100 Ib. 
2100*(%% Nickel, 10 to 20 per cent Carbon). ..$3.00 to $3.25 
Se CCE «cau ac seek os asi cbaabie dak abe 4.75 
ns. vinta hiekadnnneahahyeenen 6.25 to 6.50 
oe a 3.65 
3200 (Nickel Chromium} ddd vede dausddocunens 5.50 
SRS Crean: COBORIIEEED i6 6c cvicecceccccsdactién 7.50to 7.75 
3400 eel PE dcccipeathtéanaeeeasen 6.50 to 6.75 
SIGD COCCI “GUND Os ies iced obiace cwenGe 3.50 
Ce eS SUED on votes cansnbesdeceeee 7.50 to 8.00 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium bars) ............ 4.25 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium spring steel)...... 4.25 
9250 (Silicon Manganese spring steel) ........ 3.50 
Carbon Vanadium (0.45 to 0.55 Carbon, 0.15 

VRIES -cnied cncedivenend icunsthesinus 4c. 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 Nickel, 0.50 
Chromium, 0.15 Vanadium) .............«.- 4.50 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80—1.10 Chro- 
mium, 0.25—0.40 Sor Daan atinetl ééed nan 4.25 
Chromium Molybdenum rs (0.50—0.70 Chro- 
mium, 0.15—0.25 Molybdenum) ...........-. 3.75 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel (1—1.25 
Chromium, 0.30—0.50 Molybdenum) ....... . 4.75 to 5.00 
Above prices are for hot-rolled steel bars, forging quality. 
bars is ic. per 


The ener. differential for coal drawn 
Ib. higher. ‘or billets 4 x 4 to 10 x 10-in. the price for 
a gross ton is the net price for bars of the same analysis. 
For billets under 4 x 4-in. down to and including 2\-in. 
squares, the price is $5 a gross ton above the 4 x 4 billet price. 


*Not S.A.E. specifications, but numbered by manufac- 
turers to conform to S. A. B. system. 
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DE PUAAADOAAEANAS HALAS AUN (3800 0RE LAAs NAsORESS: 


C. F. Blackmer has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh district wire mills of the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Co. in place of C. W. Lutz, who has 
resigned after service with the company for 39 years. 
Meantime, while he was in transit, as it were, to his new 
headquarters, the general manager of the wire mills, 
George W. Jewett, suddenly died, as noted in another 
column, and Mr. Blackmer is now acting manager. 
Mr. Blackmer was formerly assistant superintendent 
at the Waukegan Works, Waukegan, Ill., and three 
years ago when the Duluth wire mills plant of the 
Minnesota Steel Co. was placed in operation, he be- 
came superintendent of that plant. A. F. Backlin, con- 
struction engineer of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
who has been located in Pittsburgh, has been trans- 
ferred to Cleveland with his entire force because of 
construction work that will shortly be started at the 
Central furnaces. The Braddock and Rankin works of 
the company hereafter will be operated under one head 
with E. H. Broden, formerly superintendent of the 
Rankin Works, as superintendent. F. B. Hill, who has 
had charge of the Braddock works, has become assis- 
tant superintendent. The Trenton, N. J., plant of the 
company, which was formerly included in the Pitts- 
burgh district, has been assigned to the Worcester dis- 
trict. 

A. K. Chambers, who has managed the Chicago 
branch of the American Bosch Magneto Corporation 
during the past four and one-half years, is now per- 
sonal field representative of the general sales manager, 
with headquarters at Springfield, Mass. He will be 
head of the department of field survey and is succeeded 
by O. H. Smith as Chicago branch manager. 


Jacob C. Siegle, Youngstown, has been appointed 
assistant general superintendent of the Chicago dis- 
trict properties of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
He has been with the company for 13 years, located at 
the East Youngstown works, and lately in the capacity 
of assistant. superintendent of the tube mills. Asso- 
ciates at Youngstown presented him with a gold watch 
and chain at a farewell dinner Saturday evening, 
Feb. 28. 


Charles N. Brooks has retired after 45 years’ ser- 
vice with the warehouse firm of Bruce & Cook, New 
York, with which he rose from office boy to cashier. 
A dinner was given last week in his honor by officers 
and employees of the company and he was presented 
with a gift. 


F. B. Zopf, who has been general manager of sales 
for the Youngstown Boiler & Tank Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, was made vice-president in charge of sales at 
the annual meeting. W. C. McGaffic, general super- 
intendent, was appointed vice-president in charge of 
operations, and Clifford R. Paisley, auditor, has been 
made secretary. President James P. Keene states that 
operations are at capacity. 


President James A. Campbell of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, has gone to 
Florida for a vacation of several weeks. 


J. Edward Grinfield-Coxwell, 40 Central Street, 
Boston, special agent for several large steel mills, 
will sail for England March 22 for a short business 
trip. 


George S. Adams, for the past six years service 
engineer for the Bock Bearing Co., Toledo, Ohio, be- 


came chief engineer March 1. He was a captain in 
the motor transport service during the war, and prior 
to that was with the White Co. of Cleveland. In his 
new position he succeeds L. W. Close, who has resigned 
to enter another line of business. 


Fred F, Lamphier, formerly with the Matthew Addy 
Co., Cincinnati, has become associated with the Dom- 
hoff & Joyce Co.’s office in Cincinnati. 
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J. O. Black has purchased the interests of Charles 
Foster in the Capitol Steel Post Co., Kingston, Ohio, 
manufacturer of steel fence posts. Mr. Black will have 
charge of production and shipping, while D. H. Dreis- 
bach, president of the company, will have charge of 
sales and advertising. 


A. A. Fowler, New York resident member Rogers, 
Brown & Co., has returned from a trip to Europe. 


Karl O. Peterson, president Crescent Tool Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y., manufacturer of wrenches and 
tools, has left for a sojourn in California. During his 
absence Marvin Peterson will act in his capacity. 


George A. T. Long, of Pickands, Brown & Co., Chi- 
cago, will deliver an address on “Cupola Construction 
and Operation and Chemical Changes in Cupola Mix- 
tures” before the Chicago Foundrymen’s Club at the 
City Club, Chicago, on Saturday evening, March 14. 


Ray L. Burnside, lately with L. O. Koven & Brother, 
Inc., Jersey City, N. J., is now with the Williams Tool 
Corporation, manufacturers of pipe threading machin- 
ery. He will be representative in the New York terri- 
tory with offices at 1431 Broadway. 


Charles A. Swan has become associated with the 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio, as assistant 
manager of steel sales. He has had long experience in 
the production and sales of electric furnace steel. 


Dr. Otto P. Geier, medical director of the Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati, has been appointed a 
delegate to represent the United States at the meet- 
ing of the health organization of the League of Nations 
at Geneva, Switzerland, beginning March 23. He will 
be the only representative of this country. Following 
the session at Geneva, which will be attended by the 
leading industrial health authorities of the world, there 
will be a tour of inspection through the industrial cen- 
ters of France, Belgium, Holland and England. 


L. A. Larsen, vice-president and treasurer, Lima 
Locomotive Works, Lima, Ohio, has been elected secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Lima Manufacturers’ Association. 
J. E. Galvin, president Ohio Steel Foundry Co., and 
H. C. Sterling, general manager of the Ohio Power 
Co., are members of the new executive committee of 
the association. 


John Glover, 2120 North Menard Avenue, Chicago, 
has been appointed Chicago district representative of 
the Goss & DeLeeuw Machine Co., New Britain, Conn., 
manufacturer of automatic chucking machines. He also 
represents the Cone Automatic Machine Co., Windsor, 
Vt., manufacturer of automatic screw machines, and 
the Gaterman Mfg. Co., Manitowoc, Wis., manufacturer 
of tapping machines. 


Fred J. Bechert, mechanical and chemical engineer, 
for several years associated with Robert C. Mitchell 
and George H. Mitchell, will continue with them in the 
practice of law as Mitchell & Bechert, 350 Madison 
Avenue, New York. Mr. Bechert, who was formerly as- 
sistant examiner in the United States Patent Office, as 
in the past, will give attention to patent and trade- 
mark litigation and the preparation and prosecution of 
applications for United States and foreign letters pat- 
ent and trademarks. 


Arthur W. Wiese has been appointed manager of the 
Philadelphia office of the Strom Ball Bearing Mfg. Co., 
Chicago. His address is 309 Lincoln Building, 


A. 8. Taylor, formerly sales engineer for the United 
Alloy Steel Corporation, Canton, Ohio, is now with the 
Central Steel Co., Massillon, Ohio, in the same ca- 
pacity. 


Alfred L. Lovejoy, on his physician’s advice, has 
tendered his resignation as New York sales manager for 
the Pratt & Whitney Co., effective at once. 


W. R. Quinn, formerly manager of the fuel oil de- 
partment of the Combustion Engineering Corporation, 
New York, has been appointed Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative with headquarters in San Francisco. His ter- 
ritory includes Washington, Oregon and California. 
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JUSTIN GRIESS, vice-president and general sales 


manager McMyler Interstate Co., Cleveland, died Feb. 
26, aged 50 years. He had been in poor health for 
about a year but was 
seriously ill only a few 
days. Mr. Griess was born 
in Cincinnati in 1874, and 
graduated from the me- 
chanical engineering de- 
partment of Purdue Uni- 
versity in 1899. After fin- = 
ishing his college course, 3 
he and Robert W. Kalten- 
bach became associated as 
Cleveland representatives 
of manufacturing compa- 
nies in the engineering 
field. A little later they 

branched out as consult- 

ing engineers under the 

name of Griess & Kalten- 

bach. Several years later 

they took overthe plantof = 

the Interstate Engineer- : 

ing Co. in Bedford, a_ : nN Ga 

OD enero 
few years ago the McMyler Mfg. Co., Cleveland, was 
merged with this company under the name of the 
McMyler-Interstate Co. Mr. Griess was a member of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers and of 
the Locomotive Crane Manufacturers Association. He 
was a director of the Empire Rolling Mill Co., Cleveland, 
and also was affiliated with other organizations. He 
was a member of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, 
Union Club, Hermit Club, University Club and Rotary 
Club in that city, and also a member of the Sigma Chi 
Fraternity and chairman of the Board of Grand 
Trustees of the fraternity. 
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EDWARD H. RAYMOND, vice-president Crane Co., 
Chicago, was found dead in his berth on a Texas & 
Pacific Railroad train arriving in New Orleans from 
Texas on Feb. 24. He was in charge of the sales divi- 
sion of the Crane Co. and had been touring the South- 
ern States on a business survey. He was born in 
Elgin, Ill., in 1864, and joined the Crane organization 
in 1888, when he was 24 years old. It is believed that 
his death was caused by heart trouble. 


ABRAM DuwuRR, aged 78, treasurer of the Frontier 
Engine Works, Buffalo, died at his home in that city 
on Feb. 27, following a short illness. He was promi- 
nent in civic and fraternal circles and well known 
among marine men along the Great Lakes. 


FRANK R. ROGERS, president Rogers Eagle Machine 
Works, Buffalo, died at his home in that city Feb. 25, 
following a short illness. He was 59 years of age. 


MICHAEL J. GIBBONS, president Gibbons Supply Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, died at his home of pneumonia on Feb. 
26. He was 72 years old and was founder of the 
plumbing and supply company bearing his name. He 
was a cousin of the late James Cardinal Gibbons of 
Baltimore. 


CHAUNCEY D. Cover, for 20 years district sales 
manager in New York and New England for the Oliver 
Chilled Plow Co., with headquarters at Rochester, N. 
Y., died at his home in Batavia, N. Y., Feb. 16, fol- 
lowing a two-months’ illness. He was 63 years of age. 


ParRK E. BELL, member of the firm of Patriarche & 
Bell, 351 West Street, New York, jobbers in steel prod- 
ucts, died Feb. 28 after a long illness, at his home, 360 
Lexington Avenue, where he resided with his brother, 
Algernon S. Bell. Mr. Bell was a member of the Rac- 
quet and Tennis Club and the Downtown Club. He 
was 68 years of age. 
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HirAM A. NEEL, general manager Michigan Steel 
Casting Co., Detroit, died on Feb. 18. 


WILLIAM C. POLLOCK, Cleveland, who had been 
prominently identified with the ore shipping industry 
on the Great Lakes for nearly 40 years, died March 2, 
aged 77 years. He was president of Pollock, Becker 
& Co., which firm had charge of the ore shipments of 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation and was also 
manager of the New York Central Railroad ore docks 
at Ashtabula, Ohio. 


GreoRGE W. JEWETT, manager of wire mills in the 
Pittsburgh district of the American Steel & Wire Co., 
died at his home in Pittsburgh, March 2, following a 
brief illness of pneumonia. He had been identified with 
the American Steel & Wire Co. and its predecessors for 
more than 30 years. He became assistant manager of 
wire mills in the Pittsburgh district in 1902, later 
advancing to the position he held at the time he died. 
Before that he had served at the Waukegan, IIl., and 
Cleveland plants of the company. He was president of 
the Union Club of Pittsburgh. He was 65 years old. 





Albert F. Rockwell 


Albert F. Rockwell, whose death on Feb. 16 was 
briefly recorded in THE IRON AGE of last week, had 
long been a prominent factor in the industrial life of 
the city of Bristol, Conn. 
He was born near Wood- 
hull, Steuben County, 
N. Y., on April 8, 1862. 
After his school education 
was ended at the age of 
13, he was engaged in 
various vocations until 
1888 when he and his 
brother, E. D. Rockwell, 
went to Bristol, Conn., and 
started the manufacture 
of a push button door 
bell. The business grew 
rapidly and in 1891 was 
moved to the plant which 
today remains as one of 
the units of the New 
Departure Mfg. Co., the i: 
largest industry of Bris- 3 
tol. Mr. Rockwell was : 
general manager of the : 
company for two years, “" 
after which he sold most of his interest and 
organized the Bristol Spring Co., remaining with it 
until it went out of business two or three years 
later. The business of the New Departure com- 
pany greatly increased and Mr. Rockwell returned 
to it and remained for a number of years, resigning 
in December, 1914. The ball bearing department had 
been enlarged and other extensions were made to the 
plant. After leaving the New Departure company, 
Mr. Rockwell became interested in a number of manu- 
facturing enterprises and founded the Marlin-Rockwell 
Corporation in New Haven, which during the war 
rendered highly valuable service to the Government 
and the Allies in the manufacture of machine guns. 
Mr. Rockwell acquired a large interest in the Bristol 
Brass Corporation about 12 years ago, was elected 
president, and during the war the plant was more 
than doubled in capacity. He resigned as president 
of the corporation a year ago. For ten years he was 
president and general manager of the American Silver 
Co. He was active in the management of the Stand- 
ard Roller Bearing Co., Philadelphia, and was instru- 
mental in the organization of the Rockwell & Drake 
Co., Plainville, Conn., now the Standard Steel & Bear- 
ing Co. 
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Mr. Rockwell, took an active interest in the civic 
affairs of the city and through his generosity and 
foresight Bristol possesses one of the most beautiful 
parks of New England. Mr. Rockwell had been a 
member of the General Assembly of Connecticut and 
filled other public positions. 
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FABRICATED STEEL BUSINESS 


Good Tonnage of Business Awarded, Including 
12,000 Tons of Tanks—Inquiry Moderate 


Awards of structural projects reported to THE IRON 
AGE in the past week totaled more than 35,000 tons. 
Included in these were the 40 tanks which the Standard 
Oil Co. will put up at Whiting, Ind.; the 12,000 tons 
of steel work went to the American Bridge Co. An- 
other large award was 3600 tons for the Mutual Life 
Insurance Building, Springfield, Mass. Reports of 
pending business show upward of 16,000 tons that has 
appeared recently. The majority of these inquiries 
are for less than 1000 tons; the few larger tonnages 
are mostly from the Middle West. 


Adirondack Light & Power Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., 


Lehigh 


galvanized transmission towers, 800 tons, to 
Structural Steel Co. 

Loft building, 241-245 West Thirty-sixth Street, New 
York, 500 tons, to Lehigh Structural Steel Co. 

City of New York, inspection shed at Corona, L. L, 
750 tons, Levering & Garrigues, low bidders. 


American Bank Note Co., New York, addition to plant 
at Hunt’s Point, 200 tons, general contract to Post & 
McCord. 

Lansner & Barr, 
Thirty-eighth Street, 
Structural Steel Co. 

State of South Carolina, highway bridge, 
American Bridge Co. 

Florida East Coast Railroad, 
to Phoenix Bridge Co. 


City of New York, Pier No. 2 shed, 900 tons, to Harris 


loft 
New 


building, 
York, 


Eighth Avenue and 
2500 tons, to Harris 


600 tons, to 


three bridges, 700 tons, 


Structural Steel Co. 

Miami, Fla., theater and office building, 1100 tons, to 
Nashville Bridge Co. 

St. Augustine, Fla., lift bridge, 700 tons, to American 


Bridge Co. 


Loft building, West Thirtieth Street, New York, 1200 
tons, to George A. Just Co. 

Mutua! Life Insurance Building, Springfield, Mass., 
3600 tons, to Levering & Garrigues. 

Five Cent Savings Bank, Boston, 1000 tons, to New 
England Structural Co. 

Mead Pulp & Paper Co., Chillicothe, Ohio, 900 tons, to 


McClintic-Marshall Co. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co., 


125 tons, to McClintic-Marshall Co., for Whitewater 
Division in Indiana. 

Miami-Biltmore Hotel, Miami, Fla., 600 tons, to Nash- 
ville Bridge Co. 

American Trust Co., Nashville, Tenn., 800 tons, to 
Nashville Bridge Co. 

Coal bridge at Marquette, Mich., 300 tons, to Worden- 


Allen Co., Mead, Morrison & Co., 


Fort Leavenworth, Kan., Government bridge, 
to Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co. 


Standard Oil Co., 40 tanks for Whiting, Ind., 12,000 tons, 
to American Bridge Co. 

Illinois Central Railroad, Chicago, additional 
bridges, 1500 tons, to Continental Bridge Co. 

Harrah, Okla., bridge over North Canadian 
tons, to J. B. Klein Iron Works, Oklahoma City. 

Chicago Produce Market, canopy and supports for 
market buildings, 350 tons, to American Bridge Co. 

Wabash Railway, St. Louis, reconstruction of bridge 
No. 584 over Wild Cat Creek, Lafayette, Ind., 234 tons, to 
American Bridge Co. 

Montreal Mining Co., 
for No. 5 shaft, Montreal mine, 
Co. 

J. Graham Brown, 
for theater building, 197 
Louisville 

Theater, Seventy-sixth Street and Cottage Grove Ave- 
nue, Chicago, 274 tons, to Butler Street Foundry Co. 

Lawrence Avenue Theater, Chicago, 224 tons, to Butler 
Street Foundry Co. 

Congregational Church, Seattle, 
lace Equipment Co., low bidder. 

Army and Navy Y. M. C. A., Embarcadero, San Fran- 
cisco, 1100 tons, Pacific Rolling Mill Co., low bidder. 

Inland Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind., 300 tons for cast 
house, 206 tons for skip bridge and 450 tons for extensions to 
the 14-in. continuous mill, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 


general contractors. 


225 tons, 


catenary 


River, 438 


Ironwood, Mich., stockpile trestles 
215 tons, to Worden-Allen 


Ky., trusses and girders 
to Granger Iron Works, 


Louisville, 
tons, 


Wash., 300 tons, Wal- 
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Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- 
lowing: 

Apartment building, Jersey City, 

Manhattan Eye & Ear Hospital, 
Street, New York, 200 tons. 

Hotel Cumberland, Broadway and Fifty-fourth 
New York, alterations, 100 tons. 

Pennsylvania Railroad, bridge repairs, two bridges in 
Sunbury, Pa., 500 tons and 3 in Pittsburgh, 400 tons. 

City of Philadelphia, trade school building, 300 tons. 

City of Tampa, Fla., two bascule bridges, 900 tons; 
previous bids rejected and new ones to be opened March 10. 

Hudson Building, Boston, 300 tons. 

City Club addition, Boston, 450 tons. 

Weave mill, Winthrop, Me., 250 tons. 

Woolworth store, Springfield, Mass., 100 tons. 

University School, Cleveland, 200 tons. 

United Savings & Trust Co., Warren, Ohio, 

Westminster Church, Dayton, Ohio, 125 tons. 

Esperson Building, Houston, Tex., 3500 tons. 

Kansas City, Mo., fire and water department improve- 
ments, 3000 tons. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, pipe line, 1200 tons. 


i 
East 


600 tons. 
Sixty-fourth 


Street, 


600 tons. 


Anglo Mexican Petroleum Co., oil storage tanks in 
Mexico, 1000 tons. 

Municipai Courts Building, Chicago, 2000 tons. 

Bloomington, Ill, store and office building, 200 tons. 


Sears, Roebuck & Co., Philadelphia, shipping room, 300 
tons, and two reinforced concrete buildings. 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT BUYING 


Inquiries and Purchases of Cars Small—Burling- 
ton Asks for 13 Locomotives 


Purchases of cars reported in the past week totaled 
only about 300, with the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Co., Birmingham, the outstanding purchaser, closing 
on 75 hopper cars, 35 gondolas and two locomotives. 
Another purchaser was the Charleston & Western 
Carolina Railroad with 100 box cars. Inquiries for 90 
cars do not include those of the New York Central, 
in the market for passenger coaches, baggage and 
dining cars. There are rumors to the effect that the 
Santa Fe will enter the market for box, stock, tank 
and refrigerator cars. The Burlington is asking for 13 
Mountain type locomotives. 


The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Birmingham, has 
ordered 75 55-ton hopper cars and 35 50-ton steel gondolas 
from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. and 2 locomo- 
tives from the American Locomotive Co. 

The Charleston & Western Carolina Railroad has ordered 
100 box cars from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 

The Verde Tunnel & Smelter Railroad, an Arizona ore- 
carrying road, has bought 15 75-ton ore cars from the 
Pressed Steel Car Co. 

The Pere Marquette has bought 11 steel underframes for 
cars from the Pressed Steel Car Co, 

The Ford Motor Co. is inquiring for 20 air-dump cars. 

The City of Detroit is in the market for 25 to 100 electric 
street cars, 

The Piedmont & Northern Railroad will probably buy 150 
steel underframes for cars to be built in its own shops. 

The Havana Central is in the market for 8 interurban 
cars. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western has ordered 40 
milk cars from the Standard Steel Car Co. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco has ordered 10 baggage cars 
from the American Car & Foundry Co. 

The Missouri Pacific, which has been in the market for 
repairs on 2250 wooden gondola cars and 250 box cars, has 
decided to take new figures on the repairs to the box cars 
and to rebuild the gondola cars in its own shops. 

Rumors that the Santa Fe will enter the market for box, 
stock, tank and refrigerator cars and that the Chicago & 
North Western will take figures on several hundred box cars 
cannot be verified. 

The Pullman Co, has placed 200 sleeping cars with the 
Pullman Car & Mfg. Corporation. 

The Burlington is inquiring for 13 Mountain type loco- 
motives. 

The Reading is inquiring for 5 switching locomotives. 

The National Plate Glass Co., Ottawa, Ill., has ordered 35 
70-ton hopper cars from the Bettendorf Co. 

The New York Central is inquiring for 10 coaches, 30 
baggage and 10 dining cars and 10 suburban coaches, 

The Erie is inquiring for 32 underframes for passenger 
cars. 
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Magnetic and Physical Hardness 
(Concluded from page 690) 
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scribed, it was deemed advisable to get further sub- 
stantiation and by other methods. I conferred with 
E. C. Bain and F. F. Lucas and told them of my experi- 
ments and the conclusions indicated. Their novelty 
appealed to them and they volunteered to submit the 
matter to tests in the fields in which they are recog- 
nized experts. They were furnished samples of the two 
chromium steels upon which our tests were conducted. 
After magnetic tests had been made the test pieces 
were broken in two and one-half of each given to Mr. 
Bain and Mr. Lucas. 


Mr. Bain after examination by the X-ray method 
reports faint lines corresponding to the pattern for 
gamma-iron in both steels and both oil and water 
quenched from 1525 deg. Fahr. In the first experiment 
the lines were too faint to form a basis for a quantita- 
tive estimate of the relative amount of gamma-iron 
present in the two conditions of quenching. A further 
test was made from which he states that it is fairly 
clear that the oil-hardened specimen shows more 
gamma-iron than the water-hardened specimen. The 
indications are that the total amount of gamma-iron 
in either case is not very great, perhaps between 6 and 
10 per cent. 


Mr. Lucas examined both steels under high-power 
magnification. Nothing less will reveal anything about 
the structures of these steels; they are so extremely 
fine grained. With nitric acid etching, there was no 
very great difference in appearance at 3000 magnifica- 
tion but, upon boiling in sodium picrate, the martensite 
and carbides were darkened, leaving numerous uncol- 
ored areas believed to be austenite. Four or five pic- 
tures were taken of each steel as oil or water-quenched. 
It is readily possible to divide these into two groups, 
depending upon the amount of white, uncolored aus- 
tenite patches, and these are plainly more pronounced 
in the oil-quenched samples, and also more pronounced 
in the 3 per cent chromium steel than in the 2 per cent 
steel. 

An attempt was made to transform this austenite 
into martensite by immersion in liquid air, but while 
there is a change produced by this treatment it mani- 
fects itself principally in the way the sodium picrate 
acts upon the steel and we cannot say that the liquid 
air treatment has contributed anything of interest. 
Most experiments of this kind that have been reported 
in the past have dealt with richly austenitic steels and 
it is by no means certain that small amounts of aus- 
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New Form of Steel Highway Crossing 


Steel plates are used in an unusual way in a new 
form of crossing, where vehicle roads cross railroad or 
street railway tracks. As developed at the United 
States Arsenal, Rock Island, IIl., this is described in 
the February number of Army Ordnance by Col. D. M. 
King, Commanding Officer of the Arsenal. The illus- 
tration shows how the crossing is put together. 

In building steel crossings, the Arsenal is careful 
to see that nothing but creosoted oak ties are used, and 
that these are well tamped. Creosoted oak filler blocks 
fill the space from the tops of the ties to the level of 
the top of the rails, allowing %-in. for the crossing 
plate, which makes the crossing flush with the rail. 
The crossing plates are of %-in. steel, varying in 
width from 5 to 7 in. 

These plates are run through a punching operation, 
raising knobs on the upper surface, to prevent horses 
from slipping on the smooth surface. The crossing 
plates are held down by %-in. lag screws 8 in. long. 
The square heads of the lag screws project, but do not 
seem to injure automobile tires. The steel is painted 
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tenite with which we are dealing will be similarly 
transformed. H, Scott has shown that hardened high- 
speed steel and a very high-carbon and manganese 
steel, quenched from a high temperature, are very ma- 
terially affected at liquid air temperature and our ex- 
periment with cobalt magnet steel, previously men- 
tioned, shows the same result. 


Summary 


With this confirmation by independent observers 
and by additional methods, it seems that our three 
assumptions made at the outset of this section have 
been justified by the evidence presented. This new 
viewpoint as to the nature of the hardening process 
may prove of considerable interest in interpreting va- 
rious phenomena met with in our daily work and to me 
it is a logical explanation of certain magnetic anom- 
alies to which I called attention several years ago, 
but if I have succeeded in answering my own Inquiry, 
I have at the same time raised another—why does oil- 
hardening retain more gamma-iron than water-harden- 
ing in a considerable variety of steels? It is believed 
that a deeper investigation of hardening stresses rather 
than quenching rates may prove the key to the matter, 
and possibly some future Howe lecturer will give us 
the answer. 

It may be that it is an important function of the 
commoner alloys—chromium, manganese and nickel, or 
their mixtures, to promote the retention of gamma-iron 
and that to this fact some of the properties of alloy 
steels as compared with carbon steels are due. Steel 
in its heat-treatment does not behave erratically. It 
follows definite laws associated with considerations of 
time, mass, speed, pressure, composition and initial 
structural condition. I repeat my axiom of heat treat- 
ment—constant conditions give constant results. It is 
because of the practical difficulties of controlling those 
conditions in production and treatment and because 
there is still so much to be learned about the funda- 
mental laws and their operation that results are not 
always what they should be. 

In conclusion, let me acknowledge my indebtedness 
to my associates in several of our laboratories, whose 
efforts made this lecture possible, and I would particu- 
larly mention P. Peskowitz, who made most of the 
physical measurements and heat treatments. I am 
under great obligations to the Bureau of Standards, 
to E. C. Bain, of the Union Carbide & Carbon Research 
Laboratories, and to F. F. Lucas, of the Western Elec- 
tric Research Laboratories, all of whom felt, I am sure, 
a personal interest in contributing something to this 
occasion in honor of him whose memory all metallurg- 
ists revere—Henry Marion Howe. 
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with red lead on the under surface before laying. The 
space between the filler blocks is left open for drain- 
age. The cost of a 16-ft. crossing, designed to last ten 
years without repairs, is $225. 
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7 BOOK REVIEWS | 


The Modern Executive. Compiled and edited by Daniel 

Bloomfield. Pages 266, 5 x 7% in. Published by 

H. W. Wilson Co., 960 University Avenue, New 

York. Price, $2.25. 

This compilation of valuable contributions from 
competent specialists has the advantage of presenting 
various views, not always coinciding (indeed sometimes 
quite at variance one with another), and of covering 
more ground than any one essay would be likely to do. 
There is the disadvantage, however, of repetition of 
ideas, and of course of a certain amount of unneces- 
sary verbiage in each. 

Sam A. Lewison claims that the technical graduate 
has not enough knowledge of human nature; and he 
thinks that a competent student should educate and 
convert the men above him. 

The late H. L. Gantt regretted that too much study 
was devoted to what had been, instead of what could 
be done; and he would substitute knowledge for opinion. 
He showed the importance of running balances and 
would make responsibility commensurable with author- 
ity. He drew a sharp line between costs and expenses; 
and thought any action right that will advance the 
cause of humanity, but wrong when it will not. The 
evil influence of idle machines and the desirability of 
allocating the expense of idle machines are pointed out. 

Meyer Bloomfield uses as an illustration of the im- 
portance of the point of view the remark of an Indian 
guide that by taking off one’s customary glasses one 
would perceive many things otherwise only seen. He 
lays stress upon the importance of team work. 

J. E. Otterson contrasts the executive and the ad- 
ministrative functions in an organization, showing that 
the executive has ever changing problems to solve. 
He points out the too frequent neglect of planning. 

H. P. Kendall takes up the problems of the medium 
sized plant and thinks that in any case not more than 
four or five department heads should report directly to 
the chief executive. He considers the problem of de- 
creased production more important than that of in- 
creased. 

J. H. Williams defines in detail the concrete func- 
tions of the chief executive. D. M. Bates treats of the 
foreman and his training; also considers the influence 
of the customer upon plant morale and production. 

M. H. Daniels complains of the one-sided training 
of too many executives. W. E. Dunn gives a for- 
mula for measuring human ability. 

It is interesting to note that the total expenses of 
management of the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 
are but one cent for every 42 gal. of petroleum prod- 
ucts, or, say, one cent in $10 of the gross receipts. 

The collection deserves a much better index. The 
bibliography, while extensive, omits some of the most 
important and best known works; for instance, Pro- 
fessor Gowin’s “The Executive and His Control of 
Men,” which is extremely original and concrete, and 
the same author’s “Developing Executive Ability,” 
while the best known work on modern foremanship is 
not even mentioned, much less quoted. GR. 





Giant Power : 


Gifford Pinchot, Governor of Pennsylvania, has 
issued a 480-page volume covering the report of the 
Pennsylvania Giant Power Survey Board, together with 
the technical reports forming the basis for the general 
report. Such matters are discussed as railroad elec- 
trification, mine-mouth power plants, gasoline from 
coal, national defense, power for industry, city gas 
supply, coal pre-treatment, public utility regulation, 
farm electric service, electricity in the home, interstate 
treaties, 220,000-volt transmission, water power devel- 
opment, condensing practice, cost of electric current, 
anthracite culm, landscape beauty, water storage and 
other matters of general interest along cognate lines. 
Giant power is a plan to bring cheaper and better 
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electric service to those who have it now and to bring 
good and cheap electric service to those now without it. 
It pre-supposes the effective public regulation of the 
electric industry and in Pennsylvania represents main- 
ly power made by consumption of coal. It is expected 
that it will create a new demand for coal not now re- 
quired and that, through this new demand, it may be 
the greatest factor in solving the problem of full-time 
operation of bituminous coal mines. 

Among other things covered in the report is the 
statement that many generating stations are of in- 
adequate size for economical operation. Interesting 
figures are given for the largest power stations now 
existing. The largest coal burning stations in the world 
are stated to be the Gennevilliers plant near Paris, 
with capacity 240,000 kw.; the Fisk Street station of 
the Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, 230,000 kw.; 
the Lake Shore station of the Cleveland Edison Illumi- 
nating Co., “which is slightly larger. The largest 
power station in the world is the publicly owned 
Queenstown-Chippewa water power development on the 
Niagara River in Ontario, which has 270,000 kw. in- 
stalled.” 

Apparently this latter statement is incorrect, for 
the Niagara Falls Power Co. has a station below the 
falls, with 19 hydraulic units aggregating 452,500 hp., 
this being equivalent to 339,000 kw. On page 1725 of 
THE IRON AGE, Dec. 27, 1923, is a description of one 
of the three new 70,000-hp. units, the first of which 
had just been put into operation. The other two 70,- 
000-hp. units, then under construction and installation, 
have been put into service since that date and the plant 
forms the subject of extended description at page 304 
of Engineering News Record for Feb. 19, 1925. 

Diagrams in great profusion are used throughout 
the various sections of the Giant Power report to illus- 
trate the points made, while much tabular matter is 
included, both in the technical sections of the report 
and in a series of appendices covering the last 300 
pages of the volume. 


Calendars Used in Safety Campaign 


A notable extension of its safety work is the pub- 
lication of a safety-first calendar for 1925 by the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, W. Va. Al- 
though intended primarily for distribution in the com- 
pany’s plants, the calendar is now available for limited 
general distribution. It is made up of 12 sheets 11 x 9 
in. The upper half of each sheet contains a safety- 
first picture suggested by one of several prize winning 
posters which were received as a result of a contest 
held among the children of the workers. 


A directory of engineers of the world with an indi- 
cation of their official duties and connections, a com- 
pilation of engineering data of broad scope and a di- 
rectory of materials and equipment for industrial and 
power plants is promised as an early publication under 
the title “The Engineers,” by S. C. Dickerhoff, Jr., Inc., 
Eighteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. The 
book is planned on a monumental scale with the expec- 
tation of covering some 220,000 engineers classified in 
24 groups and representing over 38,000 corporations 
throughout the world. The book is to serve as a refer- 
ence volume for engineers, works managers, operating 
engineers and purchasing officials. 


The American Concrete Institute held its twenty- 
first annual convention at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
Feb. 24 to 27. Officers re-elected include A. E. Lindau, 
president American System of Reinforcing, Chicago, 
president; Edward D. Boyer, Atlas Portland Cement 
Co., vice-president; and Harvey Whipple, editor of 
Concrete, Detroit, secretary and treasurer. M. M. Up- 
son, general manager Raymond Concrete Pile Co., New 
York, holds over as vice-president for another year. 
A progress report on a standard building code was 
made, with the probability that it will come up for final 
adoption at the next annual meeting. 
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EXPORTS OF TIN PLATE 


American Shipments About One-third as Great as 
Those From Great Britain 


For many years Great Britain has furnished the 
importing world with the greater portion of its tin 
plate. Not many years ago, Great Britain supplied the 
United States with nearly all of its tin plate. Ameri- 
can imports of that commodity, almost wholly from 
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Thousands of Gross Tons 





19|3 192) 1922 1923 1924 
Exports of Tin Plate from Great Britain and from the 
United States in One Pre-War and Four Post-War 
Years. The black area represents the American out- 
going tonnage. The entire height of each block shows 

how much Great Britain sent abroad 


Great Britain, reached a maximum in 1891 with 462,- 
750 gross tons. About that time American manufac- 
ture of tin plate began, but it was not until 1897 that 
domestic production for the first time exceeded the 
volume of imports. By 1899, however, the imports had 
dropped to about one-tenth the maximum figure and 
during the past 15 years they have been even smaller, 
reaching a minimum in 1918, with only 32 tons. 

For a number of years the United States has been 
a factor in international commerce in tin plate, the 
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United States Haports of Tin Plate 
(In Gross Tons) 

To 1913* 1921 1922 1923 1924 
a ee 52,039 24,044 8,849 29,562 22,513 
ee eee 1,239 1,077 27,756 35,808 984 
Ce Zab ted de wx 2,386 2,44 2,002 4,954 5,887 
0 — See 1,734 3,594 2,642 2,341 3,918 
Argentina ..... 3,203 3,225 3,318 7,291 8,888 
GO a ticwedces 2,143 1,376 1,431 2,458 3,278 
wreouay eee 213 63 1,425 3,497 409 
Ce aS aws'e ase 2,669 1,089(a) 2,184 12,877 24,680 
British pntia. 456 ,089 581 6,465 10,010 
Hong Kong..... 1,188 5,072 2,385 3,353 »347 
WN ee AG ten a ouags 6,260 1,755 2,267 4,114 
Other countries. . 6,110 27,390 9,301 13, 579 16, "966 

TU is 40a 73,380 107,726 76,629 124,452 160,994 





*Year ended June 30; all others ended Dec. $1. 
(a)19,462 tons in 1920. 
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amount shipped abroad in the past four years having 
averaged about 120,000 tons per year. The largest of 
these recent years was 1924, with 160,994 tons. 

In the two tables are shown the British exports and 
the American exports of tin plate, with the principal 
destinations of those exports in each ease. Some of 
our customers do not figure in the British list and many 
of the British figures do not appear in our list. Fig- 
ures are given for 1913, 1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924, all 
in gross tons. The American exports in 1913 were 
under 15 per cent as great as those from Great Britain. 
In 1921, a very poor year for the British exports, our 
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British Exports of Tim Plate and Tinned Sheets 
(In Gross Tons) 


To 1913 1921 1922 1923 50 
Australia ...... 28,961 18,296 37,803 42,372 60,984 
British E. Indies 68,817 40,014 51,326 58,902 43,607 
Netherlands ... 43,009 20,541 30,060 36,239 35,083 
PE in aeowake 21,332 6,512 32,227 38,003 33,677 
Cumgas ..... 9,889 3,126 41,896 27,250 32,599 
Argentina 19,323 3,147 17,780 27,023 31,045 
PR? iw ientes 25,16 5,008 17,231 19,114 30,601 
CEE: cw aid vn aos 21,691 16,112 14,768 27,648 27,648 
ME ewes ves 28,22 21,802 17,285 37,648 22,545 
BE kctdiwne 0% 20,418 4,471 16,086 19,029 21,129 
Pestugal .....3 14,873 3,871 16,804 19,248 20,287 
Belgium OSiew se 13,363 8,078 19,171 22,565 17,816 
Germany ...... 34,73 23 18,465 22,78 16,751 
Roumania ... 10,927 4,05 7,090 5,272 9,935 
United States. 21,516 862 3,011 9,68 1,192 
Other countries.. 112,251 70,308 107,828 136,462 161, ‘516 

cee ee 494,497 226,440 448,831 551,135 555,415 
 AORTORONFEPEEDEDNNOERE NOE DO TALI NODE TOPs DONTE DOR ERD RRREDRROES FO OPEL RED EDODED ROSEET POPSPRODROSRDCOTE > 








ratio reached its high point, with 47% per cent of the 
British total. In 1922 we fell again to 17 per cent, 
thence rising to 22% per cent in 1928 and 29 per cent 
in 1924. 





DISTRIBUTION OF STEEL EXPORTS 


Japan Took 105,453 Tons and Canada 81,847 Tons 
of Seven Leading Items in Seven Months 


WASHINGTON, March 2.—One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the recent distribution of steel exports from 
the United States has been the movement of galvanized 
steel sheets to Argentina to combat the plague of 
locusts. This is detailed on page 697. Altogether, in 
the elapsed seven months of the current fiscal year, 
Argentina has taken 30,907 tons of this material, of 
which 20,206 tons or 65 per cent went out in January. 
This January shipment to Argentina constituted 
roughly 70 per cent of all the galvanized sheets ex- 
ported by the United States in that month. The Philip- 
pine Islands stood in second position, with Canada and 
Colombia following. For the seven-month period, how- 
ever, Canada, Japan and Cuba were closely bunched in 
second, third and fourth positions, leaving the Philip- 
pine Islands fifth, Mexico sixth and Colombia seventh. 

Japan took almost precisely one-half of the seven- 
months exports of tin plate, with 41,037 tons out of 
82,077 tons. Canada, with 11,532 tons, was second, fol- 


lowed by Argentina and Cuba. China, with 2013 tons, 
standing in eighth position, showed a heavy drop from 
the 12,490 tons in the corresponding seven months of 
the preceding year, when China occupied third position, 
following Japan and Canada. In the month of January 
alone, Japan took 39 per cent of the total shipments, 
followed by Argentina and Canada in second and third 
places. 

Black steel sheets shipped to Japan in January 
were more than two-thirds the total outgoing tonnage. 
Canada was in second position, with all other countries 
very far below. Similarly in the seven months, Japan 
took more than two-thirds of the total and Canada less 
than one-fourth. 

Steel plates went almost wholly to Canada in Jan- 
uary, our northern neighbor taking more than 90 per 
cent of our exports, against 80 per cent in January, 
1924. For the seven months Canada took about 77 per 
cent this year and about 73 per cent in the preceding 
year. 

Steel rails in January were pretty generally dis- 
tributed, except that British South Africa, with 5153 
tons, took nearly half of the total. Cuba was in second 
place and Japan third. The movement was far below 
that of a year ago, the total outgoing tonnage being 
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Exports from United States by Countries of Destination 
(In Gross Tons) 
-——Galvanized Sheets——, 
Seven Months 


January Ended January 
1925 192 1925 92 


— - Steel Plates ———— 
Seven Months 
-—January— Ended January * 
1925 1924 1925 1924 
——— oa 4,640 2 29,194 41,245 
— é : 1 394 852 

9 

4 

2 


r——-Black Steel Sheets ~ 
Seven Months 

eeeatr Ended January 
1925 1925 1924 
1,010 717 7,754 2,583 2,764 17,260 19,837 
446 6,330 7,608 6,269 46,415 51,518 104,708 
544 267 6 14 121 383 1,087 
2,099 1,405 ——— 143 445 311 
309 274 98 ah 286 aa 
20,206 Ls 31 104 562 716 


671 447 
Philippine Islands. . 848 501 
Mexico ... seh 11: 442 400 
Argentina eo nots 
Chile 

Colombia 

Central America... 


399 
902 85 
262 536 


Total exports... .5,095 7,833 37,450 56,626 28,326 12,376 9,248 49,946 74,351 133,114 


Steel Rails——---——, 
Seven Months. 

—January— Ended January 

1925 1924 1925 1924 


Barbed Wire———_, 

Seven Months 
—January—, Ended January 
1925 1924 1925 


-———- Galvanized Wire—--—— 
Seven Months 

--January— Ended January 
1924 1925 1924 1925 1924 


— 


465 1,884 8,115 42,946 
804 17,426 68,324 
994 1,265 27,771 
200 379 


151 259 
Argentina tea “Sie 
Chile ... 235 
Colombia .. 36 
Brazil . eo 65 39 
Chosen 
Honduras 
Kwan Tung 
Australia 
British S. Africa.. 
Great Britain 


_——— 

Ja sas 

Cuba 1 
Philippine Islands. . 
Mexico 


oO 

+ 10M wOO-INOd 
'* QowrwsIO Owe 
— 


rors 
+ Ce OATH Con] 


276 
1,132 
6 


223 


201 
7 


~_ 
Oommen 


5,153 


Total exports.... 10,567 33,111 115,458 182,709 
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less than one-third the earlier figure and the distribu- 
tion far different. In January, 1924, Japan took more 
than 17,400 tons, but less than 1000 tons this year, in 
addition to which, a year ago, Japan took 8603 tons for 
the leased territory of Kwan Tung. A similar tonnage 
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Seven Months 

Ended January 
-—January— -— 
1924 1925 
1,983 11,532 
13,329 41,037 
512 3,356 
132 2,174 
2,568 5,190 
349 2,393 
99 316 
3,533 2,013 
‘van 1,196 
664 241 
272 2,069 


Tin Plate: 
Canada 
Japan 
Cuba 
Mexico 
Argentina 
Chile 


British India 
Hong Kong 
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line-up occurred in the seven-month period. This year 
Cuba, with 35,452 tons, took 30 per cent of the total, 
followed by British South Africa with 20 per cent, 
Canada with 7 per cent and the other destinations far 
lower. Last year, in the seven months, Japan took 
the lead with 68,324 tons, against only 4378 tons this 
year, followed by Canada with 42,946 tons, against 
only 8115 tons this year, and Cuba stood third with a 


WORLD’S COPPER CONSUMPTION 


42 Per Cent Higher in 1924 Than Pre-War—United 
States Now Uses More Than Half 


Figures prepared by the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. show the 1924 copper consumption of the world to 
have been 1,339,286 gross tons, of which 678,572 tons, 
or slightly more than 50 per cent, was consumed in the 
United States. United States consumption of copper, 
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Annual Copper Consumption in Gross Tons 


United Other 

States Countries World 
339,152 602,593 941,745 
549,026 658,579 1,207,605 
494,813 431,574 926,387 
678,572 660,714 1,339,286 


Year 
1911-1913 (average)... 
1914-1918 (average)... 
1919-1923 (average)... 
1924 (preliminary) 


on the basis of these figures, has doubled, with a trifle 
to spare, since the pre-war years of 1911-1913. The 
average annual consumption, since 1911, is given in the 
table, from which it will be noted that the United 


530 


1,659 


—_—__——— 
1924 


1,952 1,094 1,531 4,149 8,692 
a ees 188 3,323 518 15, 
4,201 5,084 220 190 950 3 
491 9 aan 42 ae 
3,001 2,610 270 128 2,240 ,28: 
3,988 4,106 94 1,599 387 ; 


63 2 3,843 


108 
413 
296 


55 ees 75 9 27 54 
253 4,761 2,224 
18,444 598 


627 96 cons 122 


961 1,320 
cena 1,486 

ee 179 
aes 153 
15,544 


1,669 
2°780 
54,220 


3,086 9,421 
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tonnage somewhat lower than that of this year. Kwan 
Tung, with 10,563 tons, was in fourth position last year, 
nearly all of the shipments to that territory having 
been made in January. 

Barbed wire as usual was well distributed. Brazil 
led, with 1659 tons in January and 18,444 tons in the 
seven months, and took more than one-third of the 
total. 

Galvanized wire, like barbed wire, was well distrib- 
uted. Canada took about one-third of the total in Jan- 
uary and 27 per cent in the seven months. This dis- 
tribution was considerably different from that of Jan- 
uary, 1924, when total shipments were more than three 
times as heavy and when Japan took more than Canada 
and Argentina—the two next countries—combined. In 
the seven-month period, also, with shipments more than 
three times as great as this year, Japan took 30 per 
cent of the total, a larger tonnage than the two next 
nations, which were Canada and Brazil, and Argen- 
tina stood in fourth position. 

Of the seven leading items of exports listed above 
and covered in tables on this page, Japan took 105,453 
tons in the seven months ended Jan. 31. Similarly, 
Canada, in second position, took 81,847 tons, Cuba took 
52,609 tons, Argentina took 41,034 tons, British South 
Africa 25,101 tons, Brazil 24,272 tons and Mexico 
14,426 tons. 


States has increased its proportion of the total con- 
sumption from 36 per cent in the pre-war period to 
more than one-half in the period since the Armistice. 

World consumption in 1924 is stated to have been 
12 per cent greater than in 1923. In 1923 it was 20 
per cent greater than in 1922; in 1922 it was 48 per 
cent greater than in 1921. The low figure, over a con- 
siderable period of years, was that of 1921, which was 
a little less than half that of 1924. Present consump- 
tion is about on the high level existing at the height 
of war activity. 

From being the fourth largest user of copper per 
capita in the pre-war period, the United States, in 
1923, had become by far the largest user, with nearly 
double the consumption of the second and almost three 
times the consumption of the third in rank. The fig- 
ures are given as follows: 


Copper Consumption per Capita in Pounds 


Country 1912-1914 
OS a eee ee eee 5.49 
France od 
Great Britain 
Germany 


1923 
12.69 
6.61 
4.35 
3.47 
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HEAVY PIG IRON IMPORTS 


United States Receipts in January Four Times as 
Great as a Year Ago 


WASHINGTON, March 2.—Pig iron imports into the 
United States in January amounted to 41,344 gross 
tons, or nearly four times the 10,587 tons of January, 
1924. The January incoming tonnage of pig iron Was 
the highest since March, 1923. In the seven elapsed 
months of the current fiscal year 136,377 tons was re- 
ceived, this being 62 per cent more than the 84,225 
tons for the same period in the previous year. 

Of the pig iron imports in January, 19,185 tons, or 
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Imports of Pig Iron Into the United States, by Country 

of Shipment (at Top) and by Port or District of Entry 

(at Bottom). The figures are for seven months ended 
Jan. 31, 1925 


a little more than 46 per cent of the total, were re- 
ceived at Philadelphia. During the seven months ended 
Jan. 31, 1925, pig iron imports totaled 136,377 tons, of 
which 59,248 tons, or a little more than 43 per cent, 
were received at Philadelphia. The principal source 
of these importations is India. Receipts from that 
country in Jdnuary amounted to 15,520 tons, while for 
the seven-month period pig iron imports from India 
aggregated 65,346 tons, or a little more than 47 per 
cent of the total. 

In the two tables are shown the several amounts 
received from principal sources of supply, as well as 
the amounts coming in through the principal customs 
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United States Imports of Pig Iron by Customs 
Districts of Entry 


(In Gross Tons) 
Seven Months 





Ended 

January, January, 
925 1925 
Massachusetts ............ 8,214 17,709 
ED vo a doe a a0 x % hid ae 21,450 
Philadelphia ............. 19,185 59/248 
BOO IOS .kk once 064000 1,347 9,155 
Mem WRMMOIECO ..w ec cc ccces 500 9,780 
WEE, ois cee ee ewes ons 531 2,660 
Rat £4 ala td «So ctpre'gehs 503 1,026 
WS *s. 4 Ware ars we. elud wan 98 2,809 
oe ES da a'e. 4 nee a 6,300 6,300 
ee dat earn et wil aiieres 100 1,276 
Other "Aistricts iian.ch.n Shs Sec dala 4,964 
OG a UME ews ons 41,344 136,377 
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United States Imports of Pig Iron by Countries 
of Shipment 
(In Gross Tons) 
Seven Months 
Ended 
January, January, 
" 1925 1925 
EE OE: og wcecien deen 15,520 65,346 
noe a ra ee on are 500 2,223 
I Bc wie wn WOR aa ka’ 5,009 10,044 
CY ova cve web. ceed 7,649 13,652 
DEED iv ¢eaeasaeueen 2,698 11,052 
NY si a iva wn 06m aera 9,465 29,748 
SED 4.80 dows culicedeens + 47 
II 5 6'0 atari: x G.d'aneip aad 503 1,937 
Other COUMEFICS ... . scccccce ein 1,900 
etek Hrcvicanewebvtis 41,344 136,377 
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districts of receipt. These figures are’ given both for 
January and for the seven elapséd months of the fiscal 
year. It is probable that the pig iron imports credited 
to Netherlands originated mostly in Germany. The 
diagram shows graphically the seven-month figures 
only. 


Total Freight Traffic in 1924 


Class-I railroads of the United States during 1924 
handled freight traffic to the total of 429,453,224,000 
net ton miles, according to the Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington. This figure stands fifth in 
volume of any yet reported for the country, being 6.2 
per cent below the record-breaking total of 1923. Dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1924 and also during the last 
quarter of that year, however, the railroads handled 
a greater volume of traffic than during the first quarter 
or last quarter ainda of any other year in their 
history. 

Several new opersting records were made during 
the year, including the greatest freight traffic for any 
month in history in October, with 43,109,743,000 net 
ton miles, exceeding by about 1 per cent the previous 
high record made in August, 1920. ‘Twice during the 
year the record for freight car loadings was broken, 
these being in the weeks ended Oct. 18 and Oct. 25 
respectively, when the figures were 1,102,336 and 
1,112,345 cars. There was almost a total absence of 
car shortage or traffic delay during the year, the rail- 
roads being operated with the greatest efficiency and 
economy ever attained. 


Automobile Trucks in Great Demand 


Motor trucks and, buses are reported by the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce as in heavy 
demand and manufacturers are planning for a volume 
of business considerably larger than in 1924. Favor- 
able business conditions and increase in hard-surfaced 
highways are cited as reasons for the optimistic feel- 
ing. It is expected that about 16,000 motor buses will 
be built in 1925, compared with 12,000 ‘in 1924, in 
which year no less than’ 1800 buses were sold to street 
railroads and rapid strides were made in experiments 
by the railroads in the use of motor trucks for short 
line hauls. 


The annual directory 6f steel manufacturers of 
France, the Annuaire for. 1924-1925, is of the same 
bulky proportions as its predecessors, a book about 
5 x 8% in. in size of page but near 2% in. thick, hav- 
ing some 1500 pages. About one-half of the book com- 
prises advertisements of the supply and construction 
trades serving the steel industry. These are classified 
into 28 divisions, so that there isin faet a double 
directory, one of the steel producers and one of the 
industries supplying the raw materials, building the 
plants and providing rolling machinery, furnaces, prime 
movers, material handling machinery and -the like. 
The directory proper, besides an alphabetical arrange- 
ment of plants gives a grouping according to products: 
The Annuaire is published by the @omité des Forges 
de France, 7 Rue de Madrid, Paris. (VIII), France. 
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Adolph A. Engel, 405 Martlin Building, 71 State Street, 
Columbus, Ohio, has established quarters for the distribution 
of the Amesweld high resistance spot welding machines. The 
production department is located at Brooklyn, N. Y., where 
manufacturing space is being enlarged. 


The Consolidated Gas Iron Co., 124 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., recently incorporated, operates branches in 
several large cities for the distribution of gas, electric and 
household appliances. It is interested in any such appliances 
Harold A. Lifton is one of the principals. 


The Ace Machine Co., 517 Thirty-Second Street. Paterson, 
N. J., has been organized with $125,000 capital stock. The 
prime movers are Angelo Givone and Charles Wilde 


J. W. Stackhouse has purchased land and buildings at 
receiver's sale of the Hugro Mfg. Co., Warsaw, Ind., and is 
installing machinery to do various kinds of mill work and 
toe manufacture and job in sash, doors, frames, moldings, 
ete. It will be in the market for materials. Mr. Stackhouse 
organized the Warsaw Mill Work Co., of which he is presi- 
dent. Wayne DuHadway is vice-president and sales manager, 
and Arden H,. Poor, secretary-treasurer. 


The King Auto Supply Mfg. Co., Inc., 544 East 17\1st 
Street, New York, recently incorporated with $25,000 capital 
stock, is engaged in manufacturing luggage carriers and 
other automobile appliances. It will require various raw 
materials, such as steel and iron parts and screws. S. G. 
Honig is manager. 


The Universal Pump Co., Parkersburg, W. Va., has been 
organized with $100,000 capftal stock to manufacture pump- 
ing machinery and parts. H. J. Lockhart is one of the 
principals. 


The A G 8S Co. has been organized to do a general mining 
business. Address in care of Waterman & Greenlaw, Turks 
Head Building, Providence, R. I. 


The Electrical Research & Mfg. Co., Waterloo, Iowa, has 
been organized to manufacture electrical specialties. It 
has plant and equipment and in addition to present opera- 
tions plans to negotiate to build apparatus for various sales 
organizations. C, A. Castle is manager. 


The Salvage Engineering Corporation, 16 Washington 
Street, Morristown, N. J., incorporated with $100,000 capital 
stock to acquire and develop engineering patents, has not 
determined whether it will operate by licensing to manufac- 
ture or conduct the operations itself. Hugh M. Bullard is 
president; Thorton H. Webb, vice-president, and William C. 
Webb, secretary-treasurer. 


Nye The Bngine Man, Inc., 126 Boush Street, Norfolk, 
Va., has been organized as dealer in used marine engines and 
supplies. E. Austin is treasurer. 


The American Roofing Co., 105 Lincoln Avenue, Orange, 
N. J., has been incorporated with $125,000 capital stock, 
taking over the proprietorship of Frank B. Myers, doing 
business as the American Roofing Co. It is representative 
for the Richardson Co., Lockland, Ohio. The new co npany 
has warehouses at Orange and West Orange N. J., and plans 
to open several new offices this year. 


The Ulmer Machinery Corporation, Santa Ana, Cal., has 
been incorporated with $500,000 capital stock to continue a 
business in the manufacture of pumping machinery. It 
recently completed construction of a new factory and will 
be in the market from time to time for additional machinery. 
It will also use a considerable quantity of pipe, shafting, 
coke and pig iron. E. Martin is secretary. , 


The Fort Dodge Iron & Steel Foundry Co., Fort Dodge, 
lowa, is taking over the business of the Fort Dodge Foundry 
and will manufacture iron and brass castings. It has in- 
stalled a new cupola and convertor. Other equipment is 
adequate for present needs. It will be in the market for 
scrap, pig iron, and coke. W. E. McMullan is one of the 
principals. 


The Youngstown Steel Car {oor Co., Cleveland, recently 
organized by heads and leading stockholders of the Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., has booked an order with the Chicago, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad, and other orders are pend- 
ing. For the present the Midland Steel Products Co., 
Cleveland, will fabricate the steel. Light plates and heavy 
sheets will be used It is understood that the company may 
eventually be moved to Youngstown. 


The Self Service Pump Co., Box 91, Bluefield, W. Va., 
recently organized, has not yet determined to what extent 
it will operate as manufacturer. It will build a small 
number of pumps at first to arrive at manufacturing costs. 
Should it decide to build in large quantities, it will be in the 
market for a large number of motors and fittings. 
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The Raritan Metals Co., 113 Main Street, Keyport, N. J., 
has been organized to take over the holdings of the 
Raritan Co., a partnership formed by C. A. Heberlein and 
P. G. Zimmermann. The company will buy and sell lead. 

The Spurger-Speed Hardware Co., Kerens, Tex., has been 
organized to do a general hardware business. M. L. Speed 
heads the company. 

The Eidman Co., Inc., 112 West North Avenue, Baltimore, 
has been organized to do a general jobbing business in plumb- 
ing and heating supplies. C. A, Eidman heads the company. 





Industrial News Notes 


The Mercury Body Corporation, Louisville, Ky., whose 
principal output during the past three years has been all- 
steel bodies for Chevrolet, Ford and Star chassis, plans to 
devote more capacity to specially designed passenger and 
commercial bodies for all makes of cars, trucks and tractors. 
It will also manufacture hoods, fenders, running boards and 
other special sheet steel requirements for the automotive 
industry. D. C. Harris, previously treasurer of the Menge! 
30dy Co., Louisville, has assumed active management of 
the Mercury corporation, having been elected president and 
member of the board of directors. 


Morrison Steel Products, Inc., Buffalo, has placed an order 
with the Toledo Tool & Machine Co., Toledo, Ohio, for a 
toggle punch weighing 112 tons, said to be one of the largest 
ever delivered to the Buffalo district. 


The International Tool & Supply Co. has moved from 87 
Brayton Street, Buffalo, to new quarters at 139 Erie Street, 
where it has facilities to carry a larger stock of screws, bolts 
and nuts. 


The new office building of the Sterling Engine Co., 1252-74 
Niagara Street, Buffalo, is nearing completion and E. J. 
O'Connor, general manager, expects to be settled in the new 
quarters within a few days. 


Industrial Finance 


Stockholders of the Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., 
steel and hardware manufacturer, at their annual meeting, 
authorized the retirement of 25 per cent of the outstanding 
preferred stock, and an increase in the common share 
capitalization from $6,500,000 to $10,000,000. A dividend of 
2% per cent in the new stock was declared, payable 
April 1, and an extra cash dividend of 37%c. a share on 
the old capitalization. 


The adjourned meeting of the stockholders of the Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Corporation scheduled for Feb. 9, was 
indefinitely postponed. Oscar W. Hausserman, secretary 
bondholders’ committee, reports that $10,500,000 of bonds 
and more than two-thirds of the outstanding common stock 
has been deposited under the reorganization plan. 


Net profits of the General Railway Signal Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., for 1924 were $815,608 against $766,885 in 1923. 
Total current assets of the company stood at $3,401,908. 
George D. Morgan, vice-president and treasurer, said that 
in no time in the history of the company have conditions been 
as prosperous as now. The company has orders from 27 


railroad companies in this country and from six railroads 
in foreign countries. 


The Gould Coupler Co. through a™New York syndicate 
has offered 175,000 shares of participating class A shares of 
no par value. The Coupler company has acquired plant, equip- 
ment, patents and trade name of the Gould Coupler Co., a New 
York corporation, as a going concern. Upon completion of 
financing, the outstanding capitalization of the new company 
will consist of $4,000,000, first lien, 6 per cent 15-year, sink- 


ing fund bonds, 175,000 shares of class A stock and 300,000 
shares of no par common stock. 





The Horne Co., Ltd., 36 Kawaguchi-Cho, Nishi-Ku, Osaka, 
Japan, with branches throughout that Empire as well as 
Korea, Formosa and Manchuria, has been appointed agent 
for the Stow Mfg. Co., maker of flexible shafts, Binghamton, 
N. Y. The Horne Co. will carry flexible shafts, grinders, 


drills, railroad track grinders, taximeter and speedometer 
cores and similar products, 





The Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co., Kansas City, Mo., has 
opened an office in Tulsa, Okla., at 805 Mayo Building, where 
reinforcing steel, bolts, nuts and oil field supplies will be 
carried. W. Lawrence Kennedy is in charge. 





The Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, Pa., manufacturer 


of thread cutting die heads and threading machinery, has 


opened an office in Detroit at 5928 Second Boulevard. J. W 
Frey is in charge 
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MID-WEST MORE ACTIVE 


Railroad Inquiries Occupy Center of the 
Stage at Chicago 


Fair Volume of Industrial Buying, but February 
Was Generally Quieter Than January 


Though February machine-tool business was some- 
what quieter than that of January, the outlook for 
March is slightly more promising, particularly in the 
Middle West, where railroad inquiry predominates. In 
addition to the inquiries of the Illinois Central, recently 
published in THE IRON AGE, there are smaller inquiries 
from the Santa Fe and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul. The trade is waiting for inquiries from the Bur- 


New York 


NEw YorkK, March : 

ACHINE tool inquiry seems to have eased off 

somewhat, but with a fair volume of pending 
business and reports of contemplated purchases, 
sellers are inclined to consider the present condi- 
tion as only a brief period of quiet Industrial 
users of machine tools show an increasing in- 
terest in purchases and demand from the railroads 
continues in fair volume. The New York Central, 
which has been purchasing one or two tools a week, 
is asking for a type D adjusting machine Prices 
are being submitted on the list of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western and purchases are ex- 
pected in a few days. 

Among industrial users who have purchased 
recently are the Ford Motor Co., Detroit, two 10-ft. 
vertical boring and turning mills; the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, 36-in. x 28-ft 
heavy duty lathe; J. A toebling’s Sons Co., a 
62-in. vertical boring and turning mill; the Union 
Tank Car Co., an axle lathe, carwheel borer and 
300-ton wheel«press. 


Plans are being prepared by the Otis Elevator Co., 260- 


Eleventh Avenue, New York, for a four-story addition to 
its plant on Atherton Street, Yonkers, N. Y., 100 x 350 ft., 
for which bids will be asked on a general contract early 
in May. Walter Moyer is company architect 


The New York Edison Co., 130 East Fifteenth Street, 
New York, has filed plans for a three-story power house 
at 207 West Eighty-fourth Street, to cost $185,000 with 
equipment. William Whitehill, 709 Sixth Avenue is ar 
chitect 

The ‘secretary, Victorian Government Railways, Mel- 
bourne, Australia, is taking bids until April 1, for one 15-ton 
electric traveling crane. 


Motors and electric power equipment, conveying and 
other machinery will be installed in the new five-story fac- 
tory, 85 x 180 ft., to be erected by the Ronzoni Macaroni 
Co., 612 Jackson Avenue, Long Island City, estimated to 
cost $350,000, for which a general contract has been let 
to the White Construction Co., 95 Madison Avenue, New 
York. The company recently sold its present plant. Parker 
& Shaffer, 280 Madison Avenue, New York, are consulting 
engineers. 


The Government of India, Calcutta, has plans under 
consideration for the electrification of state railroads, in- 
cluding the East Indian Railway, from Howrah’ to Bandel, 
and the Eastern Bengal Railway, from Kanchrapara to 
Diamond Harbor, to include power house equipment, sub- 
station apparatus, rolling stock, ete. Ray Fox, United 





Machinery Markets and News of the Works 


lington and Chicago & North Western. The New York 
Central is buying piecemeal for its shops. 

From the automotive industry there has been a fair 
amount of business, a prominent order being for 20 
internal and universal grinding machines from the 
Rich Steel Products Co., Battle Creek, Mich. The Nash 
Motors Co. has bought additional high-speed ball-bear- 
ing drills for its subsidiary, the Ajax Motors Co. A 
Detroit automobile maker is negotiating for 18 lathes. 

The Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio, is 
expected to buy about $200,000 worth of machine-tool 
equipment, mostly machines of large type. The Huron 
Mfg. Co., Detroit, maker of locomotive specialties, has 
bought five turret lathes. 

Demand for electric power equipment in the Pitts- 
burgh district has been good, most of the business 
emanating from steel companies. 


States Consul, Calcutta, has information regarding the 
project 

Rothola & Golden, 311 Lenox Avenue, New York, ar- 
chitects, have completed plans for a four-story automobile 
service, repair and garage building, 50 x 100 ft., at 617 
West 16lst Street, to cost about $150,000 with equipment 

The John Simmons Co., 110 Centre Street, New York, 
manufacturer of pipe and fittings, valves, etce., has plans 
for a one-story building, 88 x 110 ft., at Manly and Anable 
Streets, Long Island City, to cost about $30,000 Y. M 
Karekin, 136 Liberty Street, New York, is architect. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, will take bids until March 10, for 3000 
combination gas pliers for the South Brooklyn Navy Yard, 
schedule 3375. 

The Superintendent of State Prisons, Capitol Building, 
Albany, N. Y., will erect a new shop building at Great 
Meadow Prison, Comstock, N. Y., and is asking bids on a 
general contract until March 12. Plans at the office noted 
and at the office of the Department of Architecture, Fuller 
Building, New York. 

In addition to a two-story building previously announced, 
the Renaissance Bronze & Iron Works, 3878 Park Avenue, 
New York, will erect a one-story foundry, 35 x 95 ft., at 
Long Island City, to cost about $25,000. Oscar Goldschiag, 
1482 Broadway, New York, is architect 


The Consolidated Gas Co., 130 East Fifteenth Street, 
New York, has plans for a coal-handling plant at Hunts 
Point, steel frame type. 


The Thermodyne Radio Corporation, Platteburg, N. Y., 
will take bids this month for its one-story addition, 35 x 40 
ft., estimated to cost about $35,000 with equiprient. R. L. 
Signor, 45 Margaret Street, is architect, in charge. 


The Adirondack Power & Light Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
has preliminary plans for an automatic power substation 
at Rowa Road and Hillside Avenue, to cost approximately 
$100,000 with equipment. It is expected to proceed with 
the work during the summer. 

L. L. Crausman, 370 East 149th Street, New York, archl- 
tect, has plans for a two-story automobile service, garage 
and repair building, 96 x 100 ft., estimated to cost $60,000. 


The Bindschorr Garage Co., 44 Court Street, Brooklyn, 
David Binder, president, has plans for a three-story ser- 
vice, repair and garage building, 100 x 122 ft, at 207-13 
East Thirty-eighth Street, New York, to cost $80,000. John 
De Hart, 1039 Fox Street, New York, is architect. 


The Jersey Central Power & Light Co., Allenhurst, N. J., 
has begun the erection of a two-story storage and distribut- 
ing plant, 40 x 90 ft., at Long Branch, to cost abowt $30,000. 
it will also construct a garage, service and repair bullding 
on adjoining site for company motor trucks and cars. 


The Arcione Electro Plating Co., 233 Seventeenth Street, 
West New York, N. J., has plans for a two-story metal 
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The Crane Market 


EW new inquiries have appeared in the past week, but 
F there is still a large volume of pending business. In- 
quiries not yet closed include the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railroad, a 30-ton, 76-ft. span gantry crane for Philadelphia ; 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, a 25-ton gantry crane for Fort 
Wayne, Ind., a duplicate of the crane recently bought for 
Cincinnati; the General Electric Co., seven 2-ton wall cranes 
for Philadelphia and a 3-ton gantry crane for Cincinnati; 
the Phoenix Utility Co., New York, two 100-ton cranes, a 
5-ton gantry, 5-ton hand power crane and several gate hoists ; 
The New York Edison Co., two 200-ton overhead cranes, and 
Gibbs & Hill, New York, engineers, a 15-ton and 30-ton 
overhead crane. The Phoenix Utility Co. is expected to be 
in the market shortly for another 100-ton overhead crane and 
a 60-ton gantry crane The Pressed Steel Car Co., Pitts- 
burgh, has closed on a 15-ton overhead crane with the Chesa- 
peake Iron Works and is negotiating for other overhead 
equipment. The Foundation Co., New York, is accepting bids 
on an air hoist and chain blocks 

In the Pittsburgh district the Carnegie Steel Co. is ex- 
pected to close this week on the cranes for the Homestead 
and Duquesne works. Bids are being taken on ladle cranes 
and charging machines for Mingo, Ohio The Pittsburgh 
Steel Products Co. is expected to close shortly for the ten 
cranes for Allenport, Pa. A $5,000,000 appropriation has been 
asked for improvement of the Edgar Thomson works of the 
Carnegie Steel Co. 

Among recent purchases are 


Stone & Webster, Boston, a 110-ton, 45-ft 
crane for Bartlett’s Ferry development in 
Whiting Corperation 


span overhead 
Alabama, from the 


Warren Brothers, Boston, engineers, a 30-ton locomotive 


crane for asphalt plant for the city of Brooklyn, N. Y., from 
the American Hoist & Derrick Co 


M. J. O’Hara Contracting Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., a 20-ton 
locomotive crane from the Browning Co 


O’Brien & Zimmerman, Mill River, Mass., a used 10-ton 


Northwest crawl-tread locomotive crane from Philip T. King, 
New York 


plating works, 80 x 100 ft., to cost $50,000 with equipment 
A. DePaolo, 106 Eighteenth Street, is architect. 

The Gamon Meter Co., 282 South Street, Newark, N. J., 
manufacturer of water meters and parts, will build 
story addition to its plant at 59 Clifford Street. 


a one 


The Manufacturers’ Development Co., 354 South Street, 
Newark, N. J., will build a one-story plant, 150 x 270 ft., 
at 350-60 Thomas Street, for the manufacture of cement 
blocks and other cement products, estimated to cost $80,000 
with machinery. D. A. Hopper, 22 
Irvington, N. J., is architect 
dent 


Ridgewood Avenue, 
Charles Lefkowitz is presi 
The Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Terminal Build- 
ing, Newark, will build a one-story machine shop at 10 
Jersey Street 

J. C. Sealy, 776 Board Street, Newark, has inquiries out 
for tubular boilers, any size and type 

T. S. Watkins, Troy, N. Y., and associates, are planning 
the erection of a three-story automobile service, repair and 
garage building, 150 x 200 ft., to cost $200,000 with equip- 
ment. 

The Sanat Refrigerating Co., 331 Madison Avenue, New 
York, organized with $1,000,000 preferred stock and 20,000 
shares no par value, having taken over manufacturing rights 
of the Buch-Groff system of refrigeration, plans to manu- 
facture machines by contract, awards to be made within 60 
days. FP. H. Buch is one of the heads 


Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, March 2. 

ROPERTY of the Railway Steel Spring Co., 1022-40 New 

Market Street, Philadelphia, consisting of foundry and 
other buildings, has been acquired by Connery & Co., Inc., 
Second and Luzerne Streets, manufacturer of boilers and 
plate products, for a new plant. 
president. 

H. W. Shields, Philadelphia, care of D. Henwood, 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, contractor, will pro- 
ceed with the construction of a one-story machine shop 
at Forty-third and Woodland Streets, to cost $60,000 in- 
cluding equipment. 

The Department of Public Works, Bureau of Water, 
City Hall, Philadelphia, will make extensions and improve- 


William M. Connery is 


A. P. Smith Mfg. Co., East Orange, N. J., two 5-ton over- 
head electric cranes from the Northern Engineering Works. 


Madeira Hill & Co., Frackville, Pa., a %-cu. yd. bucket 
crane reported to have been closed. 


Miami Copper Co., New York, a 25-ton, 33-ft. span over- 
head traveling crane from the Northern Engineering Works. 


E. Atkins & Co., 90 Wall Street, New York, sugar mer- 
chants, a 60-ton, 80-ft. boom locomotive crane from the 
Industrial Works. 


Booth & Flynn, New York, contractors, two 20-ton rebuilt 
Industrial locomotive cranes from the Industrial Works. 


Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y., a 3-ton, 45-ft. span single 
I beam crane from the Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co. 


Georgia Marble Co., Tate, Ga., a 20-ton Browning loco- 
motive crane, used, from a local seller. 


Puget Sound Light & Power Co., Puget Sound, a 75-ton, 
{3-ft. span overhead crane from an unnamed builder. 


Christiana Machine Co., Christiana, Pa., in the market for 
some time for a 10-ton overhead crane, is reported to have 
purchased a used Maris Bros. crane. 


Guibert Steel Co., Pittsburgh, a 5-ton, 50-ft. 8-in. span 
overhead crane from the Northern Engineering Works. 


Wheeling Steel Corporation, a 5-ton, 35-ft. 5-in. span over- 
head crane for Steubenville, Ohio, from the Northern Engi- 
neering Works. 


Sandusky Cement Co., Cleveland, a 5-ton, 60-ft. span, 
4-motor bucket handling crane from the Milwaukee Electric 
Crane & Mfg. Co. 


Columbia Power Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, a 15-ton, 12-ft. span 
erane for Fort Miami power station, from the Whiting Cor- 
poration. 


Ramapo-Ajax Corporation, Pueblo, Colo., a 5-ton electric 
traveling crane from Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Shaw Elec- 
tric Crane works. 

Standard Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., two 2-ton electric 
traveling cranes from Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Shaw 
Electric Crane works. 


ments in the municipal pumping plants and will ask bids 
for pumping and auxiliary machinery in the spring. The 
project will cost close to $1,300,000. George H. Biles is 
director. 


Fire, Feb. 24, destroyed a portion of the three-story 
plant of the Unit Construction Co., Fifty-eighth Street and 
Gray’s Ferry Avenue, Philadelphia, manufacturer of radio 


cabinets, etc., with loss reported at $50,000 including equip- 
ment. 


The Board of Education, Philadelphia, has asked bids 
on a general contract for a new trade school at Thirteenth 
and Green Streets, to cost $200,000 with equipment. 


Irwin 
T. Catherine is architect. 


The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., 820 Dauphin Street, 
Philadelphia, has plans for extensions in its car repair and 
conditioning shops at Kensington and Cumberland Streets, 
to cost about $40,000, and at Hancock and Lehigh Streets, 
to cost approximately $25,000. 


The Foreign Trade Bureau, Philadelphia Commercial 
Museum, has received the following inquiries: (43270) from 
Luis J. Forero-F., Carrera 8, No. 481-J, Bogota, Colombia, 
desirous of getting in touch with American manufacturers 
of electrical and other machinery, electrical supplies, etc.; 
(43256) from the Chrokasim Trading Co., P. O. Box No. 
3542, Girgaon, Bombay, India, desiring to get in contact 
with American manufacturers of metals, hardware, pipe and 
pipe fittings, cutlery and kindred products; (43267) from 
A/S. G. Hartmann, 1 Strandgade, Oslo, Norway, wishing 
to get in touch with American manufacturers of mechanical 
rubber belting; (43260) from D. N. Gresslay & Co.. Haveli 
Kumedan, Amritsar, India, desiring to get in touch with 
American manufacturers of ironware products, metal ac- 
cessories, ete. ; (43272) from Ramirez & Gandica P. O. Box 
196, Maracaibo, Venezuela, Wishing to get in contact with 
American manufacturers of automobile equipment and ac- 
cessories, calculating machines, safes, and electrical acces- 
sories; and (43258) from Hock Tong Hin & Co Bandjer- 
masin, Borneo, Dutch East Indies, desiring to get in con- 
tact with American manufacturers of bicycle accessorie 
and parts. E = re 


‘ The Thornton-Fuller Automobile Co., Parkway and East 
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The Baldwin Locomotive Works, North Broad Street, 
Philadelphia, has established a new engineering and service 
division for the erection of repair plants for railroads not 
provided with facilities for the repair and conditioning of 
ears and locomotives. The division is now engaged in the 
construction of engine houses, repair shops and warehouses 
for the Northern Railways of Cuba at Port Tarafa, where 
an extensive terminal will be established 


The Water Department, Trenton, N. J., is planning the 
construction of a new pumping station in the North Tren- 
ton section, high pressure type, and will ask for bids for 
equipment in the near future. Alvin Bugbee is superin- 
tendent of water. 


Foundations will be laid for the initial units of the pro- 
posed linoleum plant of the W. & J. Sloane Mfg. Co., a 
subsidiary of W. & J. Sloane, Inc., 575 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, at Hutchinson's Mills, near Trenton, N. J., including 
cork mill, mixing building, power house and other structures 
Calendar machines for rolling linoleum will be installed in 
connection with other machinery, conveying equipment 
etc. The plant will cost more than 1,000,000. Lockwood, 
Greene & Co., New York, are architects and engineers 
John Sloane is president, and W. E. Griswold, treasurer 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Philadelphia, is said to 
be arranging an expenditure of more than $500,000 for new 
shops at Altoona, Pa., including coaling station, and other 
buildings. William H. Cookman is company architect 

The Pennsylvania Power & Light Corporation, Allentown 
Pa., is disposing of a bond issue of $8,000,000, a portion 
of the fund to be used in connection with its proposed 
electric generating plant at Hummel'’s Wharf, a suburb of 
Sunbury, Pa. The ultimate station will cost close to $6, 
000,000 with transmission system. 

Fire, Feb. 26, destroyed the coal breaker of the South 
Penn Coal Co., near Port Carbon, Pa., with loss of $350,000 
including machinery. It is planned to rebuild 


Buffalo 


BuFrraLo, March 2 

HE Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power Co., Lafayette 
"Tl sediaen Buffalo, has acquired the plants of the Pettebone 
Cataract Paper Co. and the Cataract City Milling Co., Niag 
ara Falls, N. Y., and plans the early electrification of bot! 
mills, which will be continued in production as heretofore 

The Daiger Toothaker Shops, Inc., East Aurora, N. Y., is 
said to be planning the purchase of an engine lathe 

The Superintendent of Lighthouses, Buffalo, will receive 
bids until March 16 for one 34-hp. engine-generator unit, as 
per specifications. 

The Department of Parks and Public Buildings, City and 
County Hall, Buffalo, is said to be contemplating the installa 
tion of a cold storage and refrigerating plant in the municipal 
market building, 50 x 325 ft., to be erected at Amherst and 
Grand Streets. H. L. Beck, Municipal Building, is architect 

The Crane Co., 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, has 
awarded a general contract to E. K. Fenno, 240 North Beech 
Street, Syracase, for its proposed factory branch and dis- 
tributing works at Syracuse, L-shape, 66 x 105 x 264 ft., one 
and two stories, to cost approximately $100,000. M. L. King, 
Snow Building, Syracuse, is architect. Kendall R. Ackerman 
is local manager. 

Manual training and vocational departments will be in- 
stalled in connection with a new school at Akron, N. Y., for 
which the Board of Education has awarded a general contract 
to the Lowman Construction Co., Elmira, at a bid of $214,500 

Electrical pumping and other equipment will be required 
by the Board of Supervisors, Erie County, Buffalo, in con- 
nection with the erection of a sewage disposal plant at Wende, 
N. Y., for which T. H. McElvein, 263 Terrace, Buffalo, County 
purchasing agent, is receiving bids on a general contract 
until March 5. 

The Camillus Cutlery Co., Syracuse, N. Y., has plans for a 
two-story reinforced concrete addition to cost about $50,000 
exclusive of equipment. Adolph Kastor is president 


The Jamestown Car Parts Mfg. Co., Allen Street Exten- 
sion, Jamestown, N. Y., manufacturer of automobile radiators, 
etc., has preliminary plans for a one and two-story brick 
addition for the manufacture of stamped metal products 
The company plans eventually to discontinue the manufa: 
ture of radiators. 


The Pelson Mfg. Co., 1750 Main Street, Buffalo, is in the 
market for a rivet spinning machine. 

The Lundell-Eckberg Mfg. Co., Market Street, Jamestown, 
N. Y., manufacturer of metal window screens, etc, has 
broken ground for a one and two-story brick addition, for 
which considerable equipment will be required. 
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A lathe, drill press, cylinder reboring machine and other 
equipment will be required by the South Work Street Garage, 
Falconer, N. Y., for a one-story structure under construction. 
M. Backer is general manager. 


. 
Chicago 
Curcaco, March 2 

oo inquiries occupy the center of the 

stage. Apparently the 63 tools listed in 
THE IRON Ace of Feb. 26 and Feb. 19 constitute the 
complete inquiry of the Mlinois Central for its 
Markham yards shops at Chicago The list for 
its Paducah, Ky., shops, construction work on 
which was recently started, is not expected until 
next fall. Inquiries for eight machines have been 
received from the Santa Fe and more are to come 
The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul is in the mar- 
ket@for a few used tools. Definite word is still 
lacking as to when the expected inquiries from 
the Chicago & North Western and the Burlington 
will be issued 

From the standpoint of sales, February was an 
exceptionally quiet month, but as March opens 
there seems to be promise of greater activity 
The Rich Steel Products Co., Battle Creek, Mich., 
has closed for 20 internal and universal grinding 
machines This is taken as an indication of 
heavier business ahead in the automobile industry 
The Nash Motors Co., which has been a prom 
inent buyer, both for its own plant and for its 
subsidiary, the Ajax Motors Co., has placed orders 
for six additional spindles of high-speed ball bear- 
ing drills, making a total of % spindles of one 
make of drills bought since late last year Moat 
current sales have been confined to individual ma- 
chines, but inquiries are steadily becoming more 
numerous The William Ganschow Co., Chicago, 
has placed an order for an &4-in. gear-cutter 
The Koehring Machine Co., Milwarkee, has bought 
a 100-in. gear-cutter. The American Steel & Wire 
Co. is inquiring for a medium-size turret lathe 
for its Waukegan, Ill., works 

Atchison, Topeka @ Santa Fe Liat 
(All machines to be motor-driven) 


Three double heavy-duty type dry emery grind- 
ers, each with two 24-in. x 3-in. wheels. 

One 16-in. x 6-ft. portable engine lathe 

One 24-in. heavy-duty type crank shaper 

One heavy-duty type 54-in. car wheel boring 
machine 

One 24-in. upright drill 

One 20-in. upright drill 


John Schmitz, 3001 North Oakley Avenue, Chicago, is 


constructing a two-story wood-working shop, 45 x 125 ft., 
3032-24 North Oakley Avenue, to cost $30,000 


The Continental Scale Works, 2126 West Twenty-first 
Place, Chicago, is receiving bids on a one-story factory, 
150 x 150 ft., at the corner of Claremont Avenue and Weat 
Fifty-seventh Street, to cost $75,000. 

The Star Wood Turning Co., 2267 Clybourn Avenue, Chi- 
cago, is having plans drawn for a three-story factory, 4 
x 47 ft... to cost $30,000. 


The Chicago Tool & Engraving Machinery Co. has had 
plans drawn for a factory, 75 x 110 ft.. at 8389-93 South 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, to cost $30,000 

The Field Mfg. Co., 5700 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago, 
has awarded contract for a one-story addition, 56 x 236 ft., 
to cost $50,000 

The Clinton Glass Works, 1000 West Twenty-first Street, 
Chicago, is receiving bids on a two-story reinforced con- 
crete factory to cost $60,000 


N. G. Nicholson, 6400 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, has 
awarded contracts for a one-story casket factory, @ x 115 
ft., at 7718-22 Anthony Avenue, to cost $15,000. 

The Hurley Machine Co., Twenty-second Street and 
Fifty-fourth Avenue, Cicero, UL, manufacturer of vacuum 
cleaners, parts, ete., has awarded contract to the E. L. 
Archibald Co., 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, for 
a one-story addition, 50 x 146 ft., to be equipped as a tool- 


making department. It will cost about $25,000. RK. E.. 


Pingrey & Co., 134 South la Salle Street, Chicago, are 
architects and engineers. 

The Minnesota Northern Power Co., McKnight Building, 
Minneapolis, Minn., has preliminary plans for a new steam- 
operated electric generating station in the vicinity of Be- 
midji, Minn., on which it will begin work in the spring. 
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Ralph D. Thomas, 1200 Second Avenue, South, Minneapolis, 
is engineer. 

The International Harvester Co., 608 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, is having plans drawn for a one-story 
branch plant at 2727 University Avenue, S. E., Minneapolis, 
Minn., to cost $55,000. It will be used primarily for as- 
sembling E. D. Price is company engineer. 

The Sioux City Gas & Electric Co., Sioux City, Iowa, 
is disposing of a bond issue of $2,300,000, a portion of the 
proceeds to be used for extensions in power plants and 
system L.“L. Kellogg is president. 

The James Hill Mfg. Co., 416 Erie Street, S. E., Min- 
neapolis, Minn., manufacturer of sheet metal products, has 
plans for a one-story and basement factory at Erie and 
Delaware Street, 60 x 100 ft., to cost $25,000. Larson & 
McLaren, 816 Second Avenue, are architects 

The Davis Engineering Co., Grand Island, Neb., will soon 
take bids for a one-story machine shop, 66 x 80 ft., to cost 
$16,000 

The Indiana & Illinois Coal Corporation, Chicago, will 
begin the construction of a one-story steam-operated elec- 
tric power plant at its mining properties at Witt, Ill, to 
cost in excess of $75,000. 

The Inland Coal Co., Duluth, Minn., will soon ask bids 
for a one-story machine shop, 40 x 75 ft., estimated to 
cost $30,000. Crecelius & Phillips, Union Trust Building, 
Cleveland, are architects. 

The City Council, State Center, Iowa, is planning the 
installation of pumping machinery in connection with ex- 
tensions in the municipal waterworks, estimated to cost 
50,000. An elevated steel tank and tower will also be in- 
stalled. 

The Shakopee Stove Co., Shakopee, Minn., has tentative 
plans for rebuilding its foundry destroyed by fire Feb. 10. 
An official estimate of loss has not been announced 

The Argo Iron & Metal Co., 1840 Elston Avenue, Chicago, 
has awarded a general contract to L. Balkin, 1850 West 
Austin Avenue, for a three-story and basement storage and 
distributing plant, 94 x 100 ft. Fox & Fox, 38 South Dear- 
born Street, are architects 


The National Mfe. Co., Sterling, Ill., has awarded con- 
tract for a five-story addition, 110 x 120 ft. 


New England 


Boston, March 2. 

ARCH opens with some improvement in ma- 
ees tool sales. The market is far from 
active, however, and the bulk of the business re- 
ported the past week was closed by comparatively 
few houses. February, in local machine-tool his- 
tory, was one of the dullest months on record, 
Used equipment is selling much better than new. 
Some letup in fresh inquiries is reported, but prac- 
tically every local house has a sizable number of 
quotations out. Sentiment in machiné tool houses 
is that a fair volume of tools will be purchased 
in March. 


A New England manufacturer of lathes reports the out- 
look for increased business hopeful With this company 
business is materializing slowly for special machinery, a 
field it is having to work largely because the demand for 
its regular line is quiet It is of the opinion that any up- 
ward trend of prices within the next few months will be 
offset by keen competition. The company’s plant is operat- 
ing at about 50 per cent of capacity, but indications are 
that it will be back to normal within a short time. 

The demand for small tools is somewhat less than a 
month ago and considerably under that of the closing 
months of 1924. The Ready Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn., 
and the Armstrong Brothers Tool Co., Chicago, effective 
March 2, have advanced lathe tool holders, machine dogs, 
boring bars, high speed centers, etc., 10 to 15 per cent. 


Stone & Webster, Inc., 147 Milk St., Boston is preparing 
plans for a power house addition for the Lowell Electric 
Light Co., Lowell, Mass. Work will start in the spring. 


The General Radio Co., 11 Windsor Street, Cambridge, 
Mass., has awarded contract for a four-story and basement, 
50 x 95 ft. manufacturing plant. Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
24 Federal Street, Boston, are the engineers. 


Plans are complete for a three-story, 50 x 120 ft. trade 
school to cost, exclusive of equipment, $220,000, to be erected 
in Roxbury by the city of Boston. Thomas P. Glynn is 
chairman of the school heuse committee. McLaughlin & 
Burr, 88 Tremont Street, Boston, are the architects. 


Lockwood Greene & Co., 24 Federal Street, Boston, en- 
gineers, have closed bids on a one-story, 49 x 126 ft. ma- 
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chine shop addition for the Gurney Heater Co., Framing- 
ham, Mass. 


Preliminary sketches have been made by Stone & Web- 
ster, Inc., 147 Milk Street, Boston, engineers, for a $1,000,000 
power plant to be erected on Lawrence Street, Lowell, Mass., 
for the Wamesit Power Co., 17 Glidden building, that city 


Plans have been filed by the Mechanics Iron Foundry 
Co., 38 Kemble Street, Boston, for a one-story addition to 
cost $35,000. 

In connection with its proposed paper and pulp mill at 
Madawaska, Me., the Fraser Companies, Ltd., Edmundston, 
N. B., plans the construction of a pipe line, using 16-in. 
diameter iron conduits, from pulpwood properties to mill 
site, with pumping and pressure stations, ete. The entire 
project will cost approximately $2,000,000. 

The Middlesex Casket Co., Webster, Mass., is consider- 
ing rebuilding of the portion of its plant recently destroyed 
by fire with loss reported at $42,000, including equipment. 

Burritt S. D. Martin, 86 Weybossett Street, Providence, 
R. L., architect, has completed plans for a two-story auto- 
mobile service, repair and garage building, 130 x 160 ft., 
to cost $225,000 with equipment. 


The Androscoggin Electric Co., Lewiston, Me., has ar- 
ranged for a bond issue of $250,000, a portion of the pro- 
ceeds to be used for extensions. The company is operated 
by the Central Maine Power Corporation, Augusta, Me. 

The Board of Selectmen, Reading, Mass., has tentative 
plans for a municipal electric light and power house esti- 
mated to cost $75,000. J. B. Knight is chairman. 


The Edward A. Tucker Co., 101 Milk Street, Boston, ar- 
chitect and engineer, has completed plans for a four-story 
and basement automobile service, repair and garage build- 
ing at Foster and Union Streets, Worcester, Mass., 110 x 180 
ft., estimated to cost $200,000 with equipment. 

The Board of Selectmen, Needham,’ Mass., is having 
plans prepared for a new municipal pumping station in 
eonnection with sewage system, estimated to cost $25,000. 
Zarbour & Dixon, Tremont Building, Boston, are engineers, 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, March 2. 
HILE orders for machine tools still are few, 
W there has been a noticeable gain in inquiry. 
No large lists are out, but single tool inquiries 
make a fair volume. The Sharon Steel Hoop Co. 
is in the market for a rotary slitting shear for 


light gage sheets for installation at its Youngstown 
plant, 


The power equipment market is fairly active, particularly 
for iron and steel plant installations. The Carnegie Steel Co. 
has bought for its McDonald, Ohio, bar mill two 15,000-kw. 
turbo-generators and six a. c. main roll drives, with the 
Scherbius system of speed control, from the General Electric 
Co. The Central Furnace Co., Massillon, Ohio, purchased 
two turbo-b'owers and surface condensers from the Ingersoll- 
Rand Co. The Sharon Steel Hoop Co., in connection with its 
plant electrification, bought three 2000 kw. synchronous mo- 
tor’ generator gets, one 1000-kw. motor generator set, three 
125-hp. synchronous motors to drive compressors, three 100- 
hp. 300 r.p.m. motors for mill drives, three 1600 kva. and 
three 2000 kva. transformers, the entire order going to the 
Crocker-Wheeler Co., which has placed the transformer busi- 
ness with the Pittsburgh Transformer (Co. 


The Builders’ Steel Works Co., 4123 Liberty Avenue, 


Pittsburgh, contemplates the erection of a new iron and steel 
assembling plant on Howley Street. 


Frank H. Smart, 2418 Delaware Avenue, Pittsburgh, archi- 
tect, has plans for a two-story and basement automobile 


body manufacturing plant on Allegheny Avenue. 40 x 75 ft.. 
estimated to cost $25,000. 


The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Co., South Smith- 
field Street, Pittsburgh, has taken bids on a general contract 
for an addition to its engine house No. 1, at McKees Rocks 


Pa., with repair facilities, Improvements: will also be made 
in the present engine house. 


The Wilson-Snyder Mfg. Co., 


2 Ross Street, Pittsburgh, 
manufacturer 


of centrifugal pumps, etc., will build a one- 
Story addition to cost about $12,000. 


Fire, Feb. 25, destroyed the tipple at the properties of 
the Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co., Charleroi, Pa., with loss 


— at $50,000 including equipment. It is planned to 

rebuild. Headquarters of the cor 
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grinder for milling cutters and a quantity of steel bars, 
3 x 7 in., about 6 ft. long. 

The Dunn Mfg. Co., Gardner, Mass., manufacturer of 
chairs and other furniture, is reported to be planning the 
establishment of a branch factory at Huntington, W. Va. 

The Kanawha Equipment Co., Charleston, W. Va.. is in 
the market for a swinging engine, about 7 x 10 in. without 
boiler. 

A vocational department will be installed in the addition 
to be erected at the Perry high school, Perryville Avenue 
and Hemphill Street, Pittsburgh, estimated to cost $350,000. 
The Board of Public Education, Fulton Building is in charge 

John Fischer, 209 West Robinson Street, Pittsburgh, 
manufacturer of bedsteads, bedsprings, etc., will occupy the 
building at 429-33 Lockhart Street and 430-34 Pressly Street, 
developing considerable increase in manufacturing capacity. 

The Mitchell Spring Co., 820 Horner Street, Johnstown, 
Pa., manufacturer of automobile springs, etc., has awarded a 
general contract to the Thiel Construction Co., 623 Pine 
Street, for a one-story addition to cost approximately $25,000. 
Gray & Chaflin, Colonial Building, are architects and engi- 
neers. Harvey Mitchell is vice-president. 

The Penn Furniture Co., Conneautville, Pa., is in the 
market for about $10,000 worth of wood-working machinery 
and other equipment. 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, March 2 


ACHINE-TOOL manufacturers have been en- 
M couraged by the improvement in business dur- 
ing the past two weeks. Sales have increased and 
inquiries have been better than at any previous 
time this year. A Cincinnati planer manufacturer 
sold a 36-in. heavy-duty planer to a Los Angeles 
concern during the past week and also a 60-in 
maximum service planer to a Milwaukee company 
The St. Louis & Southwestern Railroad and the 
Kansas & Western have lists out on which they are 
expected to close shortly. Several large manufac- 
turers of lathes and milling machines state that 
their business is considerably ahead of the cor- 
responding period in 1924 

The export trade has been improving lately 
German buyers were in the local market the past 
week, although it has not been reported whether 
or not they made purchases. Shipment of lathes 
to South America and to Europe has been on the 
increase. Demand for electrical tools has dropped 
off since the middle of February and production at 
present is a little quiet. Planer manufacturers 
report business has been good in the past few 
weeks. 

The Columbia Gas & Electric Co. has purchased the Day- 
ton Power & Light Co., Dayton, Ohio, with assets said to be 
worth $25,000,000. The acquisition will resu!t in the central- 
ization of all electric light, power and gas facilities through- 
out the industrial district in the Miami Valley, from Cin- 
cinnati north through Dayton to Piqua, a distance of about 
90 miles. 

Fire destroyed the tipple, commissary and office of the 
Kanawha-Knox Coal Co., Barboursville, Ky., on Feb. 25, 
with loss of $70,000. 

The Schulte Brass Mfg. Co., Norwood, Ohio, will shortly 
begin erection of a new plant of brick and steel, approx 
imately 50 x 300 ft. and will contain a brass foundry, ma- 
chine shop and finishing works. The company manufactures 
plumbers’ faucets and fixtures and is owned by George T 
Schulte and John Schulte, Jr. 

Contract has been awarded by the Ohio Patterr Works 
& Foundry Co., 2730 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, to 
W. Juergens, 4434 Glenway Avenue, for a one story addition 
to its foundry, 60 x 220 ft., to cost approximately $25,000 
J. E. Hansfeld is president. 

Harry Office, Fourth and St. Clair Streets, Dayton, Ohio, 
commission merchant, is planning a new four-story refrig 
erating and cold storage building, estimated to cost $250,000 
A structure at St. Clair and Kenton Streets will be razed 
Louis P. Office is also interested in the project. 

The Milton Iron Co., Wellston, Ohio, has plans for a 
one-story foundry, 100 x 200 ft., to cost $80,000 with equip 
ment. H. S. Willard,.Jr., is one of the heads of the company 

The Kentucky-Tennessee Light & Power Co., Guthrie, Ky., 
is reported to be arranging an expansion program to cost 
approximately $2,000,000, including equipment. 


The Tennessee Machinery Exchange, P. O. Box 1094, 
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Knoxville, Tenn., has inquiries out for a hoisting engine, 
with or without boiler, Lidgerwood type preferred, also for 
a cleating machine. 


The Toccoa Power Co., a subsidiary of the Tennessee 
Electric Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., is purchasing property on 
the Toccoa River, near Blue Ridge, Ga., for a proposed hy- 
droelectric power development. The power dam and gen- 
erating station will cost more than $2,000,000. 


The Tucker Boiler Co., Newark, Ohio, is contemplating 
the erection of a new plant near the works of the Moore 
Tool Co., and will concentrate two existing plgnts for the 
manufacture of boilers, tanks and other plate products. 
Additional equipment will be provided. Chauncey Tucker 
is head. 


The Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway Co., Johnson 
City, Tenn., is completing arrangements for the early erec- 
tion of its proposed shops at Erwin, Tenn., consisting of a 
one-story forge shop, 90 x 155 ft.; coach and carpenter shop, 
100 x 265 ft.; freight car repair shop, 105 x 396 ft, and 
other structures, estimated to cost $500,000 with equipment 

The Bruce Co., P. O. Box 1526, Memphis, Tenn., is said 
to be planning the early purchase of two 200-250 kw. turbo- 
generators, 440 volts, 60 cycles, with accessory equipment 





St. Louis 
Sr. Louis, March 2 


ORK will soon begin on the first unit of a new plant 

for the Columbian Steel Tank Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
at 1601 West Twelfth Street, to be three stories and base- 
ment, 130 x 250 ft., to cost approximately $300,000 with 
equipment. It is proposed to build three additional unit¢ 
later, bringing the investment to about $1,200,000. G. L 
Sanderlin and A. M. Griffin are company architect and en- 
gineer respectively. A. A. Kramer is president. 

The Badders Motor Co., Topeka, Kan., has awarded a 
general contract to Emil Peterson, Topeka, for a two-story 
and basement service, garage and repair building, 75 x 150 
ft., to cost $50,000 with equipment. 

The Black River Power & Development Co., Leeper, 
Mo., recently organized, has tentative plans for a hydro- 
electric generating plant in this section to cost 91,500,000 
with transmission system. W. H. Meredith and J. L. Hines, 
both of Poplar Bluff, Mo., head the company. 


The City Council, Roswell, N. M., is planning the in- 
stallation of pumping machinery and accessory equipment 
in connection with a proposed municipal waterworks esti- 
mated to cost $100,000. The Burns-McDonnell-Smith Engi- 
neering Co., Interstate Building, Kansas City, Mo., is en- 
gineer. 

Fire, Feb. 21, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
N. B. Schuster Automobile Body Co., 1625-27 Washington 
Street, St. Louls, with loss estimated at $30,000 including 
equipment. It Is planned to rebuild. 


The Board of. Education, Little Rock, Ark., plana the in- 
stallation of manual training equipment in a proposed high 
school to cost $750,000, for which an appropriation has been 
arranged It is expected to have plans ready for bids in 
about 60 days. 


Dr. H. Rowe, Denton, Tex., and associates have selected 
a site at Ardmore, Okla., fronting on the line of the Santa 
Fe Railway, for a two-story ice-manufacturing plant, 150 = 
200 ft., to cost $100,000 with machinery. 


The Board of Education, Tarkio, Mo., is considering the 
installation of manual training equipment in its two-story 
and basement high school estimated to cost $165,000, for 
which bids will soon be asked on a general contract. H. 
I. Goddard, Interstate Building, Kansas City, Mo., is archi- 
tect. 

The Arkansas Light & Power Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., has 
acquired the municipal light and power plant at Monticello, 
Ark., and will make extensions including the installation 
of substation and transmission equipment. 

E. L. Rosenberry, operating the Dodge Agency, Arkanazas 
City, Kan., local representative for the Dodge automobile, 
has plans for a two-story service, repair and garage bulld- 
ing, 75 =x 140 ft. 


Detroit 
Dernorr, March 2. 


HE Fenton Machine Tool & Die Co., Fenton, Mich., has 
TT aaanae a general contract to the H. K. Ferguson Co., 
Cleveland, for a one-story machine shop, 120 x 166 ft., and 
boiler house, estimated to cost $65,000. A. W. Westman is 
president and general manager. 


Officials of the Sterling Devices Mfg. Co., Chicago, have 
organized the Sterling Mfg. Co. of Michigan, and will remove 
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the Chicago works to a building at Grand Haven, Mich., to 
be operated by the last noted company. Additional capacity 
will be provided for the manufacture of talking machine 
parts and equipment. 

The Detroit City Gas Co., Detroit, has awarded a contract 
to the Krieghoff Co., 4815 Bellevue Avenue, Detroit, for a 
one-story meter repair and parts works, 60 x 255 ft., to cost 
$60,000 with equipment. Weston & Ellington, Stroh Build- 
ing, are architects and engineers. 

The Port Crescent Sand & Fuel Co., Port Huron, Mich., is 
planning the installation of improved sand-loading and con- 
veying machinery, estimated to cost $75,000. Floyd Schubel 
is manager. 

The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., is said to be con- 
sidering the erection of a power plant on the Pine River, near 
St. Louis, Mich., to cost in excess of $75,000. 

Fred Glander, Owosso, Mich., formerly connected with 
the Standard Machinery Co. of the same city, has acquired 
local property as a site for a foundry for the production of 
brass, bronze and aluminum castings. 

The Board of Education, Dowagiac, Mich., plans the in- 
stallation of manual training equipment in its proposed junior 
ind senior high school, estimated to cost $350,000, for which 
t will soon ask bids on a general contract 


Milwaukee 
MILWAUKEE, March 2 


UBSTANTIAL progress in the local machine- 
S tool trade is indicated by business booked dur- 
ing February. Sales amounted to more in numbers 
and value than in January. Prospects for March, 
based on recent inquiry, are even better. Demand 
is not free and still consists of small-lot business 
The larger customers are doing little beyond mak- 
ing necessary replacements, but smaller concerns 
are again in position to contemplate capacity ex- 
tensions which require at least small lots of mis- 


cellaneous equipment. 


The Mullins Body & Tank Co., Milwaukee, manufacturer 
of steel bodies, dump bodies, tanks, mechanical hoists, etc., 
has leased the former plant of the American Bearings Co., 
at Forty-seventh Avenue and Rogers Street, in West Allis, 
for immediate occupancy. The building is 80 x 200 ft., and 
represents a substantial increase in area over the present 
plant at Thirty-seventh Avenue and Lapham Street. Orders 
have. been placed for considerable new plate and sheet work- 
ing equipment, electric welders, and other machinery, but 
further purchases are to be made. Cc. J. Mullins is general 
manager 

The Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., is awarding contracts for 
another manufacturing building which will cost about $65,000 
and require a number of tools and machinery equipment 
It manufactures farm light and power plants in addition 
to enameled sanitary ware. Walter J. Kohler is president. 


The Standard Sheet Metal Works, 1485 Thirtieth Street, 
Milwaukee, specializing in the fabrication of sheet metal 
buildings, portable houses, garages, etc., will effect an in- 
crease of 75 to 100 per cent in capacity by the immediate 
construction of a one-story brick and concrete extension, 
80 x 120 ft., with a second floor, 30 x 80 ft. Bids are being taken 
until March 21 by Erich G. Schroeder, architect and engineer, 
405 Broadway, local. John G. Mattes is president. 


The Igo Mfg. Co., Kenosha, Wis., with $150,000 capital 
stock, has been organized in Wisconsin by the owners of the 
Igo Mfg. Co. of Chicago, manufacturer of automobile bumpers 
and other automotive accessories and equipment, which is 
abandoning its plant at Chicago Heights and transferring the 
operation to Kenosha. A long-term lease has been taken 
on two buildings of the Bain Wagon Co. works in Kenosha, 
with an option on 100 per cent additional floor space as 
needed. This will give immediate use of 15,000 sq. ft. The 
transfer started March 1. New offices have been opened at 
211-213 Dale Building, Chicago. Thomas Igo is president and 
W. H. Light, secretary 


J. Heilprin & Co., Madison, Wis., are taking bids until 
March 7, through Edward Tough, local architect, for the 
erection of a $75,000 cold storage warehouse and fruit 
storage building, 66 x 125 ft., part two and three stories, 
requiring electric elevators and refrigerating machinery. 


The Northern Conveyor & Mfg. Co., 3204 Auer Avenue. 
Milwaukee, manufacturer of portable conveyors, has con- 
cluded negotiations with the Janesville, Wis., Chamber of 
Commerce te transfer the operation to Janesville about May 
1. A new factory will be erected, 60 x 120 ft., one story, 
giving ‘a é¢apacity of eight units a day, compared with two 
to three at'present. This will make necessary the installation 


of considerable new machinery. Jesse B. Whitnall is presi- 
dent and general manager. 


The Clark Motor Co., 456-460 Jackson Street, Milwaukee, 
distributor of the Chrysler and Maxwell cars, will build a 
new headquarters with sales, service, maintenance and stor- 
age facilities, costing about $100,000, at Van Buren Street 
and Ogden Avenue. Plans are being prepared by Buemming 
& Guth architects, 521 Jackson Street, local. The building 
will be 95 x 118 ft., three stories and basement, of stee! 


and brick. George W. Browne is general manager. 


Initial steps are being taken toward the construction and 
equipment of a new saw mill and planing mill estimated 
to cost $300,000 to replace the plant destroyed by fire on 
Oct. 5, 1924, at Neopit, Wis., on the Menominee Indian 
teservation. The mill is under Government control and 
operation and is financed from tribal funds of the Menoninee 
Indians. The Senate Committee on Indian Affairs at Wash- 
ington has approved the project. Senator Harreld is chair- 
man. 


The Plankinton Packing Co., Milwaukee, affiliated with 
Swift & Co., Chicago, has plans by C. H. Kane, plant layout 
engineer, for a building, 108 x 150 ft., four stories and 
basement, at Muskego Avenue and Canal Street, Milwaukee. 
An investment of $350,000 is contemplated. The plant will 
contain a refrigerating warehouse, oleomargarine production 
machinery, and a conveyor system for receiving and shipping 
W. C. Nicholson is vice-president in charge of the Plankinton 
division. 

The R. H. Thieman Co., 816 Niagara Avenue, Sheboygan. 
Wis., Ford and Lincoln distributor, is taking bids through 
W. C. Weeks, architect, local, for a brick and steel sales 
and service building, 100 x 102 ft., three stories and part 
basement, estimated to cost $100,000. Robert H. Thieman 
is president end general manager. 

The Huff Mfg. Co., Boyceville, Wis., has been incorporat- 
ed with a capital stock of $50,000 to manufacture power- 
driven lawn mowers. Arrangements are being made to 
open a machine shop which at the beginning will do as- 
sembling. E. L. Huff, A. lL. Larson and Gustave Olie are 
the principals. 

The Kwik-Mix Concrete Mixer Co., Milwaukee, whose 
increase in capacity was mentioned in the Feb. 12 issue, 
is not connected with John Gilson, head of the Gilson 
Brothers Co., Fredonia, Wis., who was there referred to 
as general manager. The companies have no common 
property. Albert Haeger is president of the Kwik-Mix 
company. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, March 2. 

ae tool sales picked up somewhat dur- 

ing the week, dealers doing a fair volume 
of business in both new and used tools, but prac- 
tically all in single machines. The Marion Steam 
Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio, is figuring on a number 
of large machines, including planers, boring mills, 
radial drills and lathes. It is estimated that its 
machinery requirements will aggregate about 
$200,000. A Detroit automobile manufacturer is 
negotiating for 18 lathes but otherwise little in- 
quiry is coming from the automotive industry. 
The Huron Mfg. Co., Detroit, maker of locomotive 
specialties, purchased five turret lathes during the 
week. A local maker of turret lathes reports a 
25 per cent increase in sales in February over 
January. The New York Central Railroad is in- 
quiring for an adjusting machine equipped with 
a hydraulic pump and has revived an inquiry for 
a 24-in. drilling machine. 


The Fremont Mfg. Co., Fremont, Ohio, manufacturer of 
automobile accessories, has placed contract for a two-story 
addition, 40 x 100 ft. D. W. Cushman is president. 


The Kuhlman Engineering Co., Locust and Champlain 
Streets, Toledo, Ohio, manufacturer of switchboards, steel 
cabinets, etc., has awarded contract for a one-story fac- 
tory, 27 x 100 ft. L. J. Harpst is president. 


The Beans Foundry Co., Martins Ferry, Ohio, will take 
bids this month for a 100 x 100 ft. foundry. F. F. Faris, 
1117 Chapline Street, Wheeling, W. Va., is the architect. 

The Mahoning Brick Co., Youngstown, Ohio, contem- 
plates the erection of a factory. Its address is care A. J. 
Lynch, Home Savings & Loan Building, Youngstown. 

The Kline Spring Co., Babbitt Road and the New York 
Central Railroad, Cleveland, is planning to erect a one- 
story building, 50 x 100 ft. Allen B. Kline is president. 

The Austin Co., Cleveland, has taken a contract for a 
five-story reinforced concrete manufacturing and storage 
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building for the National Mfg. Co., Sterling, Ill, maker of 
builders’ hardware. It will provide 75,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. 

Fire, Feb. 24, destroyed the plant, machinery and equip- 
ment of the Doylestown Aluminum Ware Co., Doylestown 
Ohio, with a loss of $28,000. The plant has been idle fot 
the past two months. 


The Vance Motor Car Co., East Ninth Street and Central 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ford distributor, is in the market for 
equipment, including lathe, drill press, eylinder reboring 
machines, etc., in connection with proposed four-story ad- 
dition to its service station 

L. E. Harpster, 421 Superior Avenue, W Cleveland, is 
in the market for a 6 to 10-in. automatic lathe 


Gulf States 
BIRMINGHAM, March 2 


ONTRACT has been awarded by the Tennison Mfg. C 
C) smn Congress Street, Houston, Tex., manufacturer 
metal products, to Townsend & Walling, Second Nationa 
Banh Building, for an addition to cost about $75,000 ° with 
equipment. Joseph Finger, Keystone Building, is architect 
H. G. Tennison is head 


Motors, electric power equipment, conveying and othe 
machinery will be installed in the two-story laundry, 100 
x 185 ft., to be erected by the Natorium Laundry Co 
101 East Belnap Street, Fort Worth, Tex to cost $200,000 
with machinery Glasgow & Longley, First National Bank 
Building, architects, will soon take bids 


The Consumers Ice Co., Marion and Polk Streets, Tampa 
Fla., will begin the erection of a new ice-manufacturing 
plant for service in the Suwannee Heights and Sulphur 
Springs districts, to cost about $75,000 Clyde Perry is 
general manager 

The Phillips Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla., is closing 
negotiations for the purchase of two gasoline refining plants 
near Breckenridge, Tex., heretofore owned and operated 
by W. G. Swenson and W. C. Wooten, for a consideration 
stated at $500,000. The new owner is considering extensions, 
including additional equipment. 


The W. M. Smith Co., First Avenue, Birmingham, has 
inquiries out for about 100 50-ton capacity coal cars, also 
an air compressor with rating of 300 cu. ft. per min 

The Dean & Webb Cotton Mill Co., Fort Worth, Tex 
is considering the erection of a new cottonseed oil mill 
in the vicinity of Slaton, Tex., to be of six-press type, 
to cost $50,000 with machinery 

The Board of Trustees, Carroll College, McAllen, Tex 
will build a steam-operated power plant in connection with 
a proposed group of buildings to cost approximately $310 
000, for which bids will soon be asked on a general con 
tract H. P. Smith, National Bank of Commerce Building 
San Antonio, Tex., is architect J. M. Carroll is president 

The Western Electric Co., 104 Jackson Street, Houstor 
Tex., has awarded a general contract to the Standard Cor 
struction Co., Humble Building, for a two-story factory 
branch and distributing plant, 100 x 100 ft, to cost $45,00 

The Board of Education, Houston, Tex plans the in- 
stallation of manual training equipment in its proposed new 
high schools, consisting of the Houston Heights high school 
Columbia Street, to cost $500,000; Montrose high school 
Woodhead Street, $300,000; and the South junior high school 
Alameda Road, $400,000. Bids will soon be asked on general 
contract. W. W. Watkins, Scanlon Building, is consulting 
architect. 

The Marine Ways Machine Co., 236 Seventh Street, St 
Petersburg, Fla., will proceed with the erection of a one 
story machine shop, 35 x 200 ft. J. W. Appley is president 


The Black 3ayou Drainage District Commissioner of 


Washington County, Greenville, Miss., O. C. Kulicka, secre 
tary, is asking bids until March 10 for one self-propelling 
dragline machine with internal combustion engine about 
50 ft. boom, 1 to 2-cu. yd. bucket 

+? 


The Farr Co., Meridian, Miss., has acquired e local 


plant of the Marty Foundry Co. Extensions and improve- 
metns are under advisement. H. H. Farr is one of the 
heads of the company. 

The Air Kool Spark Plug Corporation, Miami, Fla. will 
erect a two-story plant, 90 x 130 ft., on Twenty-ninth Street 
N. W., to cost about $55,000 A general building contract 
has been let to the Hunt Brothers Co., New Tatum Building 
Kiehnel & Elliott, Central Arcade, are architects 

The Fiippen Automobile Co., Dallas, Tex., has plans 
a two-story service, repair and garage building, 74 x 175 
ft., to cost approximately $65,000. J. A. Pitzinger, Dallas, 
is architect. 


for 


The Imperial Sugar Co., Sugariand, Tex., will begin the 
construction of additions, comprising an eight-story build- 
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An Example of the Widening Use of the Process ef 
Welding is shown In ‘the Reinforced Concrete Bridge 
Illustrated Above, in Which the Main Steel Consists of 
2%-in. Diameter Bars Joined by Means of the Electric 
Are In joining the steel the two ends of the bar are 
beveled and brought together, then welded A short of 
muff coupling is then knocked into place on the bar, and 
this also is welded 

The bridge is in service on the outskirts of Toronto, 
Canada Although the structure is of reinforced concrete 
construction, it is stated that the steel itself is designed 
to carry the load without any concrete The electric welder 
employed, one of the machines of the Lincoln Electric Co., 
Cleveland, may be seen as a small dot about midway of 
the main arch in the bridge 
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ing, 85 x 108 ft.. and smaller structure, estimated to cost 
$1,000,000 with machinery Dwight P. Rebinson & Co., In 
125 East Forty-sixth Street, New York, is engineer and 
contractor 

The Greenville Cotton Oil Co., Greenville, Tex., plans 
one-story cottonseed oi] mill, 80 x 200 ft to cost $50,000 
with machinery PrP. W. Plunkett is manager 

The Electrical Water Purifier Co., 402 Republic Bank 
Building, Dallas, Tex., ofganized to manufacture aa indi 
ited, has contracted temporarily for most of the opera 
tions, but is in the market for zinc, aluminum, electrical 
parts and other materials It is interested in negotiating 
vith shops equipped to manufacture this line R. M. Holden 

vice-president and general manager 


‘South Atlantic States 


BaLtTimore, March 2 


HE Spencer Construction Co., Garrett Building, Ba)ti- 
oom has secured a contract from the Ohio Portland 
Cement Co., First National Bank Building, Pitteburgh, ‘1 
R. Evans, in charge, for a new mill at Fairport, Ohio, to 
ost approximately $1,500,000 with machinery 


LD. €. Eiphinstone, 465 Continental Building, Baltimore, 
machinery dealer, has inquiries out for one crawler type 
traction shovel, with 40 ft. boom and crane attachment 
.-yd. capacity, Erie type preferred 

Fire, Feb. 23, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
|. D. Bassett Mfg. Co., Danville, Va., manufacturer of furni- 
ture, with loss close to $600,000 including machinery Re- 
bullding plans are under consideration 


Carter's Production Works, P. O. Box 1191, Wilmington 
N. C., has inquiries out for a 20-in. drill preas: for one 
engine lathe, 14 to 16-in., with 10-ft. bed, and one electric 
drill 

H. B. Messenger & Co., Federaisburg, Md., operating « 

anning factory, are considering the rebuilding of the's 
an-manufacturing division recently destroyed by fire An 
official estimate of loss has not been announced 

A one-story, steam-operated electric power plant will be 
constructed by the Nebel Knitting Co., Kingston Avenue, 
Charlotte, N. C., in connection with a proposed mill esti- 
mated to cost $100,000 with equipment 

The Conklin Tin Plate & Metal Co.. C. & &. B. Building, 
Atlanta, Ga., has awarded a general contract to the Ferro 
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Concrete Construction Co., 50 East Ellis Street, for a three- 
story plant to cost $65,000. E. C. Wachendorff, Forsyth 
Building, is architect. 


Lea Brothers, Lovingston, Va., are contemplating the 
establishment of an ice-manufacturing plant, and are de- 
sirous of securing information from manufacturers of ice- 
making machinery, including costs. 

The General Refractories Co., Brooklyn, Baltimore, has 
plans for additions to increase the present output about 
50 per cent. 


The Carolina Mountain Power Co., recently formed as 
a subsidiary of the Chimney Rock Mountains, Inc., P. oO. 
Box 1229, Asheville, N. C., is completing plans for a hydro- 
electric power development in the Chimney Rock Mountain 
section. Mees & Mees, Kinney Building, Charlotte, N. C., 
are engineers. S. HE. Elmore is secretary of the parent 
organization. 


F. W. Benton, Fidelity Mutual Building, Wilson, N. C., 
has inquiries out for a number of foot-power lathes. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, is asking bids until March 17 for 31,000 helical 
springs for the Puget Sound Navy Yard, schedule 3354; for 
50,000 lb. fire clay for the same yard, schedule 3353; until 
March 10 for 13,000 lb. copper tubing for Mare Island, 
schedule 3364; for wire and cable for various yards, schedule 
3359; and for 1170 sheets and 1056 lin. ft. galvanized steel 
corrugated roofing and coping for the Great Lakes yard, 
schedule 3383. 

The Carolina Fireproofing Co., Cumnock, N. C., recently 
organized with a capital of $250,000, has acquired the local 
plant of the Goldston Brick Co., including about 750 acres 
of clay and shale properties. Plans are being completed 
for the first unit of a new works to manufacture hollow 
tile and other fireproofing products to cost approximately 
$80,000 with machinery. A. M. Webb, Charlotte, N. C., is 
secretary. 

The Standard Metal Weather Strip Co., 1401 Madison 
Avenue, Baltimore, has leased space in the Guilford Indus- 
trial Center of the Crown Cork & Seal Co. for a new plant. 


The Board of Education, Mount Jackson, Va., will re- 
build the portion of the Triplett vocational and high school, 
recently destroyed by fire with loss estimated at $45,000. 


The chief of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy 
Department, Washington, is taking bids until April 22 for 
fence and entrance gates for the naval operating base, 
navy yard, Pearl Harbor, T. H., consisting of 5400 ft. 9-ft. 
diamond-mesh, wire fencing, posts, rails, etc., specification 
5067. 


Indiana 


INDIANAPOLIS, March 2. 


IDS will be received by the Board of Public Works, 
B East Chicago, Ind., until March 18 for a sewerage pump- 
ing station with equipment. The installation will consist 
of five pumping units and accessories. Pearse, Greeley & 
Hansen, 6 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, are consulting 
engineers. 


The Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Bessemer Building, 
Pittsburgh, has awarded a general contract to the Thomp- 
son-Binger Co., Hume-Mansur Building, Indianapolis, for 
a four-story and basement factory branch and distributing 
plant at Pratt and Senate Streets, Indianapolis, to cost 
about $200,000. The Hunting-Davis Co., Century Building, 
Pittsburgh, is architect and engineer. 


The Ittenbach Stone Co., 916 Harrison Street, Indian- 
apolis, will build a new stone cutting, polishing and finish- 
ing plant to cost $46,000 including equipment. 


I. Lee Andres and R. L. Thompson, 218 East First Street, 
Terre Haute, Ind., have plans for a one-story factory to 
manufacture furniture, 60 x 1000 ft., to cost $75,000 with 
equipment. Foundations will be laid early in the spring. 


The Steinbrenner Rubber Co., Noblesville, Ind., has been 
organized with a capital of $650,000 to take over the local 
plant of the Burdick Tire & Rubber Co., recently purchased 
under bankruptcy proceedings by H. G. Steinbrenner, presi- 
dent of the new company. The new owner plans the in- 
stallation of new equipment to increase the output from 200 
to 1000 tires per day. S. Homer Federman is secretary and 
treasurer. 


The Straube Piano Co. has broken ground for a four- 
story addition, 86 x 160 ft., at Hammond, Ind. 


L. Fischer Co., manufacturer of interior finish, frames, 
stairs and cabinets, Whiting, Ind., is erecting a new mill 
and warehouse to cost $75,000. 

Fire, Feb. 26, destroyed the plant and equipment of the 
Standard Plating Works, Goshen, Ind., with loss of about 
$100,000. 
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Pacific Coast 


SAN FRANCISCO, Feb. 25. 


NTRACT has been let by the D. & B. Pump & Supply 
Can 301 Avenue 26, Los Angeles, to the Pacific Iron & 
Steel Co., 2637 Humboldt Street, for a one-story machine 
shop, 50 x 150 ft. The company manufactures oil well 
pumps, iron castings, etc. 

The Feldman Auto Metal Works, 76 Eighth Street, San 
Francisco, has awarded a general contract to Joseph Dunn, 
235 Montgomery Street, for a new two-story plant, work 
to begin immediately. 


The Construction Division, Veterans’ Bureau, Arlington 
Building, Washington, will receive bids until March 24 for 
an ice-manufacturing and refrigerating plant for the veter- 
ans’ hospital No. 51, Tucson, Ariz. 


The Coast Valleys Gas & Electric Co., Salinas, Cal., is 
arranging an appropriation of $870,000 for extensions in 
plants and system to include new automatic power sub- 
stations at Soledad, Monterey and Gonzales, Cal. The 
company is operated by the Byllesby Engineering & Manage- 
ment Corporation, Tenth and A Streets, Tacoma, Wash. 


The Roche Fruit & Produce Co., Yakima, Wash., is com- 
pleting arrangements for a one-story cold storage and re- 
frigerating plant to cost approximately $80,000 including 
machinery. 

The Gardner Electric Mfg. Co., 4227 Hollis Street, Emery- 
ville, Cal., is said to be arranging to rebuild the portion of 
its plant recently destroyed by fire with loss estimated at 
$50,000 including machinery. 


The Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, is ar- 
ranging a fund of $500,000 for extensions and betterments 
in the vicinity of Pasadena, Cal. 


The Queen Creek Irrigation District, Mesa, Ariz., plans 
the installation of electric-operated pumping machinery in 
connection with a proposed irrigation project to cost about 
$125,000, 

The Pan-American Petroleum Co., Los Angeles, has 
authorized the construction of additions to its oil refinery 
at Watson, near Los Angeles Harbor, to include a new 
cracking unit, lubricating oil manufacturing plant and other 
buildings, estimated to cost $1,500,000 with machinery. 


The California Compressed Gas Co., 1135 Third Street, 
Oakland, Cal., will soon begin the erection of its proposed 
one-story plant on Wood Street, near Seventeenth Street, 
estimated to cost $65.000. 


The Glendale Lumber Co., Glendale, Ore., is said to be 
planning construction of a new mill to cost $75,000 with 
machinery. 


The California Ice Co., Mono and P Streets, Fresno, Cal., 
will begin the erection of the first unit of its ice-manu- 
facturing plant, 75 x 150 ft. 

The Yakima Country Club, Yakima, Wash., is planning 
the installation of centrifugal motor-driven pumping equip- 
ment in connection with a proposed waterworks. C. E. 
Hewitt, Yakima, is engineer. 

The Southwest Hardware Co., Los Angeles, is having 
plans drawn for a two-story and basement factory, 80 x 
140 ft., for which bids will soon be asked on a general 
contract, A portion of the structure will be used for 
storage. Noerenberg & Johnson, Los Angeles Railway 
suilding, are architects. 

The Magnotile Flooring & Mfg. Co., 268 Knott Street, 
Portland, Ore., recently organized, will manufacture fire- 
places equipped with heating units which will be made 
under contract. The company is in the market for port- 


able and stationary grinders and polishers. Alex C. 
Vaillancourt is secretary. 





Canada 
TORONTO, March 2. 


| eters conditions in the machine-tool mar- 
ket are holding up and a slightly better volume 
of sales and inquiries during the past few days 
is noted. Automobile plants are becoming more 
active and the demand for tools for replacement 
purposes is increasing. A good call continues for 
electrical supplies and motors, as well as for 
power plant equipment. 
machinery for 
ern Ontario. 


Inquiries are out for 
several mining companies in north- 
Second-hand tools are moving well. 

An extension to the power plant of the Southern Canada 
Power Co., Ltd., Drummondville, Que., will be made this 
summer. Contracts for two 6000 hp., waterwheels have 
been let to the Dominion Engineering Co., and for two 


6000 kva. generators with transformers and switchboard to 
the Canadian Westinghouse Co. 
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The Ontario Hydro Electric Power Commission, Sir 
Adam Beck, chairman, will develop power at Roche Fendu, 
on the Ottawa River near Arnprior, Ont. It is proposed 
to establish a plant to develop 66,000 hp. 


The Canada Metal Co., Ltd., 39 Fraser Avenue, Toronto, 
is having plans prepared for an addition to its plant. 


The Sterling Products Co., 937 Elliott Street, Windsor, 
Ont., is having plans drawn for a factory and office build- 
ing to cost $150,000. 


The Monarch Battery Co., Ltd., Kingston, Ont., has let 


the general contract for a $25,000 factory to Isaac Cohen 
& Co. 


Cap de la Madeleine, Que., is having plans prepared for 
a pumping station and filtering gallery to cost $15,000. Re- 
quirements will include one centrifugal pump, one Sterling 
engine, and one electric motor and equipment. Romeo 
Morrissette is superintendent. 


The Port Colborne Iron Works, Port Colborne, Ont., is 
in the market for a \-in. to 2-in. pipe threading and cut- 
ting machine. 

The Richards-Wilcox Co., Chelsea Green, London, Ont., 
manufacturer of builders’ hardware, etc., is building a 
$30,000 addition to its plant. 

The Canadian Concrete Products Co., Belleville, Ont., a 
subsidiary of the Massey Concrete Products Co., Chicago, 
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Unit-Air Ball Mill.—Bonnot Co., Canton, Ohio. Bul- 
letin 64 of 8 pages illustrates and describes a mill de- 
signed for preparing pulverized coal for direct firing 
into boilers. The mill is self-contained and consists of 
a feeder, a revolving cylinder, in which grinding balls 
reduce the coal to the necessary fineness, an interior 
classifier, an exterior separator and an exhaust fan. Ex- 
cept for the exhauster, the entire unit is mounted on 
one bed plate. 


Thrust Bearings.—Kingsbury Machine Works, Phila- 
delphia. Bulletin G of 12 pages is devoted to horizontal 
thrust bearings for propellers and other units with un- 
balanced horizontal thrust. Those shown are rated from 
a thrust load of 1000 Ib. to 150,000 Ib. for air-cooled 
operation, while the six-shoe bearings run up to 405,000 
lb. Diagrams and dimensions of the different bearings 
are given, together with numerous illustrations. 


Steam Purifier.—Andrews-Bradshaw Co., 530 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh. Folder of four pages showing re- 
moval in one plant of 7300 Ib. of solid matter from the 
steam in one year. The report gives analysis of the 
solids obtained by evaporating the water. 


Dust Removal Equipment.— Northern Blower Co., 
Cleveland. Bulletin DA-201 of four pages describes ap- 
paratus for removing dust from cement mills and other 
equipment producing it, and describes also a bag type 
of continuous air filter. The folder is illustrated with 
installation views and with diagrams showing arrange 
ments of the apparatus. 


Speed Transformers.—Poole Engineering & Machine 
Co., Baltimore. Bulletins No. 105 and No. 106, describing 
the company’s type H and type K herringbone gear 
reduction units, the features of which were outlined in 
Tue Iron Ace of Jan. 3. 

Roller Bearings.—American Roller Bearing Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Catalog No. 1006. In addition to information 
on the company’s standard and type “C” roller bearings, 
several pages are devoted to tables of load capacities, 
line drawings intended to assist in determining the es- 
sential details of the type “C” bearing, and other useful 
data. List prices are included also. Photographic re- 
productions of the applications of this roller bearing 
include heavy machine tools, engines, farm tractors, 
charging cars and heavy traveling blocks. The catalog 
comprises 48 pages, 7 x 10 in. 


Strap Joints, Connecting Rods, Gibs and Keys.——-Wm 
E. Leard, New Brighton, Pa. Catalog of 32 pages with 
price list and specifications. The material described and 
illustrated includes strap joints, connecting rods and 
straps, wedge blocks for connecting rods, connecting 
rod bearings, gibs and keys, rod machine and special 
keys. 

Fans.—Century Electric Co., St. Louis. Bulletin No 
37, well illustrated, describing alternating and direct 
current portable and ceiling fans. Size, 16 pages, 8 x 
12 in. 

Woodwerking Machines.J. D. Wallace & Co. 134 
South California Avenue, Chicago, present Woodworking 
Pictorial, conveying suggestions on woodworking equip- 


| 
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Til, has secured 22 acres at Belleville and will start work 
this month on a plant for the manufacture of railroad cul- 
verts, sewer pipe, concrete posts, ete. C. K. Harrison is 
resident manager of the new concern. 


Western Canada 


The Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., of Salt Lake City, Utah, will 
build a factory at Raymond, twenty miles from Lethbridge, 
Alta, to cost $1,000,000, according to James S. Rose, secre- 
tary Lethbridge Board of Trade. Construction will begin 
immediately and it is proposed to have the plant in opera- 
tion by next fall. 


The Shell Of! Co., Vancouver, B. C., has announced its 
intention to build oil refineries on the Fraser River a short 
distance from the city. 


The British Columbia Electric Co., Vancouver, B. C., 
has awarded contract to the Pacific Engineers, Litd., for a 
$300,000 dam at Alouette Lake. This is a part of the pro- 
posed $10,000,000 power development project the company 
has in view. 


The city of Vancouver, B. C., proposes to spend $1,250,900 
on additions to its waterwork plant and system, including 
the installation of considerable new equipment. 


~The Trail Garage Co., Ltd., Trail, B. C., ts building a 
one-story machine shop and will purchase equipment. 


ment by picturing machinery in operation. The whole 
story is told in captioned photographs done in roto- 
gravure effect. Size, 4 pages, 13 x 19 in. 


Ash Gates.—Conveyors Corporation of America, 326 
West Madison Street, Chicago. Folder describing the 
construction of the American flat ash gate, rack and 
pinion type, stressing its powers of endurance under 
rough treatment. Size, 4 pages, 4 x 8 in. 


Riveters.—Hanna Engineering Works, 1765 Elston 
Avenue, Chicago. Bulletin R-201, illustrating and d@e- 
scribing the Hanna pinch bug riveter. Size, four pagés, 
6 x 8 in. 

Motors.— Wagner Electric Corporation, St. Louls 
Bulletin 142, illustrated, describing the BL type of split- 
phase induction motor. Size, four pages, 8 x 10 In. 


Poor Showing of Canada Company 


The financial statement of the Canada Foundries & Forg- 
ings, Ltd., Brockville, Ont., for the year ending Dec. 31, 1924, 
was the poorest showing since 1921. Operations for the 
year, after provisions were made for all charges, resulted 
in a deficit of $7,496 as compared with a surplus of $24,137 
in 1923. In the current report, nothing has been deducted 
for inventory reserve, which was shown at $47,815 in the 
1923 report. Net profits for the year after providing for 
repairs, bad and doubtful debts and depreciation, amounted 
to $42,692, as compared with $93,318 in the previous year. 
Income from investments totalled $10,000 as against $26,339, 
making a total income $52,692 as compared with $129,657 in 
the previous year. The deduction for administration ex- 
pense and bond and other interest amounted to $60,158, 
leaving a net loss on the year’s operations of $7,496. The 
profit and loss surplus brought forward from 1923 was re 
duced by this amount and now stands at $964,552 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipments in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


On a number of items the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE, under the general heading of 
“Iron and Steel Markets” and “Non-Ferrous Metals.” 





Bars, Shapes and Plates 


Bars: Per Lb. 
Refined iron bars, base price..............+++- 3.24c, 
Swedish charcoal iron bars, base...... 7.00c. to 7.25c. 
Soft steel bars, base price.............-+++++++d.24C. 

Ps BE MODs cc ccccccucecapeccesnacancegee 4.49c, 

I PMR ins sce csenhedenr een cpinae econ 3.99¢e. 

Beams and channels, angles and tees, 3 in. x % 
is SN I ND. picks ecss ass cncceccsses . » -B.d4e, 

Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x % in., 

Bs oh bacvieescddcunaced bec devbeuesesbosnl 3.24c. 
Stee] plates, % in. and heavier..................3.34e. 
Merchant Steel 

Per Lb. 

Tire; 1% x %.in: and larger........:......0..5+dsd0C. 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger) . .3.65c. 

Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger.................. 4.20c. 

Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard.......... 7.00c. 

Open-hearth spring steel............... 4.50c. to 7.00c. 

Shafting and Screw Stock: 

I ih is ig nik a0. iw eww wR Aa BO 4.15c. 
cc ice const ervasaveeantn 4.65. 

Standard tool steel, base price................. 15.00c. 

a scat de Kode ihn iden Siew bal’ 18.00c. 

RE na chs c ao Weskdinincndaes sb eee 23.00c. 

High-speed steel, 18 per cent tungsten............ 70c, 

Sheets 
Blue Annealed Per Lb. 

SRG 275 Si waeh che Owes alee aan b epee ee eel 3.89c. 

EE ht eek b low se Noha mak REEL Oe ee eee 3.94c. 

NE cba RES OAR RES a Re A a 3.99c. 

Pe OP co. kn vkceee es eraayeceeak beens bs awahewes 4.09¢c. 

Box Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel Blued Stove 
Cc. R. One Pass Pipe Sheet 
Per Lb. Per Lb. 

SOA OOO rn 6 kc baad (fe. Ga #8 swses 

pres, Be One BA... . .s00 sex 4.60c. to 4.75c. 5.25c. 

SS ee ee 4.65c. to 4.80c. 5.30c. 

ME 4c ck. come micas sal 4.75c. to 4.90c. 5.40ce. 

SCS Scars kann ee ee Gat 2 G28 8 8 83=3- eaves 

Galvanized 
Per Lb. 
| PP er Pree re Cree 4.85c. to 5.00c. 

PO Rae ckéka hci Cenun Hiner erase 5.00c. to 5.15c. 

Se MO. 5 sc invdadcutes<tes cca 5.15¢e. to 5.30c. 

PD Wiss sv s.e8ks Sous heseere eed 5.30c. to 5.45c. 

IR an. 85 brace Okan Sa ee 5.45c. to 5.60c. 

SE 5 S60 even wears ¥ceukea near 5.75¢e. to 5.90c. 

En 5: 400k aaa bee eee ee 6.25c. to 6.40c. 





*No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher per 100 Ib. 


Welded Pipe 


Standard Weld Wrought Iron 
: Black Galv. Black Galv. 
% in. Butt... 46 29 % in. Butt... 4 +19 


% in. Butt... 651 37 % in. Butt... 11 + 9 
1-3 in. Butt.. 538 39 1-1% in. Butt. 14 + 6 
2%-6 in. Lap. 48 35 2in. Lap..... 5 +14 


7&8 in. Lap. 44 17 


3-6 in. Lap... 11 + 6 
11&12in. Lap. 37 12 


7-12 in. Lap.. 3 +16 


Bolts and Screws 
Machine bolts, cut thread, 40 and 10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, cut thread, 30 and 10 per cent off list 
Coach screws, 40 and 10 per cent off list 
Wood screws, flat head iron, 
72%, 25, 10 and 5 per cent off list 


Steel Wire 


BASB PRICE* ON No. 9 GaGB AND COARSER Per Lb. 
I ok ngs nak abe 6 ¢kue mee ate 4.25c. to 4.50c. 
RPT re 4.50c. to 4.75c. 
Galwanized annealed ................. 5.15c. to 5.40c. 
ED MEE, wcnnneacbsecns 6a bed ben 5.15¢. to 5.40c. 
Tinned soft Bessemer................. 6.15c. to 6.40c. 


*Regular extras for lighter gage. 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Taube and Wire 


BASE PRICE 
High brass sheet... ...sssvences cess 195éc. to 20%e. 
High brass Wire... .....-cccccceesece 20%c. to 21%c. 
Oe eer ee 175%c. to 18%c. 
Brass tube, brazed..........cecccceece 2756c. to 28%c. 
Brass tube, seamless..........scccovs 24%c. to 25%c. 
Copper tube, seamless............+-++ 25%c. to 26%c. 


Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 22%c. to 23%c. per lb. 
base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per lb. advance 
over hot rolled. 


Tin Plates 
Bright Tin Coke—14 x 20 Srtene Sesente 
Kaa Suan’ 80 Ib...$6.15 $5.90 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 lb... 6.30 6.05 
14x20 14x20 100 Ib... 645 6.20 
IC. .$11.25 $8.85 IC.. 6.65 6.40 
IX.. 12.85 10.85 IX.. 7.85 7.60 
IXX.. 14.40 12.55 IXX.. 9.00 8.75 
IXXX.. 15.76 13.85 IXXX. .10.35 10.10 


IXXXX.. 17.00 15.05 IXXXX. .11.35 11.10 


Terne Plates 
8 lb. coating, 14 x 20 


ne EEE ERP E ee ee $7.00 to $8.00 
Oy’ sdsb k's 600445 ShUe AS eka Ae Nee 7.25 to 8.25 
Bee P accitndsi wc wives athe nies oes ae 8.25 to 8.75 
oo ee ee eee 9.00 to 10.00 
Tin 
SRPMIER, PIS occ cs ck cccbnceweessd> ex's sel 60c. 
SOE sca bad \ aie vite tones vnies Ge 66c. to 68c. 
Co er 
Sie RR: fis deveisss art vu conch ae 16%c. 
ENNEEE ons Scaunvsvaceses’ cesses dtu cul 16 %ce. 
GPE noc ds duckevwtddonsssebaherd eee 1 4. 


Spelter and Sheet Zinc 
SO INE 4 ob cc0ng nk n'scnneesnpenneneeeee 9%. 


Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks.......... 12¢c. open 12%c. 
Lead and Solder* 

ee 10%e. to lle. 

NIE i Missa: ois 9 215s‘ Sip winli/aboisa: be nec celina eee 14c. 

Solder, % and % guaranteed .................0. 42c. 

RII is wing Sureiae a vue 66.006 dbs dd ee 39 ce. 

PEED o's on cnkwnecscddc dda eadacneel 33c. 





*Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 
Babbitt Metal 


| eaten 75c. to 90c. 


Commercial grade, per lb................ 35c. to 50c. 

SS 8 ae 25c. to 35c. 
ae Antimony 

ET i's 0:00 4.00b0dbee Ribbed sae 24c. to 25c., 
Aluminum 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per Ib 
Old Metals 


The market is unsettled and quotations are lower. 
Dealers’ buying prices are as follows: 


Conts 
Copper, heavy crucible ................. 12 00 
YT WHO ooo. cv csc teeen cc. c.n. de 11.50 
Copper, light bottoms ......./0 077777777007"? 10.00 
Eo v6 06-6604 be esete een 7.25 
SUI on véskcdeciusancsccaec See 6.00 
Heavy machine composition........ cus iad naan 9.00 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings .................... 8.50 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings......... 8.75 
SO MOOD os uss acnsceencedece cemenlee 7.15 
EE WU 66s undennceeced¥an eis oe 6.25 
PE. GAGinkbe$.0d6 46.608 aon dinmmaial co 4.50 
Ce GNI oo oon cies sn vic ek velsd coe 17.00 
Sheet aluminum §i0045 bahb'n pete Cea ie 17.00 


750 





